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WHITHER AMERICAN POWER? 


em 


Some Mid-Century Evaluations 


HE UNITED STATES stands in 1950 at a highpoint of power, Whatever 
the future effect of the Soviet atomic explosion, American strength is at 


7 present supreme from the Stettin-Trieste line and from Greece and Turkey 


< westward to southern Korea and Japan. Command of the seas and the pos- 


session of land and carrier-based bombers which extend military might into the 
interior of continents have created a sphere of power which no uation in history 
has ever approached. 

In its honr of dominance every great nation has borne the seeds of its own 
decay. Egypt, Assyria, the Delian League, aud Rome reveal to the historian’s 


i _ ~probe the symptoms which even during ascendancy warned of eventual disintegra- 
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tion. In the modern era searching studies of the British, French, and Spanish 
empires uncover a fragility which existed while these nations exerted their max- 
imum power. The New World spirit of the British colonies, for example, which 
in 1776 warned of the eventual end of all colonialism, was germinating in the 
very decades in which empire-building was flourishing. 


The discernible factors which mark the decline of nations have been many. 
In some empires there has been a slowing down of the rate of assimilation of 
peoples and resources so that the results of the expansion were only superficially 
integrated with the core of national strength. This over-extension is accompanied, 
by the development of cracks on the periphery, cracks which may eventually pene- 


‘trate to the core of the nation itself. In some nations the structure of political 


and economic institutions has hardened and lost the flexibility necessary to with- 
stand ceatrifugal forces. When this hardening is unnoticed, nations give a false 
impression of strength and only await the rise of a capable rival to go down to 
defeat and decline. 

Unless the course of American power breaks with the historical past, the 
forces of disintegration may now be developing to bring about the fall of one 
more great nation. Are these signs of decay as yet visible to trained observers? 
If not, what are the danger signs for which Americans must watch? If it is pos- 
sible and desirable to check the process of decay, and to extend national life as 
medical science has extended human life, what hygienic measures must the United 
States take in the future? . 

No contemporary can, of course, answer these questions with any degree of 
certainty. The quest for these answers remains, nevertheless, one of the mosi 
profound ‘problems facing this next half-century. The Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs presents the answers of a number of thoughtful American aad European 
scholars to these questions. 


Pagina ess Wiruam L. Neumann, Editor 
i e v 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF POWER 


OWER CARRIES indeed within itself the seeds of its own 


destruction. These seeds are of three different kinds: 


1. There are the objective conditions under which power is - 
exercised in human societies and reacted upon by the 


members of society. 


2. There are the intellectual delusions with which power 


distorts and obscures the true nature.of things to those 
who hoid it. : : 


3. There are the moral delusions with which power tempts 


its holders to destroy themselves. 


Among precautions against ambition, it may not be amiss 


.to take one precaution against our own. I must fairly say, I 


- dread our own power and our own ambition; I dread our 


being too much dreaded. It is ridiculous to say we are not 
men, and that, as men, we shall never wish to aggrandize 
ourselves in some way or other. Can we say that even at 
this very hour we are not invidiously aggrandized? We are 
already in possession of almost all the commerce of the 
world. Our empire in India is an awful thing. If we should 


' come to be in a condition not only to have ail this ascendant 


in commerce, but to be absolutely able, without the least 


control, to hold.the commerce of all other nations totally - 


' dependent upon our good pleasure, we may say that we shali 


o 


not abuse this astonishing and hitherto unheard-of power. 


AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 


‘1, Great power in the hands of a nation is a challenge to friend 
and foe alike. To both, their weakness is a source of resentment 
` and fear: to the friend, because his security depends upon the 
benévolent use of the other's power and of this he cau never be 
sure; to the foe,- because the other’s power is a continuous threat 
to his security. Thus preponderant power in a multiple state system 
is always apt to isolate itself because of its preponderance and to call 
into being a hostile coalition which will ultimately destroy it. By the 
very. logic of power politics, preponderant power always tends to 
create its own antidote and to disintegrate by virtue of its very 
preponderance. Nowhere has this mechanism of the international 
‘power structure been recognized more clearly and described more 
eloquently than in the words of -Edmund Burke, uttered in-1793 
when Great Britain was on the threshhold of her greatest power: 


ry 


e g 
But every other nation will think we shall abuse it, It is im- 
posŝible but that, sooner or later, this state of things must 
produce a combination against | us which may end in our 
ruin. 


These self-destructive effects of E of power have 
not yet become too obvious in the contemporary American experi- 
ence because the two-block system has. greatly reduced the tradi- 
tional flexibility of the balance of power, The oppressivness of 
Russian power is such that the European countries west of the 
iron curtain, however great their fear and resentment of America 
may be, must consider without hesitation their dependence upon 
American power as the lesser evil. In Asia, however, American 
‘prestige has declined almost in the measure in which the power 
of the United States as a nation has become manifest. The ‘‘reser- 
ibe of good will,” accumulated among the people of Asia when 

he preponderance of American power was a potentiality deliber- 
cae unrealized, has largely dissipated under the impact of the 
actuality of American power clumsily applied. However much the 
nature of our policies may have contributed to their failure, the fact 
that the United States appeared among the colonial and semi- 
coloniai peoples of Asia as the apparent successor of the great im- 
perial poser of the past, using the samé methods for seemingly 
similar ends, destroyed the unique moral prestige which had grown 
fronr our past detachment. 


2. The typical intellectual errors which are most likély to lead a 
nation to its downfall have in common the exaltation of the power 
of one's own nation and the depreciation of the power of others. 
A nation which finds itself at the peak of its power and likes to 
call itself “the most powerful nation on earth” is particularly apt 
to forget that its power is relative and that it can be called power- 
ful only because in comparison other nations are weak. It is tempt- 
iny and reassuring to consider America’s power at the end of 1949 
and compare it with what it was at the end of 1945. Yet to take’ 
the true measure of American power we must also consider Russian 
power at the end of 1949 and compare it with what it was at the 
end of 1945. Only if that comparison tends to reassure us can we 
say that the United States is still as powerful n now as it was in 
1945, 

Intimately related to this error, which sie: the relative 
character of power, is the one which tends to disregard the ever 
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changing character of power. Powerful nations have an in- 
eradicable tendency to assume that a certain power constellation ` 
‘favoring them has become a kind of natural attribute of the nations 
concerned and, hence, will last forever. Yet the power of a nation 
is not only relative to the power of others; that power relation is 
also subject to continuous change. The United States has held for 
a century and a half a position of wnchallengeable superiority in the 
Western Hemisphere, and thus came to think of that superiority 
as a kind of natural quality which was beyond the power of history 
to change. For a quarter of a century, from 1917 to the battle of 
Stalingrad in 1942-3, the position of the Soviet Union in inter- 
national affairs was weak in comparison with that of the great 
nations. of the West. Thus we have come to regard Soviet power 
as inferior to that of the west, especially to the United States. Such 
association may or may not be justified in the light of the facts, but 
its truth cannot be taken for granted. It needs to be tested again 
against the actual facts of experience. 
This error is frequently combined with another one which seeks 
the source of the permanent superiority of one’s own nation in one 
single factor in which that nation is actually superior: e.g., the 
geographic location or the industrial potential of the United States. 
While the isolationism of the thirties derived its evaluation of 
American power primarily from geography, the isolationism of the 
forties stresses the single factor of technology, especially in the 
fields of aviation and atomic power. The fatal error of this ap- 
proach lies in the concentration upon one single factor which hap- 
pens to be favorable to one’s own power and in the neglect of 
ail the other factors which make for the power of a nation, such’ 
as natural resources, industrial capacity, military preparedness, 
quality and quantity of population. the intangibles of national mor- 
ale and of the quality of foreign policy and military strategy. Con- 
clusions drawn from such partial evidence cannot fail to present a 
flattering yet lopsided picture of the actual distribution of power. 
In consequence, policies based upon such conclusions.can be suc- 
cessful only by accident and are likely to end in failure, if not 
disaster. 


3. It is,,however, not ignorance or misjudgment, that is, intel- 
lectual errors against which the Greek tragedians and biblical 
prophets warn the powerful of the world, but hubris and pride. 
The self-esteem -..jendered by power, which equates power and _ 
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virtue, in the process loses all sense of moral and political pro- 


‘ portiorf. Indeed, it is from the moral delusions and corruptions, the 


poisonous fruits of power, that these intellectual errors receive the 
strength to lead nations to disaster as.though it were truth and not 
error that led them. The moral corruption of power blinds nations 
to the distinction between truth and error. Dazzled by the pride of 
power, they take truth for error and vice versa, and make ready 
with unsuspecting confidence to jump into the abyss as if it were 
the consummation of their dreams. 


A nation emerges victorious from a war, and in the exaltation 
of its supreme power it rejects as unacceptable, if not as outright of- 
4ensive, the idea that it won the victory because it had better 
trained and better fed troops, more and better arms and superior 
leadership. Providence, either as a personal divinity or as the ob- 
jective logic of the historic process, has given victory to the nation 
which deserved it by virtue of its moral superiority. That alleged 
moral superiority is then taken to be a permanent quality which 
not only explains past victories, but also justifies the national claim 
to be the lawgiver and arbiter of mankind. 


A nation, thus supernaturally endowed, has not only the ability, 
but believes that it has a sacred duty, to reform the world in the 
image of its own supposed superiority. It can and must promote or 
forestall revolution or reform, as the case may be. It must contain 
other nations, advance itself and never retreat. There is nothing 
it cannot do. What is more, there is nothing it ought not to do. 
It must and can bring one government to all the world. If half the 
world refuses it, then—strange paradox to the undeluded mind—it 
can and must bring world government to the other half. By the 
standards of this national moral delusion, humanity naturally di- 
vides into two groups: one all black and the other all white. There 
can never be any doubt where one’s friends and one’s enemies 
belong. By definition those who are for you are good, and those 
who are against you are wicked. . 


It is easily seen how well these moral delusions support the 
intellectual errors and objective conditions of the international 
power structure discussed above. Vice versa, the power structure 
supports the moral delusions, and the moral delusions Seem to lend 
the weight of moral judgment to the conclusiofs of apparently ra- 
tional analysis. The objective conditions in turn precipitate the 
° e 
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rvalanche of destruction for which intellectual error and moral 


lelusion have set the stage. z 


It would be the height of intellectual error and moral delusion 
o assume that of all the nations which have risen to power in the 
iistory of the world, the United States of America alone was im- 
aune from those temptations and risks which power brings in its 
vake. To mention but one glaring example, only future generations 
vill be able to understand fully to what extent in our atomic policy 
he ‘self-destructive tendencies of power have been at work. How 
he use of the atomic bomb and our emphasis upon its monopolistic 
iossession and decisive importance have called into existence the 
‘ery forces which nullify that advantage and turn it against us: 
Tow that possession has tempted us from miscalculation to mis- 
alculation, overrating our own and underrating the power of other 
iations, How the emphasis on secrecy, assuming the permanency 
if that monopolistic possession, has done more than anything else 
o destroy the advantage which it was intended to preserve. And 
iow, finally, the awareness of such tremendous power has nour- 
shed a sense of mission which assumes in its holder an exclusive 
noral worth and duty of a magnitude commensurate with so much 
ower, 


To know how dangerous it is to be powerful is already half 
he answer to the risks and temptations of power. For only if we 
snow that power carries within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 


ion, objectively, intellectually, and morally, can we be on our guard. ” 


Dnly then will we be able to protect ourselves against our enemies 
ind against ourselves, The other half of the answer is political 
visdom and prudence: to be strong without provocation, to restrain 
meself without being weak, to resist the enemy without disparag- 


ng his power, to be humble in victory, to have faith in adversity. - 


Rome and Britain have shown how long power, thus conceived, 
‘an be perpetuated. Whether a third example of great power, wisely 
ised and hence preserved, will be added to these, will be the 
rue test of American power and of the greatness of America. 


HANS J. MORGENTHAU 

° . University of Chicago 

Jans J. Morgenthau is the author of Politics Among Nations and 
orofessor of international relations at the University of Chicago. 
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THE AMERICAN ALTERNATIVES 


NY ATTEMPT to examine the problem of American power 
A and its future will lead the student to think immediately of the 
many examples in history of relatively democratic societies being 
transformed or transforming themselves into empires, which in 
turn perished in war or through the very top-heaviness of their 
internal structures. Nothing is more familiar than the story of 
power-holding groups whose prerogatives filled them with a kind 
‘of intoxication which eventually blinded them even to their own 
supposedly best interests; and the chronicle of mankind is filled with 
examples of lordly peoples who struggled in vain to escape the fate 
of previous empires. If Babylon and Nineveh, those once proud 
‘cities, could be reduced to heaps of ashes, why not New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco? Every empire-wielding power has 
tended to think of itself as somehow above and beyond the dis- 
integrative and destructive forces which it unleashes on others; yet 
sooner or later every one has found itself enmeshed in those social 
processes which mean its own doom. And why not? All we know of 
human life shows it to be evanescent. Why should we expect power 
systems, civilizations, and cultures to be immune? To answer the 
question “Whither American Power?” is thus in one sense easy. 
It will probably go the way of Nineveh and Tyre—eventually. 


But to say that American power (as we know it in 1950) is 
eventually doomed to destruction tells us nothing about the prob- 
abilities of the next generation. To understand those probabilities 
involves a consideration of the two traditions which have struggled 


for mastery in American life and some attempt to predict events | ~ 


outside the United States. The American traditions may be termed, 
on the one hand, the “power ideal,” and, on the other hand, the 
“democratic ideal.” 


American ideology and historical developments have from the 
beginning had large admixtures of the kinds of actions and attitudes 
reflected by such words as “war,” “power,” “imperialism,” and 
“dominion.” 
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. It is difficult to know just what the United Nations Charter 
*means when it speaks of its constituent members as “peace-loving”; 
but if it means by the term a relative absence of war in the 
history and traditions of the nations involved, it is not speaking of 
the United States. First the long and costly American Revolution; 
then the undeclared war with France; then the war against Tripoli; 
the fatuous War of 1812; miscellaneous and costly Indian wars 
between 1800 and 1860, many of them arising because of treaties 
broken by the United States; the frankly imperialist war against 
Mexico; the long and bloody Civil War; an extensive series of 
wars against so-called “uncivilized” Indian tribes beginning shortly 
after the conclusion of the Civil War; the Spanish-American War;: 
the cruel and costly suppression of the Filipino insurrection; un- 
declared wars in the Caribbean area during the administration of 
the “anti-imperialist” Woodrow Wilson; the First World War; 
undeclared war against Nicaragua during the twenties; and finally 
the enormously costly Second World War. That is the record—one 
year in four, conservatively estimated, a war year. 


It may be maintained, however, that this tradition is mainly one 
of “defensive” warfare. Leaving aside the question of whether the 
distinction between “defensive” and “aggressive” warfare can in 
fact be justified, it is fairly obvious that many of the conflicts in 
which the United States engaged were aggressive (in the usual 
sense of that term) or at least hardly defensive. The undeclared 
war against France, the War of 1812, many if not most of the 
Indian Wars, the Mexican War, the Spanish American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and ventures in the Caribbean and Nicar- 
agua all belong to this category. 


But, it might be asserted, while the United States has engaged 
in many wars and initiated many frankly imperialist ventures, it 
has never possessed any influential ideologies which could be de- 
scribed as “imperialist” or “herrenvolk’” in their outlook. Here 
again, however, the record should set straight European and 
American apologists alike. Theories of “manifest destiny,” "racial 
superiority,” and the “white man’s burden” have found influential 
advocates in the past and continue to find them today. The idea 
that American institutions are somehow superior to those of the 
rest of the world is implicit—and often explicit—in the belief that 
it is the duty and within the power of the United States to impose 
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“democracy” on Japan. The notion that the United States is in .” 
a peculiar sense a bastion of civilization against the menace of 
barbarian attacks confronts us every day in newspaper headlines 
and is implied in the crusade to “put over” the most fearful weapon 
ever invented by man—the atomic bomb, In addition, the United 
States is subsidizing the armies of a dozen other countries, including 
several dictatorships, and has taken a leading part in creating a 
military alliance, the kind which it had hitherto always denounced 
as an inseparable part of the European war system. With the de- 
veloped material resources of this country overshadowing those of 
the rest of the world, the United States is. feared and sometimes 
hated by large segments of mankind, even while it pours out bil- 
lions of its wealth, presumably for their rehabilitation. Men were 
uncertain about how this giant would use its power; and well they 
might be in view of the tradition of war and imperialism which runs 
through American history. 


II 


But we must also consider that side of the American tradition 
which has made the rise of the American Empire if not unique, at 
least unusual, in the annals of man. For the “democratic” motif still 
maintains a part of its vigor in 1950 and conditions the imperial and 
militarist tendencies which have become so strong. It is this conflict 
between imperial and democratic traditions which explains in part 
the frequent naiveté and the contradictions in policy which char- 
acterize the conduct of the American Empire. 

Many elements enter into the democratic tradition. It has been 
stoutly opposed to the idea of Empire—from the young Abraham 
Lincoln attacking the Mexican War to Bryan at the time of the 
Spanish conflict and those opponents of World War I who saw 
in that war an imperialist struggle. Empire would lead internally, 
said the anti-imperialists, to a gradual decline of democratic forms 
and practices and externally to all kinds of involvements which 
would consume the national substance. 

It is a tradition against “foreign involvements”—military 
alliances and the paraphernalia connected with what is known as 
the “balance of power.” Those who took this position were not 
necessarily narrow isolationists, despite misrepresentations to the 
contrary. Men like Senator George Norris and the elder LaFollette 
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could hardly be accused of lack of sympathy with the rest of the 
“eworld. Rather did men of that type hold that the United*States 
could best serve humanity by establishing a truly democratic society 
domestically—a goal which they felt was impossible should the 
nation become involved in the kind of mutual espionage and throat- 
cutting which had characterized European history. 

There was in the same tradition a genuine humanitarianism. 
‘The return of the Boxer indemnity, protests against the Armenian 
massacres, the response of the United States to the Japanese earth- 
quake of 1923, and, in part at least, the Marshall plan for European 
rehabilitation, represent this spirit. American private philanthropy 
has been the most generous in the world. . 

The anti-militarist spirit of Americans has been reflected in 
numerous ways. In the early days, it was shown in hostility to a 
large standing army, in insistence on State control of the militias, in 
distrust of high military rank, in provisions for subordination of the 
military to the civil power; and more recently it has been reflected 
in agitation for disarmament. The role of peace societies has been 
influential and although most peace societies surrendered in war 
crises to the current fevers of the times, still their very existence 
and activity were an important aspect of the American mind. 


Ill 


As for external events and their relationships to American 
power, the prophet must probably assume the continued power of 
the Soviet Union (there is but little evidence to the contrary), the 
probable absence of revolution during the immediate future in that 
vast nation, and the increasing importance of India and perhaps 
China in the power relationships of mankind. 


IV 


How are the elements in the problem—'‘‘democratic’” and 
“power” traditions in American life and the probable nature of 
external developments—most likely to interact? It is difficult to 
predict with any feeling of certainty what the future of each ele- 
ment will be and still more difficult to predict the relationship be- 
tween the factors. "Those (like the decentralists, pacifists, and 
anarchists) who seem certain that the “power” element will com- 
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pletely engulf the “democratic,” thus producing an entirely mili- 
tarized and virtually monolithic State, have much on their side, and, 
indeed, are probably more nearly right than the ‘ ‘democratic” 
optimists. But while they may be more nearly correct, they often 
fail to give adequate credit to the very real and persisting elements 
in the American democratic tradition—the continuance of free 
speech, for example, and procedural civil rights. On the other hand, 
those who (like some European refugees, antagonists of the Soviet 
Union, and naive proponents of the idea of progress) see the 
problem as simply one of using American power (economic and 
military) to achieve the objectives of the democratic tradition often 


ignore the very real probability that by the time national power 


becomes well-enough organized for a possible military struggle, 
it will have to discard even lip service to the democratic objective. 
And both interpretations assume, without any real ability to predict, 
the course of development outside the United States. 

If one takes account of all the realities, deals only with com- 
binations of the probable, and attempts to eliminate personal desires 
from the prediction, one of two alternatives seems likely within 
the coming generation: 


Consolidation in a System of Two Imperialisms, This would 
imply a relatively stable “balance of power” for twenty or twenty- 
five years as between the Russian and the American Empires. On 
the side of the United States, it would mean extensive military 
implementation of the North Atlantic Pact, military appropriations 
of about $25,000,000,000 a year, and the continuation of subsidies 
by the United States to its Asiatic and European satellites. Within 
the United States, the “democratic” tradition would to some extent 
have checked the expansion of the military: already, in 1950, there 
is evidence that democratic criticism is not dead, although difficult 
to implement. But economic pressure on the middle classes would 
continue relentlessly, due largely to high military appropriations 
and subsidies. These subsidies and military expenditures would 
keep the unemployed within manageable limits (although nothing 
fundamental would be done about the economic order); and pro- 
fessional labor leaders would become more and more mouthpieces 
of the State. The pervading ideology, echoed by business men and 
labor leaders alike, would be that this was indeed a “new period of 
peace.” Few would see how fragile the foundations of that peace 
and prosperity actually were. Perhaps some formal modus vivendi 
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with the Russian Empire would be attained; for despite the blusters 
* pf 1948 and 1949, neither the Russian nor the American Empires 
desired or felt ready for war. 


Military Conflict and Probable American Victory. Whether 
open, armed conflict develops during the 1950's may depend either 
on the United States or on the Soviet Union. If the latter, it could 
result from uneasiness of the ruling group or a fission within that 
group difficult to heal except by war. But it is entirely possible 
that the United States might initiate the hostilities—indeed, from 
one point of view it would be logical for it to do so; for while its 
developed resources and power now would probably give it a 
“victory,” the possibility of such a “triumph” twenty-five years 
hence would be greatly lessened. Then, too, the nature of atomic 
warfare puts a premium on aggression. Beyond American victory 
it would be impossible to see. However, it is fairly safe to predict 
that should overt conflict develop, the “victory” would by no means 
be an easy,one. How many Americans would be killed is anyone’s 
guess, but possibly anywhere from five to twenty-five millions, most 
of them civilians. By the end of the struggle, it would be difficult 
to tell victors from vanquished, insofar as internal social structures 
and material well-being were concerned. The foreign espionage 
service which the United States (contrary to American democratic 
tradition) began to develop after the Second World War would 
have been vastly expanded and probably would have taken over 
the work of internal espionage as well. The national debt would 
have mounted to some $1,000,000,000,000. The problem of feeding 
homeless Americans and Russians would have become colossal; 
yet refusal to feed them would lead to civil disturbances. Press and 
government propaganda alike would seek to divert attention from 
these problems by playing up extensive trials of “war criminals.” 

Western Europe, which after the Second World War had 
already become in part an area inhabited by cave dwellers, would 
now be decimated in population and politically would have come 
under direct administration by the American Empire. In fact, the 
only parts of the world not under direct or indirect American 
control would be China and India. 


vV 


® 
_ All things considered, it would seem that the first picture— 
consolidation in a system of two imperialisms—is the more likely 
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one, although it might well give way to the second (with increasing 
improbability of American victory) at the end of a twenty or‘ 
twenty-five year period. 


Whither American power? Ultimately, the way of all power 
systems—toward destruction through conquest, through decline in 
relative economic power, or through absorption in a wider federa- 
tion. It seems most likely, however, that for the coming quarter 
century it will co-exist in a state of uneasy tension with Russian 
power; and internally, within the parent country of the American 
Empire, there will be a similar uneasy tension between the demo- 
cratic tradition and the “power” or “imperial” motif. The most 
important question of our day is how these tensions can be broken, 
externally, in favor of a cosmo-political order which would replace 
both American and Russian power, and internally in favor of a 
domestic American order which would revive the vigor of the 
democratic tradition by a system of political and economic de- 
centralization and a genuine socialization of the means of 
production. 


There is little evidence that political movements having these 
objectives are arising. The socialist movement in the United States 
is weak and ineffective and has in part accepted the shibboleths 
of the “bi-partisan” foreign policy; and the World Federalists often 
(though not always) ignore basic economic issues while frequently 
insisting upon an even more closely-knit military alliance which 
would probably make war with the Russian Empire more likely. 

In the meantime, the American Empire increasingly subsidizes 
the world militarily, tending to force genuine economic rehabilita- 
tion into the background. Dictatorships are courted in the name of 
a declining democratic tradition; and the national substance is 
wasted in the largely vain endeavor to “contain” Communism by 
military power. 

MULForD Q. SIBLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Mulford Q. Sibley is the author of The Political Theories of Modern 
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AMERICAN POWER: A FRENCH VIEW 


EALTHY EMPIRES, like healthy men, are ignorant of the 
causes of their well-being. Let us try, neverthless, to evaluate 
the elements characteristic of a healthy empire. Some of these ele- 
ments are obvious because they are related to the power of other 
nations who are allied, subject to or hostile to the nation under ex- 
amination. On this basis, the United States is without doubt a 
powerful empire even if the military effectiveness of the atomic 
bomb is dubious or if loss of monopoly has “devalued” this weapon. 
The United States has a productive capacity and, thus, a military 
potential sufficient to balance the capacity of the rest of the world. 


But there are other foundations of power. One is a nation’s 
internal cohesion as demonstrated by relations among its con- 
stituent elements: nationalities, races and social classes. The United 
© States has succeeded in less than a century in integrating the most 
diverse national and racial elements. The most unsympathetic 
visitor must admit that the Negro problem is on its way toward 
solution, although by a’ slow and sometimes painful process. Even 
a Marxist, if he is of good faith, cannot assert that the proletariat 
are strangers “encamped in the nation.” Unlike Rome at its peak of 
power, the United States is not weighed down by a mass of bar- 
barians and a parasitic proletariat. It is not undermined by the 
injustice of slavery and the threat of revolting slaves. Almost all 
Americans enjoy to some extent the material benefits of “the Ameri- 
can Way of Life” and have a stake in the status quo and in its 
continuance. A similarly wide basis of popular support is unique 
in the history of empires. 


It is felt by European observers sometimes that American 
technological supremacy and internal cohesion should have brought 
forth a more splendid culture. But Frenchmen who reminisce about 
the splendors of the classic French century underestimate too easily 
the primary place which science occupies today in the national 
culture. Furthermore, if the manifestations of culture as expressed 
. by literature and art seem to us dangerously unknown to the 
American masses, we must admit that there is a cultural cohesion of 
the American people, even though on a low level. 

e 
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It appears then “that the United States, thus subjected to the 
three® classic tests of power—technological superiority, internal’ 
cohesion, and cultural participation—-passes the test and presents 
more solidly and more durably than any past nation the triple char- 
acteristics-of empire. But are these traditional foundations of power 
adequate for a modern empire? Are not empires, like men, subject 
to new and no less serious diseases? 


The end of the 19th century saw the removal of the last parti- 
tions which divided the world. Up to that time, empires had risen 
on the stage of world history, one after another, to occupy the 
limelight and to monopolize historical interest. But none of these 
empires was actually global. Frequently enormous sectors of the 
world continued to exist outside the imperial sphere. Thus, Rome 
was not much concerned with China and had only superficial con- 
tacts with the Parthian Empire. But in the modern world all the 
actors are on stage and are viewed simultaneously. For economic, 
strategic and psychological reasons the modern empire cannot 
tolerate zones on its periphery to which its influence does not 
extend. The modern empire is no longer in control of its expansion. 
Its interests must be global. l 

For a world policy, the traditional bases of power outlined above 
are no longer adequate. From a static concept of empire, we must 
graduate to a dynamic concept and examine the United States in 
this light. The French Revolution lends itself to a striking illustra- 
tion of this point. France found itself at that time in regard to 
Europe in a situation somewhat similar to that of the U. S. and the 
USSR towards the rest of the world at present, For the first time, 
territorial conquests went together with ideological conquest. Dur- 
ing the period of Roman power, Roman “parties” were founded 
in the neighboring cities, but these parties, spelling freedom for 
some and slavery for others, did not represent a coherent social 
and political force. But the heart of American power is today de- 
pendent on a coherent system of principles and on the integrity 
of this system in Western Europe. Secretary Marshall rightly 
emphasized this point at the Bogota Conference: e 


If human right and liberties are blotted out in Europe, they 
will become increasingly insecure in the new world as well. 


It is therefore essential for the United States that its ideological 
propaganda be consistent and be pointed*in the same general 
direction as its material power. The French Revolution is an 
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example of propaganda directed to ends which contradicted the 
goals of French power. It awakened nationalism and led to wars 
which exhausted the Revolution and the Empire of Napoleon. 


It becomes increasingly apparent that the so-called American 
ideology of fundamental liberties and of free enterprise, even if it 
is tied to the indisputable vitality of American capitalism, has not 
the same appeal nor the same effectiveness in Europe and in China 
where conditions are very different from those in the United States. 


In this respect, France underwent an experience which it might 
be useful for the United States to study. In June of 1940, France 
collapsed under German attack within a month. It was a surprise for 
the whole world. Here could be seen the brutal revelation of 
decadence whose hidden economic, demographic and political 
causes had been at work since the end of the 19th century. A more 
profound examination reveals that a nation is only sound if its 
citizens are possessed with a spirit of “wanting-to-live-together” 
created by unanimous respect for certain common values and with 
the necessary mental energy to create and defend these values. 
As Renan said: “A nation is a daily plebiscite.” Thus, it is not 
the qualitative superiority of a civilization which is its guaranty 
of triumph and survival. Therefore, it is quite immaterial whether 
the level of American civilization is really inferior to the old Euro- 
pean civilizations, as so many French intellectuals like to point out. 
The secret of a living civilization lies in its ability to gather the 
hopes and energies of a large number of men. 


Real power has its foundations in this mysterious and largely 
subconscious zone where individual participation in the upholding 
of common values is determined. Even military superiority fails 
when it is not supported by a sufficient energy potential or if it 
encounters a higher potential. In 1940, France no longer had a 
sufficient reserve of faith and enough ideological cohesion to resist 
the Nazis. It was difficult for Frenchmen to fight and die for ideas 
from which they no longer derived any strength. 

Today, everywhere outside the United States, the American 
supported western bourgeois is being outclassed by the Soviet 
partisan. This holds true for China and Indo-China, and would 
have been true for Greece but for the unequal intervention in the 
struggle. It will hold true tomorrow for France, Italy and Germany, 
if the fate of these countries depends on a new war—even without 
any further changes in their structure and ideology. Whether the 
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struggle be a “‘cold’* or “hot” one, the psychological advantage of 


the Communist Parties would in the long run prove decisive. af 

How can one account for the lack of appeal of the American 

+F ideology? Simply, the people of Western Europe do not associate 
á any tangible realities with it; or, rather, they know that it was 


precisely in the name of that ideology that for years they have 
been living in misery and at times despair. America has visions of 
the birth of a peaceful Europe, which would be a powerful ally, 
if with American help European capitalism is rebuilt on modern 
foundations. But Europeans do not forget that they have seen 
their old capitalist system in agony, that they have seen it in the 
shape of war, fascism and concentration camps, and they know 
that from its present stage of decadence, capitalism can be revived 
only at the cost of new regression in political as well as human 
terms. In Asia, the situation and the motives are different, But the 
result is identical: for the most important and most dynamic masses - 
all over the world, the American ideology is either repugnant or 
devoid of meaning. Consequently, American power is not on the 
side of people’s hopes. 


Furthermore, American opposition to Communist infiltration 
everywhere has led the United States to support the most reaction- 
ary elements, and those most seriously compromised by a past of 
cowardice and treason. Sheltered by American intervention, French 
employers pursue a policy of social reaction which promotes the 
growth of misery and discontent. It is indeed a tragic paradox: 
under the pretext of democracy, the United States looks for support 
to the enemies of democracy—former fascists, reactionaries, or 
feudal groups; and this policy, based on the pretext of anti-Com- 

munism, creates in Europe such political and social rot that Com- 
b- munism is bound to derive the maximum profit in the end. 








A strange practical contradiction has arisen between the ideol- 
ogy of power, reminiscent of the French Revolution although the 
process follows different channels. After 1789, an ideology spread 
and soon hit back at the power which had originated it. Today, 
outside the United States, American ideology is associated with 
policies and men that sooner or later will weaken American power. 
In both cases, the result is the same: American arms sent to na- 
tionalist China fell into the hands of the Chinese Communists. Thus, 
the United States directly supplies moral and material ammunition 
to its competitor for world rule. 
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These developments are typical of a “military” policy whick 
*‘lpoks for immediate results and ends up by creating insurmbunt- 
able- ideological and psychological obstacles, thus losing itself in 
ruinous contradictions. The history of empire is studded with 
examples of such policies. It is the adventure of Napoleon all over 
again. When he tried to subjugate Spain in the name of freedom, he 
had on his hands a formidable national insurrection which he could 
never put down. The French Revolution preached Liberty, yet. 
stimulated everywhere liberal nationalism which turned against 
France. The United States preaches liberty and liberalism, but it 
is feared that already a different interpretation is gaining ground. 


It is not merely a question of simple accidents in the conduct of 
foreign policy. Since the end of the war the Soviet Union has used 
its military power only as a reserve to bolster their ideological and 
political progress. America has multiplied arms supplies and mili- 
tary demonstrations to uphold an ideology which, outside the 
United States, appears already discredited and vacillating. It is 
significant that American mass culture, as expressed in magazines, 
digests, and Hollywood products, ruins the originality of the peoples 
of Europe and Asia and weakens their mental habits. This process 
is similar to that of European colonization which introduced a 
superior technological level without an ideology capable of sus- 
taining the populations who finally turned against the colonial 
powers. 


Athens, Rome, the French Revolution—all have offered to 
. people whom they conquered or protected a political formula and 
a setting whose universal character was temporarily elevating and 
satisfying. But the most frequent symptom of decay displayed by 
empires at the summit of their power is a tendency to identify 
everything with their own experience, their own political formula, 
their own concept of happiness. No doubt the United States pre- 
sents this symptom. Its problem is not to oppose another fanatic 
system to this 20th century Islam, Russian Communism; such an 
attempt would be in fundamental contradiction with the very es- 
sence of American tradition. Its problem is to decide whether 
American ideology can be applied only at home or whether it can 
serve as the foundation of world-wide power. In other words, the 
question is wltether the American “parties” in the world will con- 
tinue to be composed of classes which are on the decline and 
whether nations depending to a greater or lesser extent on the 
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American economy just remain for that reason in the back seat 
of history, Or the United States can seek support among the healthy” 
elements of the free world and associate them with its efforts to 
accomplish its real mission. 
7 JEAN-MARIE DOMENACH 
Paris, France 


Jean-Marie Domenach is the editor-in-chief of Esprit, a French 
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AMERICAN POWER: A BRITISH VIEW 


HE CARDINAL WEAKNESSES in American power are 
T twofold. The citizens of the United States are too democratic. 
Also, they are not democratic enough. My present purpose is to 
justify this paradox, and to'propose a remedy. 


The characteristic of a democracy is that each individual re- 
gards himself as of importance, and his wants and wishes as en- 
titled to some weight in public affairs. It is not for a benevolent 
despot or a Hitler or Stalin to tell him, on grounds of “reason of 
state,” what he ought to want. In fact, no matter who may tell him 
to put “guns before butter,” he will normally put butter before 
guns, and will find excellent moral rationalizations for doing so. 
The course of history is strewn with the ruins of cultures which 
made this choice and of peoples, often plainsmen, characterized by 
a higher or at least more comfortable civilization, who went down 
before more military and austere peoples, sometimes mountaineers, 
who were habituated to harsher standards of living. Some of these 
came through the passes of the Himalayas or from the highlands of 
Northern Persia; some were nomadic Mongols coming through 
Scythia. There are, of course, many exceptions to this historic rule. 
The austere Spartan was never able for long to control Greece. 
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Populous, nonaggressive China was repeatedly able to hold off the 
‘Lsiung-nu, the Scyth, the Mongol and the Manchu. : 


But is it not a moral and social thing to prefer butter to guns, 
construction to destruction? Clearly, it is, other things being equal. 
One of those things that needs to be equal is that you, who have 
your share of butter, don’t find that the other man has a monopoly 
on guns. For, as Machiavelli pointed out, military power can al- 
ways seize wealth, but wealth cannot always buy military power; 
this last was the tactic of Carthage, but of Rome only in decline, 
not of Rome’s strength. It may be pleasant, but it is not especially 
healthy or moral to insist on butter. On the record of history, 
hitherto, social democracy has had no great survival power. 


Is the above, however, a fair analogy? Today the Americans 
who insist on bread and butter are not Sybaritic plainsmen living in 
fat cities that are waiting to be sacked by poorer, envious, pro- 
letarian folk, militarily organized. They are skilled engineers, mas- 
ter craftsmen and inventors, until yesterday sole masters of the 
atomic bomb. To this latter argument there is also a reply. It is 
not atomic bombs but infantry, infinite in quantitative mass, above 
all “expendable” in war, indeed precisely a disciplined proletariat of 
good military material, which will finish wars. This, Napoleon and 
Hitler alike learned to their cost in Russia. All through history, 
aristocracies—of the sword, of skill, or of culture—which failed to 
multiply, have perished. An unwarlike and comfortable aristocracy 
has no future. 


A democracy which flatters ordinary men like ourselves, as 
J. S. Mill said, is marked by all second-rate minds’ dislike for the 
first-rate. It dislikes original thought and concentrated thought. 
It is too busy getting on with the success which leads to comfort. 
` America today is living on the accumulated hard political thinking 
of Americans of a century and a half ago—Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Madison and the rest. It feels itself to be especially modern; but it 
is peculiarly archaic in its political thought. And one cannot meet 
even the cumbersome propaganda of 19th century Marxism with 
18th century muskets. As a Soviet representative recently re- 
marked, “Ideas cannot be met by dollars.” New thinking has to be 
done. Americans were once capable of it. They can no longer avoid 
the renewed need for this thinking. 


America, then, tends to be too democratic for safety in the 
sense in which Mr. Aneurin Bevan said: “We are just ordinary 
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men caught in an extraordinary situation.” Ordinary men cling to , 
their ordinary comforts. They hate the idea of war, which is als” 
ways authoritarian, and prefer wishful thinking to preparation. It 
is only extraordinary men who can get one out of an extraordinary 
situation. 


II 


On the other hand, America is not democratic enough. I will 
not ask (although the Marxists will) what should be the relation of 
the American artisan aristocracy to the teeming masses of insurgent 
Asia. It will be enough to raise two problems which closely bear 
upon home policy. 


First, Americans hitherto have been privileged to be a pioneer 
people in a large, underpopulated country. This good fortune has 
shaped their outlook. But the American way of life, as a model 
and as propaganda, is meaningless to the European, with his 
denser population and more acute problems. Moreover, with the 
process of time, invention and growth of population, the American 
social and economic set-up grows less like that of 18th century 
America and more like that of Europe. Much of what Europe has 
had to accept in legislation of a kind styled “democratic,” social 
forces will make America in the future also accept. These social 
arrangements are not so much matters of abstract principle (con~ 
trol vs. laissez-faire), as functional to a particular environment. 


Second, there is a conspicuous gap between American dem- 
ocratic theory and American practice in democracy. This dis- 
crepancy blunts the edge of all American propaganda; gives color to 
the charge of hypocrisy; and reduces the enthusiasm of neutrals to 
turn towards America rather than elsewhere for military and ideo- 
logical support. Nevertheless, the security of American power, 
which is recent and unstable, is conditioned by support from pop- 
ulations more numerous and almost as well endowed with raw ma- 
terials as is the United States. I refer especially to the problem of 
race superiority, which was brought into prominence by Hitler. The 
right of minorities to pursue their own courses, including their state 
rights, is clearly conditioned (within limits set by thg fundamental 
human rights of black and white alike) by the right of the majority 
to assure its own security and good name. It is not enough to point 
to the balanced scientific work of men such as Professor Gunnar 
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„Myrdal. In politics and propaganda it is the broad over-all im- 
pression that counts. Again, what is required but missing is fund- 
amental thinking. - 


ill 


The so-called “‘modern state” of the 17th and 18th centuries is 
now an archaic and nonfunctioning mechanism. Its prime function 
was to give men more civil peace, which it did by elevating state 
and nation against the obsolescent baronage. Today, however, the 
major danger lies in wars of a type which the old technique of 
balance of power cannot stave off. Anyhow, by the elimination of 
Germany we have pretty decisively upset the balance of power. 
Under contemporary conditions, the national state everywhere in 
the world (even in the Soviet Union and the United States), can 
no longer afford to fight alone. Almost necessarily it involves 
cthers and has to surrender its practical sovereignty in the name of 
unified commands. There is no way of preventing a new Great 
Power from going rapidly the way of its predecessors, unless it can 
either (a) become itself a World Power, or (b) fuse into one. We 
are back again in an age of world wars and world empires such as 
has scarcely been seen, save for brief periods under Charlemagne 
and Charles V, since the days of Rome. If we are to abandon the 
concept of multiple absolute sovereignty, we must also abandon that 
of absolute vetoes. 

We may say, then, with sobriety, that any country which aims 
at the perpetuation of its own exclusive power courts failure and 
deserves failure, It is like an employer who persists in running a 
factory with obsolete equipment rather than utilize electricity from 
an outside source. The slogan, “American Century,” is boastful, 
explosive and dangerous. The real question is not whether sover- 
eignty should be pooled, but what kind of pool should be established 
and how joint sovereignty should be set up. The Bolsheviks have 
their Kremlin-made answer to that question. The West and the 
non-Communist, East have to find their answer. We have to de- 
velop as a condition of survival, a new political form. The existing 
state form carries within it the seal of death for all concerned. 

Much will depend on the character of American initiative and 
its skill in averting European fear of an American domination no 
less emphatically doñinant than the Kremlin's brand. It is not 
enough that the United States be no more imperialist than her 
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neighbors, it must be patently less imperialistic in order to attract, 
support. Official American policy is torn between its desire to prer 
sent a United Nations policy as nearly as possible world-wide, and 
its recognition that such a policy is politically impracticable be- 
cause of the Russian veto and economically undesirable because of 
the burden of applying it uniformly—in Canada and Peru, in Bri- 
tain and in China. . 

In effect, some form of regionalism must be possible, shaped in 
a fashion which enables it to develop imperceptibly into a wider 
doctrine, yet nevertheless based upon distinctively American ideas 
of human rights and freedom. This is a difficult and delicate diplo- 
matic maneuver, but by no means an impossible one. 


IV 


Lord Lothian, late British Ambassador to the United States, 
pointed out in his famous Burge Address of 1935! that the right 
route, politically, to the restoration of the League of Nations from 
its moribund condition was the pooling of sovereignty. Others, 
such as Frank Simonds and Schwartzschild, accepted the thesis 
that a pooling of sovereignty was necessary for peace, but added 
the Bismarckian rider that since this pooling was quite imprac- 
ticable, wars would continue. It may be that, if not poison gas, 
then atomic warfare and, if not atomic warfare, then bacteriological 
warfare, will put an end to this political romanticism, miscalled 
realism. 

But American nationalism still played a major role. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt thought that the only tolerable project was for a “union” 
of all nations which was in some ways an advance over the old 
League of Nations. But, in more respects than one, Roosevelt's 
concept was “half a league” backwards. All the money was placed 
on the Tehran and Yalta horses. 


In spite of the legacy of distrust which explains the reserva- 
tions with which these agreements have been received in America, 
it was probably well that Soviet claims in 1945 were dealt with 
generously, even over-generously, and that the hand of cooperation 
for world reconstruction in the United States was extended to 
Russia. - 


iam Is Not Enough—Nor Patriotism Either, (Oxford University Press, 
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What is not well is that the hand extended should be construed 
“as a sign of weakness and bourgeois decadence. The uncompro- 
mising policy of Molotov, with its overweening arrogance in diplo- 
matic relations, provided a shock to western social democrats to 
whom the peace-minded electorate had given the keys of power. 
The answer to Russia came in the Truman doctrine. The peace- 
mindedness of the vast moujik masses became as irrelevant as the 
peaceful hopes of the German crowds who wept to see Chamber- 
lain at Munich. Fear of very real domestic discontent prompted the 
new police-state to make more vivid the picture of a foreign bogey 
and to whip national patriotism to chauvinist fury. The best hope 
of the West remains that of getting through to the great mute Rus- 
sian masses with an offer of assurance; but the task will not be 
easy. Freedom is too remote to their history to seem real, while a 
Ghenghis Khan grandeur is very near. 


The Truman doctrine represented a modification of the original 
universalism with its blueprint of foreign policy. It rightly recog- 
nized the new facts. This realism gave sinews to American power. 
But, wisely, the decision taken was not, as the Russians hoped, 
nationally to abandon the United Nations, leaving the Soviets in 
possession of the field, but internationally to continue all formal 
backing for the United Nations at what is oddly called Lake Suc- 
cess. This is, now, a commonly accepted Anglo-American policy. 
Personally, I submit that it would be wise to recognize the flagrant 
defects of the actual United Nations and to support the movements 
tending to World Government with a balanced constitution, al- 
ways provided that they proceeded by means of revision or at- 
tempted revision of the United Nations Charter. Admittedly the 
difficulties are great. But the international outlook is vital. Never 
must we concede that only the Communists have a world plan. 


Too frequently it is assumed that, if the Soviets withdraw, the 
United Nations will die. On the contrary, perhaps only thus will 
it begin to live. There is in its Charter no provision for secession. 
But the Union will be maintained and saboteurs can be dealt with. 
It can be done ‘with as much vigor as Lincoln displayed when deal- 
ing with those other secessionists who insisted, with Calhoun, on 
veto rights. 


All doors must be kept open to the possibility of a Russian 
change of heart, perhaps promoted by some consideration of real 
factors. That is the sole hope of peace. But the emissaries who go 
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through these doors will do well to “trust the Lord and keep their, 
powder dry.” We may need, as Gandhi himself said to me, an in? 
ternational police. Unqualified personal pacifism for all, Gandhi 
did not preach; and it is not enough. 


The policy immediately requisite is that Russia should be pre- 
ventively compelled—and American opinion must recognize the 
implications of the word “compelled”—to accept now regular in- 
ternational inspection in its own plan for abolition of national man- 
ufacture of the atomic bomb. Together with this must go 
international control of the raw materials. Later, as with Hitler, it 
will become more difficult. The way to exercise this compulsion is 
not only by defensive military strength, but also by dynamic 
propaganda within the Russian area. Eventually, if international 
controls are not established, there is the certainty of war, when the 
present Bismarckian policy of Russia has seen its completion—with 
the Soviets holding both bomb and unlimited expendable manpow- 
er. Europe will not at that stage support a policy which makes it 
the first target. 


Europe demands now a policy of collective security, with the 
reasons for taking part in this system clearly stated. If America is 
to be sure of European and “Third Force” support it must produce 
both the policy and the reasons for following it. That support 
America needs for success and security. America must have a 
positive policy of ideas, with something of the flame of the secular 
Islam. 


Vv 


Let us now turn to the regionalist aspects of American policy, 
as contemplated under Chapter VIII of the U.N. Charter and ac- 
cepted de facto by the Truman Doctrine. Regionalism, let us sor- 
rowfully admit, is no more than a pis aller. But it may hold the 
actual keys to power for peace. The doctrinaire internationalist, 
the isolationist and the pacifist alike must reflect on this. If Amer- 
ica is to achieve, unlike the Great Powers that have gone before, 
indefinite survival, it will be by entering into a new political frame- 
work of positive, political integration over the widest and most 
practicable regional areas. 7 


It would be easy to dismiss European regionalism as irrelevant 
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. to the American problem or as no more than an expedient of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. This would be a mistake. As a foreign policy, 
regionalism holds the possibility of a dangerous attempt to set up a 
balance of power between the two giants, the USSR and the 
U.S.A. (And a united Europe could be economically an almost 
equal giant.) But militarily, as much as economically, a European 
union interests America as a guarantee that the Atlantic shores will 
-be held, if there is aggression, until American troops arrive. 


In the light of Europeanism and the problems it propounds, we 
must consider the final issue of Western Union, of “Atlantic Union- 
ism,” as a bridgehead to an actually effective United Nations. This 
series of ideals can evoke a sentiment as strong as Communism it- 
self and less pregnant with tyranny. Atlantic Union means the 
integration of the “democracies” of the world, beginning with the 
three great units of the United States—and perhaps the Pan Amer- 
ican Union—the British Commonwealth, and Western Europe. It 
includes America, answers the question of German population dom- 
inance in Europe; and solves the British problem of how to march 
in step with Europe and Canada at the same time. 


It is of infinite importance that this proposal, as a matter of con- ' 
temporary politics, come to us with American initiative. It supposes 
a genuine reciprocity of interest and common feeling between 
America and Western Europe. The isolationists, such as my friend 
~ the late Charles A. Beard, used to hold that Americans, busy with 
- their modern experiment, did not understand European politics or 
` peoples and had better give them a wide berth or American citizens 
would do more harm than good. There is much sense in this. Good- 
will and common feeling can never be bought by dollars alone. 
They require hard mental ‘work and a warm heart. 


But the strength of American civilization is that it is still 
capable of contemplating unafraid, and even with the spirit of ad- 
venture, proposals that are bold and innovating. Whether East or 
West prevails will depend upon the continued vitality of this 
dynamism which is more native to the West than to the massive 
East, as it was more native to the Greek armies of Marathon than 
to those of Darius. The defeatist attitude towards such political 
plans as too” far-reaching is, ofall attitudes, the most tainted 
with un-Americanism. Unfortunately this cultural “negativism” 
of Western Man, this decadence, is far too rife while the un- 
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s 
educated defenders of the West, in more unbalanced hysteria, rush , 
to fascism or “social fascism.” What is needed, indeed, is not so 
much common institutions as a common purpose which is master of 
the institutions and expresses itself through them, 


The first guarantee of the continuation of American power is 
the assurance of military victory. That is a harsh saying but it re- 
mains a true one. Probably guarantees should be given to the 
Yugoslav people, as to Poland in 1938. But this victory cannot be 
bought by money. Skill, courage, natural human resources and the 
ability to incite enthusiasm by ideas alone can win it. In the long 
range, it depends upon social justice at home which aligns America 
with the liberal democratic rather than with the fascist, racialist 
and reactionary forces. But in the short run, it depends upon 
American ability (hitherto not demonstrated) to convince the 
world that its program is liberal and worth life-or-death support. 
What is needed is a restated Jeffersonianism. It is ideas and not 
alone dollars, let me reiterate, which will achieve this. Gratitude 
cannot be bought. 


Finally, enduring power which depends upon strength, justice, 
and cooperation in the present world is no longer possible for any 
single nation standing by itself. The best answer to Communism 
resting on economic revolution is World Unionism resting on the 
prior need for peace. Let America enunciate her program there. 
In the last resort, it remains true against all materialism that the. 
course of history is decided by ideas—the kind of ideas that can 
dynamize the will of human masses. 
. GEORGE CATLIN 

Chelsea, England 


‘George Catlin is the author of numerous books on political theory 
and of a forthcoming study of the political thought of Gandhi..- 
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AMERICAN POWER: THE DOMESTIC SOURCES 


HE LONG-RANGE PERSPECTIVE of history indicates 

that the United States, along with the rest of western European 
civilization, is in a state of cultural crisis in which the institutions 
of the 18th and 19th centuries are being tested by 20th century 
realities. I do not like to be unduly pessimistic, but it seems to me 
that in the race between education and catastrophe, catastrophe thus 
far is ahead by several lengths. 


Nineteenth century American democracy was based upon at 
least six factors, all of which seem to have been undermined by the 
developments of the last sixty years: 


The first of these factors, which was heavily relied upon by 
the Founding Fathers for the stability of our institutions, was the 
widespread diffusion of the ownership and the control of property. 
We began our democratic existence as a nation in which small 
property-owning farmers and small businessmen predominated. 
But for the past sixty years and more, we have been nourishing big 
industry and corporate capitalism. The corporate form: of capital- 
ism, by divorcing ownership from control, has made possible a con- 
centration of the power of social decision unimaginable in the age 
when our political ideas and institutions were founded. In fifty-odd 
years of random experimentation, we have not yet found adequate 

“means for the control of corporate business, while corporate bus- 
iness has found powerful instruments for the control of the 
community. 


A second institution upon which our 19th century democracy 
was based was the broad diffusion of the instruments of opinion and 
education. The emergence in the early 19th century of the penny 
press marked the beginning of a period of small, local, and spon- 
taneous agencies for the formation of opinion, in which the swell 
of grass roots sentiments could be reflected with notable accuracy. 
These grass roots organs of opinion have now been almost com- 
pletely replaced by the great mass communication media. Those 
small local papers that remain are creatures of syndicated material 
and the news services. What makes the problem particularly acute 
is the fact that the making of opinion is big business in a society in 
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which the control of big business is a central problem for opinion 
itself;*the necessary process of education is impeded by the very” 
structure of power that needs to be altered. We have won so 
many superficial victories in recent years that we habitually under- 
estimate the concentration of social power that is made possible in 
our mass society by the opinion-making industries. 


A third basis of the older democracy was the comparative in- 
frequency and the geographic diffusion of the political control of 
economic life. During the entire period before the Civil War, 
such interference as~governing bodies assumed with respect to 
economic life existed primarily at the level of state rather than 
national government. Furthermore, economic interference was, by 
comparison with our modern situation, minimal. During the last 
half century, however, with the progressive breakdown of the 
market economy, we have been developing a business government 
complex at the federal level and have thus created a series of prob- 
lems of democratic politics for which our traditional instruments of 
both thought and action are proving inadequate. 


I do not agree with those who feel that traditional freedom of 
‘enterprise is the kingpin of all other freedoms and that the rise of 
the welfare state spells out inevitable doom. But the passing of the 
market economy does undoubtedly pose for us problems which are 
not likely to be soluble within the framework of political institutions 
and ideas which grew out of and were designed for a market so- 
ciety. To give but one illustration, American political life has con- 
ventionally involved a schizophrenic split between the politics of 
the campaigns, which for the most part decide simply which side is + 
to hold office, and the pressure politics which determine actual poli- 
cies. The result has been an extraordinary gap between the illusions 
of political debate and the realities of governing decisions. In an 
age when those decisions are so vital for everyone, I question 
whether we can any longer afford the inefficiencies and the mas- 
querades which have gone with our schizoid politics. 


Fourthly, we had in the past an immense domestic outlet for 
our expansive energy and for the rather exalted level at which, in 
its desire for achievement, the American imagination was pitched. 
An immense internal, continental empire with fantastically rich re- 
sources was available for exploitation from the moment the Amer- 
icans broke through the Alleghenies and started to settle the first 
west. The 1890's, as Turner saw in his prophetic essay on the sig- 
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, nificance of the frontier, marked the end of the frontier line, and 
ethe 1920’s saw the final exhaustion of the remaining land. ° For a 
generation we have stood without that internal focus for our en- 
ergies and ambitions, and have not found a comparable healthy 
outlet. 


A fifth basis of our democracy has rested in the fact that we 
have consistently subordinated military to civilian control of our 
national life. I do not mean that we have been an absolutely peace- 
ful people, but simply that even our bellicose impulses have exerted 
themselves largely under the guidance of civilian personnel and 
have invariably and promptly collapsed before civilian values, Since 
Pearl Harbor, however, we have been living under-a rather gen- 
teel form of the garrison state, and our prospects for getting out of 
this state of siege seem very dim, 


The sixth element has been our tradition of civil liberties and 
freedom of expression. These seem to me to be in singularly acute 
peril now. I am mindful that they have been threatened before in 
our history—in the years immediately after World War I, for ex- 
ample—and that on each occasion they have survived our hysterics. 
But the present attack has been more sustained, and it is more 
serious. The threat from the Soviet Union has given more force to 
that persistent use of the red herring which has now become a 
standard feature of our domestic debates. And when respectable 
politicians accuse respectable bankers of Communist sympathies it 
seems to have reached a position in our political rhetoric from which 
it may completely sap popular judgment. The cry of Communism 
was heard often enough during the New Deal period when there 
was no external danger from a Communist source; it will un- 
doubtedly remain a serious weapon of demagogic conservatism un- 
der the more threatening conditions of the cold war. 


The progress we have made during the past fifteen years in re- 
vising our institutions and our ideas might be extremely encourag- 
‘ing were it not for the singular position we now occupy in a polar- 
ized world. Qur present situation is the first in which our place in. 
. the world has become the focus of our national policy and the key 
to our domestic development. To a large degree our domestic. 
economy is underwritten by the combined power of our military 
preparation and our economic aid to Western Europe. The services. 
of our so-called welłare state are dwarfed by the combined bulk of 
foreign economic aid and defense appropriations. In the days of 
1 : 
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the New Deal, Franklin D. Roosevelt's seven billion dollar budgets 


were stigmatized by his opponents as fantastically high; today, in « 


an age of forty billion dollar budgets, expenditures of over eleven 
billion dollars for defense alone and seven billion dollars for for- 
eign economic aid pass with far less partisan excitement than the 
much smaller New Deal budgets. 


We have thus reached a point at which our domestic economy, 
by a singular irony, is underwritten by the very precariousness of 
our situation in the cold war. We are less free than we have ever 
been at any time in our history to confront the realities of our do- 
mestic problems unhampered by fundamental and costly consider- 
ations of security, or to attack these problems with anything like our 
full resources. Simultaneously, a kind of floor is provided to our 
economic activity insofar as a minimal level of employment is guar- 
anteed by our immense national budget. We are living under a 
curious kind of military Keynesianism in which Mars has rushed in 
to fill the gap left by the decline of the market economy. At home 
we enjoy the factitious luxury of a prosperity without welfare, a 
prosperity insured by peril. Abroad we blunder badly, perhaps half 
conscious of the fact that if we cease to provide ourselves with 
peril we would deprive ourselves of our insurance. We call in- 
sistently for a more enlightened and more democratic policy abroad. 
This seems to depend upon a further alteration of the structure of 
domestic power, which is a doubly difficult task under the genteel 
garrison state, 


My guess would be that we have entered a fairly long static 
period. We seem unable to arrive at a sufficiently close under- 
standing with Russia to make possible bilateral disarmament and 
a new approach to our domestic problems within a peacetime 
frame-work of values; yet we are unlikely in the near future to en- 
ter directly upon a hot war. We can, if this reasoning is right, ex- 
pect a kind of interim period of grace which may give the liberal 
intelligence of our time its last opportunity to find a way out of the 
20th century crisis. I can hardly believe that we are well launched 
on the solution of these problems, or that the conditions under 
which we have to face them are by any means favorable. 


I am not one of those who reacts enthusiastically to, a get-tough 
policy with Russia; I would prefer to see every possible device ex- 
hausted which might help us arrive at some kind of durable modds 
vivendi, But, granted that our present policy has been incoherent 
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and in general thoroughly vulnerable to criticism, it is still con- 
ceivable that even a well-calculated, conciliatory policy might fail 
to satisfy the Soviet dictatorship. It does take two to make peace, 
and what we are dealing with, after all, is not merely a tyranny, but 
a tyranny compounded by obtuseness. It is very difficult to find a 
formula by which to convince the wild boar that you do not intend 
to shoot him. 


Still, the long range outlook for American power is far worse if 
we drift into war than if we maintain a peace of long duration. If 
the cold war leads to an intercontinental atomic war, it seems now 
to be within the bounds of technological possibility that the two 
great centers of power, the American and the Soviet, could wreak 
such destruction on each other that they would arrive at a parity 
with, or perhaps even inferiority to, any parts of the world—in 
Latin America, Asia, or Africa—that would be peripheral to the 
war and relatively little affected by its devastation. Then certainly 
we would live through the end of the European Age, and witness a 
new diffusion of power throughout the globe. Possibly this would 
result in a more healthy situation than we now have in our polarized 
world. If there is any way to arrive at it without the enormious cost 
of an atomic war, we will be fortunate to find it. 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER 
Columbia University 


Richard Hofstadter is the author of The American Political Tradition 
and a professor of history at Columbia. University. 


POWER AND THE FREE SOCIETY 


ISTORY NEVER repeats itself exactly and there are in a 
H strict sense no historical parallels. But there are certain 
moments in history which invite comparison. The recent rise of 
the United’ States to world eminence is unique, but in certain 
aspects it is comparable to the situation of Rome after the conquest 
of Greece and the annihilation of Carthage. Rome had started her 
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life as a modest peasant community and her early struggles centered 
around the achievement of security in Central Italy. As the Medi- e” 
terranean world had drawn closer together, Rome had been brought 
into its ever-widening conflicts until, after the final defeat of 
Carthage in 146 B. C., she saw herself left without any major 
opponent in what was then called the “whole inhabited world.” 
Rome not only was crowned with victory over her immediate 
enemies but also burdened with the heavy responsibilities of world 
empire, which soon transformed the Roman state and its citizens. 


Rome’s strength had been her genius for social, political, and 
military organization. The Romans had not excelled in the arts and 
philosophy like the Greeks. They absorbed, however, much of the 
wisdom of Greece; and their grandiose willpower, refined by Greek 
insight, created a world order that lasted for five centuries and 
influenced Western history far beyond a millenium. But this 
achievement was bought at a high price. The century after 146 
B, C. was filled with violent revolutions and civil wars engendered 
by the rapid internal growth and the vast new responsibilities of 
the city. 

The United States did not acquire in 1945 absolute imperial 
status as Rome virtually did in 146 B. C. But the situation of the two 
nations is comparable to the extent that both advanced their power 
immensely at a moment when the world became—at least in a 
strategic sense-~~one world and a retfeat into the former regional 
life was impossible. Must we conclude then, that the United States 
will experience similar internal convulsions and lose its democratic 
and republican institutions in the course of such events? Or should 
we assume that it will be our fate to go the full way of world 
conquest, as the Romans had to do in order to achieve world peace? 


It was Polybius, friend and mentor of Scipio, the victorious 
leader of Rome in the last war with Carthage, who first formu- 
lated the theory that no state could conduct an effective foreign 
policy without a strong and stable constitution. The founders of 
the American republic knew, better than the present generation, 
the great risks involved in the American democratic experiment. 
Such democracy as existed in the ancient world appeared only in 
states of very small size; and it broke down in Rome at the very 
instant when it was called upon to rule a large-scale @mpire. 


The founders of American democracy took a courageous step 
in the unknown when they framed and adopted the United States 
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Constitution. With the one big exception of the Civil War the 


°. American people were able to compose their internal cnflicts 


- peaceably under -this Constitution for more than 160 years. The 
continent was settled from coast to coast, an unprecedented growth 
of pòpulation achieved, and the industrialization of the country 
accomplished. The constitution was amended many times and, 
perhaps even more important, its interpretation’ was adjusted to 
meet new developments. The present system of electing presidents 
conforms to the intentions of the Constitution makers only in a 
superficial way. Similarly, the place of the judiciary has changed 
in many respects without any specific amendment to the text of 
. :the Constitution; and many more such examples could be offered. 
„ Still, surprisingly little has been changed with regard to the 
fundamental structure of the Government. The original separation 
of power among the three branches of government has survived all 
individual changes. 


The separation of powers could be called a system of inter- 
locking powers as well. The system of checks and balances that 
marks American political life, not only on the federal level but 
also in the division of powers between the federal and state govern- 
ments, has proved an admirable system to promote and protect 
the freedom of the individual. Yet we must be aware of the dangers 
inherent in American constitutional government. Fortunately it is 
a government of laws and not of men, but its legalistic nature and 
the wide dispersal of power make the formulation of American 
policy a very slow process. Moreover, authority is so much divided 
and subdivided that the responsibilities for the final political 
outcome are hard to place. 


The American Constitution was the political reflection of the 
` social life of the age in which its founders were rooted and an 
expression of their ideal aspirations. No adequate analysis of the 
very complex religious and intellectual situation of America can 
be given in a few lines, but since the problem is of vital significance 
it should not, be omitted altogether. In his classic treatise on 
Democracy in * America, published more than a hundred years ago, 
Alexis de Tocqueville stressed that in spite of, and also because of, 
the separation of church and state the American churches provided 
the main méral support of the new democratic society, constantly 
invigorating-its ideals of liberty and equality. Important changes 
have taken place during the last century. It has become doubtful 
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whether today the churches can be’ eae the main moral support 
of democracy, though probably they still. are the most“important 
single moral influence. Statistical proof is impossible one way or 
the other. The statistics say that hardly more than one out of two 
Americans belongs to a church. But it is apparent that the influence 
of the churches extends beyond their actual membership, while on 
the other side the ideas on social and political action which they 
propagate do not necessarily originate with them. Very often the 
churches act merely as a secondary channel of mass communication 
for decisions originating elsewhere. 


Much of the function which the churches held in American life 
a century ago is nowadays in the hands of the press, and of 
educational institutions. Taking into account the opportunities for ` 
all classes of the people, it is permissible to call America the best- 
schooled country in the world, in spite of the vast differences among 
the various regions of the country and the lack of equal opportun- 
ities for the American Negro. But education is not intellectually 
self-sustaining. It becomes easily saltless and, even worse, mere 
indoctrination in stale traditions and social habits if its underlying 
ideas are not continually tested in the fire of critical speculation. 
There is, however, still little understanding shown by Americans 
of the imperative need for the cultivation of the pure sciences and 
philosophy. The initial theoretical discoveries on which atomic 
energy is based were largely the work of European scholars, It 
was in application or production that the Americans again proved 
their "clear, free, original, and inventive power of mind.” But the 
capacity for knowing how to apply basic principles to practice or 
what today is extolled as the American “know-how” obviously 
depends on our continued ability to produce new ideas and is not 
just a congenital smartness. And what is true in the science of 
nature is also true with regard to the science of man. If the moral 
fiber of American democratic life is to be maintained in the future, 
we must devote ourselves more to the study of ideas, even of those 
which may not seem immediately applicable to commerce; industry, 
government, and perhaps not even directly to education. 


Recently the United States has formally recognized its tradi- 
tional partnership in the Western world by signing the North At- 
lantic Pact. A majority of the American people knows thfat economic 
and military assistance to Europe are not: printarily an expression 


of American charitable attitude but are motivated by self-interest. 
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Few Americans have realized what Soviet control over all of 
Europe would mean in terms of the ensuing cultural isolation of 
America. From the point of view of American self-interest, it is 
desirable to keep free thought in Europe alive. 


Yet Europe, having grown smaller and exhausted by two World 
Wars, needs not only economic and military assistance but also 
mutual intellectual aid. At present the aims of American democracy 
seem a riddle to the world, which is perhaps not surprising since 
the United States is far from setting them forth clearly. But we 
cannot afford to be so indefinite at a time when clear democratic 
objectives are urgently needed to achieve the greatest possible 
unity of the nation and to have them serve as a powerful beacon 
in world affairs. 


The American people are faced with two supreme political 
tasks: to secure the continued existence of a free society in America 
and to build a world in which free societies can live in peace. The 
two problems are inseparable in practice. A breakdown of the 
free system in America would make the United States incapable of 
conducting an effective foreign policy, while a failure of American 
foreign policy might impose upon us defense burdens of such 
magnitude as to endanger our internal freedom. 


The problems to be solved in maintaining a free society in our 
age are vastly different from those a century or more ago. The 
early America was by no means without sharp contrasts in class 
and income. But though poorer than modern Americans, the pro- 
portion of people who were economically independent was much 
larger than it is at present, when less than three hundred corpora~ 
tions control half the output of American industries. On the other 
side, about one third of the national income is managed today in 
some form by the federal, state, or municipal governments. 


Examples of fundamental changes in American social and 
political life as the result of the machine age could be multiplied. A 
free society today demands the protection of the individual's rights 
and welfare by the Government as much as the protection of the 
individual against arbitrary controls by the Government. To find 
a balanced system in which protection of the rights of the individual 
is matched ‘by the encouragement of private initiative, is without 
any doubt the crucial question of internal government to be solved 
by American democracy. If it failed, liberalism would disappear 
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and a death struggle between two totalitarian systems would usher 
in a wdrld age of human misery. : 

American attitude toward foreign affairs has undergone an 
impressive transformation since Pearl Harbor. The evolution of a 
new foreign policy in hours of crisis may be cited as an example 
of the adaptability and inventiveness of the United States, but it 
would be foolish to pretend that we have fully met the demands of 
the new world situation and even less, that we hold the initiative 
in molding it. 

After World War I the United States recoiled from supporting 
a cooperative world system. The refusal to join the League of 
Nations was only one, if the major, incident in this isolationism. 
Maybe, the refusal to lead in the rebuilding of a free world economy 
was even graver. Between 1919 and 1938 French and British 
diplomacy was chiefly responsible for the unchecked rise of the 
Nazis, but American unwillingness to acknowledge the inter- 
relatedness of the world contributed greatly to the constellation 
existing after 1941, which made it impossible to defeat Germany 
without the strong assistance of the Soviet Union and without 
making far-reaching political concessions to the Russians. Many 
an American who nowadays inveighs against the “sell-out” of 
Yalta was in the thirties in the camp that tried to legislate the 
United States out of world politics. 

We must recognize, too, that the United States was not suf- 
ficiently prepared for its post-World-War II responsibilities. Not 
only the exhaustion of Europe and China but also the strength 
and determination of the Soviet Union were sadly underrated. It 
was assumed that after a short while Britain would resume her pre- 
War position in Europe, while a friendly China would become the 
main stabilizing force in Asia. Though few expected the United 
States to relapse into full isolation again, as after World War I, 
it was believed that she could play her future part in world affairs 
chiefly by participating in international organizations like the 
United Nations, the International Bank, etc. The celerity with 
which American military power was dismantled in the fall of 1945 
was an expression of this ill-founded optimism. i 

American foreign policy has gone a long way in the recognition 
of the dangers in the present world situation, The active policy— 
consisting of such measures as military aid to Turkey,°Greece and 
Western Europe; the North Atlantic Pact; the European Recovery 


Program—is, however, still understood by many Americans as a 
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temporary phase to be ultimately followed by a period in which 
the United States could drastically curtail her activities ‘abroad. 
Such nostalgic expectations have no basis in actual world condi- 
tions. An active foreign policy of the United States is and will 
remain an absolute necessity if a free America is to survive. 


It is little realized that so far we have not yet come fully to grips 
with the most fundamental problems of the future. Noting in 1946- 
47 that Europe might be overrun by Communism, the United States 
attempted to solidify the European economy. The results have 
been gratifying but even by 1952 we shall not have solved the 
- need for larger markets for European goods; this implies among 
other things a greater American willingness to absorb European 
imports. The exigencies of foreign policy may make their impact 
felt on other American institutions and habits. So far we have paid 
for the expansion of our own and our Allies’ armed forces with 
money. But, considering the obligations which we have under- 
written, the American military establishment is dangerously limited. 
The absence of mobile’ American task forces in particular may 
invite an international crisis that we must avoid at any price. Not 
only additional funds but also the question of some universal 
training scheme may have to be considered. 


There remain still other problems of greatest urgency in the 
conduct of American diplomacy. We have not been fastidious in 
accepting allies in order to stem the Soviet tide. Of course, there 
often was no choice and moreover we should not impose an Ameri- 
can pattern on the whole world. But American aid to other countries 
has shown the disquieting trend toward the revival of pristine 
societies which proved so susceptible to totalitarianism in the last 
twenty years. We saw in the American case that the problem of a 
balance between the promotion of social welfare and the protection 
of individual rights is the key to the health of a free society. This 
balance is bound to be a relative one, relative to the history, the 
resources and capabilities of any given country. We have not 
shown a great capacity to distinguish between the ends and means 
of a free society. If we want to be not merely the defenders of the 
rest of the world against the Soviet Union but the builders of a 
dynamic free world, we must learn to draw this distinction with 
ever greate? clarity. - 


Faced with the Chinese catastrophe we had to admit that Chiang 
was not sufficiently democratic to serve acceptably as a shield 
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against, Communism. The American Government recently an- 
nounced that it was without a long-range policy in Asia. With her 
record of anti-colonialism, the United States should be able to 
present to the millions of South-Eastern Asia and Central Africa 
a program of progressive liberation. 


There is, indeed, in present-day America too much sluggish- 
ness of thought and complacency. The gravity of the world situa- 
tion is underrated and consequently the preparedness for making 
those adjustments of hearts and institutions which the historic hour 
demands, is not on a high level. Yet there is reason to believe that 
the American people, once awakened to the new problems, can 
and will successfully meet them. 


HAJO HOLBORN 
Yale University 


Hajo Holborn is the author of American Military Government and 
a professor-of European history at Yale. ~ 
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PORTUGAL - 


EA: 35,000 square miles (one- POPULATION: 


half the size of Kansas}. 8.5 millior 






STANDARD OF LIVING 


Portuga! U.S. 
Nutritional level-daily calories (1948-49) 2,184 3,186 


Literacy Less than 50% 97% 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


STRATEGIC ., 


The North Atlantic Treaty: Signed by the U.S. and Portugal, April 
4, 1949, obligating both parties to consider an attack-on the 
other as an attack on itself. 

The Military Assistance Program: As an Atlantic Pact signatory, 
Portugal is eligible to receive arms and munitions from the 
U.S. and is a participant in the North Atlantic Defense 
Committee. 


Bases: The Azores, U.S. wartime air base, sold to Portugal in 1946 and 
A now in use by trans-Atlantic airlines. 


ECONOMIC, 


U.S. Imports (1948): $20 million. Chiefly cork, fish and fish products, 
cocoa and liquor. 

U.S. Exporgs (1948): $75 million. Chiefly machinery, autos, trucks, and 
grain. i ` . 

American-owned private investments (1943): $19 million. 











PORTUGAL: ATLANTIC PACT ALLY 


By Olive Holmes 


ORTUGAL IS THE SILENT PARTNER in the economic and 

defense arrangements of the Western community. Least known 
of the United States’ allies in the North Atlantic Treaty, the Salazar 
government shuns publicity abroad on its new role and forbids it 
at home. For the outside world, therefore, the effect of the radical 
change in Portuguese policy which has brought that nation into 
the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty is akin to that of 
a detonation in an old silent movie—seen but not heard. So far as 
Lisbon and Washington are concerned, the less notice taken by 
public opinion of the collaboration between these two politically 
incompatible governments, the better. 

Portugal’s adherence to the pact was presumably as embarras- 
sing a compromise for the nationalist regime of Prime Minister 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar as it was for the United States. His- 
torically, the Portuguese have distrusted international engagements. 
“Whenever Portugal intervened in Europe's internal conflicts,” 
Salazar stated in his address to the National Assembly urging rati- 
fication of the treaty, “we were distracted to the grave prejudice of 
our overseas tasks. We returned to the Patria, if sometimes with 
glory, always disillusioned with our interventions.” 1 

This small, southernmost European country has trusted to dis- 
tance and the cover of the British navy to secure its independence 
and the maritime routes which string together its “proudest jewels,” 
the overseas territories scattered across the world from the mid- 
Atlantic to Oceania. Even when national bankruptcy threatened 
in 1928, public opinion rejected League of Nations financial help 
because the terms stipulated that a loan should be administered by 
the League itself. Under Salazar, Portuguese isolationism was ac- 
centuated from 1928 forward and, by a combination of luck and 
diplomacy, Portugal managed to remain at least technically neutral 
during World War I. . 

Although the belligerents found it convenient to respect the 


1 Diario de Noticias (Lisbon), July 27, 1949. A ° 
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, country’s boundaries, postwar economic forces have disregarded 


them. Salazar’s motives in entering the Western bloc may largely 
be explained by the trade and financial deficits which have mounted 
to serious proportions during the past two years and fired unrest 
among Portuguese who find it increasingly hard to- overlook dis- 
parities between the promises and the performance of the New 
State. Portugal's signature on the North Atlantic Treaty, more- 
over, is an expression of solidarity with “Western civilization” in 
the cold war against international Communism. The militantly 


- Catholic Salazar regime did not allow the opposition of the Church 


toward Nazism to dissuade it from maintaining full relations with 
Germany until the announcement of Hitler’s death, when flags 
stood at half mast over public buildings. But opposition to Russia 
has been unremitting. 


Its strategic location and overseas possessions constitute for the 
Western. powers Portugal's admission card to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, The Azores, island pinpoints in the mid-Atlantic, provide an 
important fueling, repair, and communications base for American 
civil and military aircraft, facilitating the use of the southern route 
both in direct transit to the Mediterranean and as an auxiliary 


 route-to northern Europe during winter months. In 1944, after 


months of wrestling with Salazar’s legalistic concept of neutrality, 
the United States obtained an agreement for the joint construction 
and operation of a base on Santa Maria island for a period ending 


in 1946, In that year Washington sought and finally obtained 


transit facilities at Lajens airfield, in the same group, and on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948, an agreement to extend this period through 1952 
was announced, These short-term extensions, which may be de- 


‘nounced by the Portuguese government with three months’ notice 


-© or relinquished at any time by the United States, were wrung from 


Lisbon with even greater difficulty than the wartime agreements. 
But the military establishment considers the Lajens field as an in- 
tegral part of the arc of United States air defenses which stretches 


‘> from Greenland to West Africa. 


The harbors and African territories of Portugal, especially Mo- 


.zambique—principal outlet for the strategic minerals of the Rho- 


desian hinterland—constitute a vital concern of British strategy 
and colonial economy. Although Britain sells three times as much 
to Portugal as it buys, Britain suffers a consistent adverse balance 
of paymenés with the Portuguese Empire as a whole. Large items 


. 
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in this deficit are shipping costs and remittances of interest, dive 9 
idends, and earnings of emigrants and Mozambique laborers in 
South Africa. By the end of the war, too, Portugal had accum- 
ulated 80 million pounds sterling in blocked accounts in London, 
These considerations made it inevitable that the Salazar regime 
should be included in the European Recovery Program. Having in 
mind the importance of Portuguese cooperation in a program of 
central African development, Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin, more- - 
over, in January, 1948, proposed Portugal for membership in the 
Western Union. k 


Having gone so far as to enter the North Atlantic Treaty, how- 
ever, the Lisbon government may be unable to go farther. On the 
issue of more intimate cooperation with Western European na- 
tions, Salazar has encountered resistance from both the nationalists 
and the liberal opposition. This unusual alignment is in a sense the 
creation of the Prime Minister himself, who encouraged national- 
ism in an attempt to pull Portugal together after the chaotic period 
of the Liberal Republic. - 


The hard core of the nationalist forces is constituted by the 
military clique which, inthe final reckoning, sustains the dictator- 
ship. Led by Minister of War Lt. Colonel Santas Costa, the ` 
“Tiger,” who is increasingly a power in Portugal, they are men 
who served their apprenticeship in the colonies and completed their 
training, in some cases, with combat experience in the Spanish Civil 
War. ? At heart they are anti-British. Although they realize Por- 
tugal needs Britain’s protection, they have never been able to for- 
give that nation for its yielding before German pressure in the 
matter of Portugal's claims in Africa. Furthermore, they are bitter 
about the exclusion of Spain from the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Spain and Portugal are associated in a mutual defense alliance un- - 
der the “Iberian Pact,” created in 1939 and reaffirmed in 1948, 


It is therefore significant that Salazar took occasion in a speech 
to the armed forces, shortly before Bevin's reference to Portugal, to . 
speak disparagingly of Western Union or any forri of European 
federation. In his recent address to the National Assembly—Por- 
tugal’s one-party legislature—the Prime Minister was at special. 
2 A volunteer corps recruited from the Portuguese arm} fought on the Loyalist 
side of the Spanish civil war. Known as the “Viriatos,” these volunteers were 


commanded by Major Jorge Botelho Moniz, one of those who opposed ratification 
of the North Atlantic Treaty in the National Assembly. , 
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pains to explain that the government was satisfied that nothing in 

*the treaty would violate the principle of avoiding undesirable mili- 
tary commitments on Portuguese territory. The subsequent debate 
on ratification was interesting for its scarcely concealed note of 
criticism and the fact that 3 of the 83 delegates present voted 
against the pact, ostensibly because Spain was not a member.’ 
The fact of the case is, however, that the Salazar government has 
workéd hard to bring about the inclusion of Spain in the Western 
military alliance. Generalissimo Franco's five-day visit to Lisbon 
in October 1949—the first foreign tour that the chief of the Span- 
ish state has made since his access to power—was intended to con- 
vince domestic as well as foreign opinion that the solidarity of the 
Iberian nations is unimpaired. Portugal in this instance, as in the 
past, is serving as Spain's bridge to the West. 


In the same speech, the Prime Minister assured the democratic 
opposition that it need be under no illusion that Portugal, in ad- 
hering to the Western military alliance, was also embracing the 
ideological principles set forth in the preamble of the pact. Salazar 
said: “The definition of this ideology is obviously unfortunate... 
and suffers from vacuousness or imprecision of certain formulas that 
are already worn out and disturbing because they are employed 
everywhere in..the most diverse interpretations.” And with the 
accent of irony that is seldom absent from his utterances, -he con- 
tinued, “We feel ourselves bound by the obligations of the pact and 
by its general ends, not by doctrinary assertions tending to regiment 
political systems about whose virtues we in our own country are 
sufficiently aware.” ; 

This specific reservation to the preamble of the pact with its 
references to the United Nations Charter, democracy and individ- 
ual liberty has increased resentment—not against Salazar, with 
whose opinions Portuguese are familiar—but against the United 
States. The Prime Minister's stock, in fact, has risen at the expense 
of that of the Truman Administration. “At least Salazar has had 
the courage which the United States and all the other advocates of 
ratification lack," was the private comment of one member of the 
opposition. Human nature being what it is, nevertheless, the anti- 
Salazar forces were stunned afresh by the failure of the United 
States to abandon its expedient “policy of bases” in Portugal and 
to stand boldly for the principles that are reiterated for the benefit 


8 Diario de Noticias, July 28, 1949. 
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of Portuguese on the 11:30 p.m. “Voice of America” broadcasts. 
II 


The foreign policy issue has arisen at a time when discontent 
and uncertainty are on the increase in Portugal as the result of a 
serious economic crisis. Never before has there been so much gen- 
eral questioning of the bargain that the Portuguese struck when 
they exchanged anarchy for order and prosperity. 

When Salazar took the oath of office 23 years ago, he made an 
unusual request of the people of his country. “I know what I want 
and where I am going,” he said, “but do not ask that I achieve my 
goal within a few months.” In those days the terms “democracy” 
and “dictatorship” did not have the same content for those who 
heard him. Democracy connoted the “party jobbery, the anarchical 
movements of opinion and the sordid conspiracies of private inter- 
ests” of the Liberal Republic which had seen 52 governments in 
16 years. The dictatorship—as even the government describes it- 
self—meant the conscious rejection of individualist democracy for 
a corporativist formula which would ensure liberty and order within 
a typically Portuguese social framework. Except for sporadic in- 
tervals under the Republic, Portugal had never known democracy, 
and the countryside was conservative and clerical. Genuine sup- 
port existed for the absolutist, paternalistic government which 
Salazar proceeded to organize. Moreover, the Prime Minister 
promised material improvements. The succession of sweeping 
financial and administrative reforms of the early years appeared to 
bear his promises out. Unlike Spain, the country had escaped a 
devastating civil war; the Salazar regime faced no foreign compli- 
cations; and the fantastic proportions of the war boom eventually 
gave the country the means to carry out his plans for economic 
development. 

Almost a quarter of a century after Salazar’s promises, there is 
a disposition among thoughtful Portuguese to make a critical reckon- 
ing of the New State’s record. Order, in the narrow definition of 
the term, has been restored, and, according to Salazar, “Most Por- 
tuguese have never had so much liberty as under the present re- 
gime, because within the limits in which it is conceded it is equal 
for all and effectively guaranteed.” 4 


4 “O meu depoimento,” January 7, 1949 (Edicoes SNI, Lisbon, 1940). 
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By contrast with Spain, the Portuguese police state hag been 
*mild thus far in its control of the press, its pressure on the opposi- 
tion, and its treatment of political prisoners. At intervals stipulated 
by the constitution Portugal goes through the motions of an elec- 
tion. for president of the National Assembly, which is the nearest 
thing to a representative governing body in the country. Sufficient 
“liberty” is accorded the opposition to organize, place a candidate 
on the ballot, and campaign in public meetings and the press. In 
contested elections—and these have been a postwar phenomenon 
only—the opposition, however, has found it impossible to secure 
radio time, halls of sufficient capacity, or a fair share of space in 
‘ the-controlled press, much less guarantees that the elections would 
not be fraudulent. Aged Field Marshal Oscar de Fragoso Carmona 
has-regulatly been returned to the presidency since 1928 by ma- 
jorities of more than 90 per cent of the registered electorate. The 
vote is compulsory, and blank ballots or abstention from the polls 
count as votes for the government candidate. 


Although many Portuguese might concede that in keeping order 
Salazar has complied with half of the bargain they arranged for 
order and ‘prosperity, the other half seems almost as far from real- 
ization in 1949 as when the New State came into being. The basic 
poverty of natural resources, low national income, and one of the 
fastest growing populations in Europe impose limitations upon the 
rate of progress in the field of economic-and social reform. During 
the generation Salazar has been in power—despite balanced bud- 
gets, access to the large empty colonies of Mozambique and An- 
gola with their potential food and mineral resources, and the war, 
windfall—the Portuguese people have not enjoyed measurable im- 
provement in their standard of living or relief from overcrowding. 


In the regime’s schedule of priorities, financial reform came 
first, then provision of capital and technical skills, and lastly econo- 
„mic development. Because “of the government's reluctance to 
accept the help of foreign capital, projects which would attack the - 
underlying causes of poverty, disease and ignorance, such as the 
coordinated plan for the development of hydroelectric power, flood 
control and irrigation, were repeatedly postponed. Despite greatly 
increased capital reserves, Portugal entered the postwar period 
ill-prepared to withstand the stresses of the breakdown of inter- 
‘national currency movements, inflation and, not least, the severe 
and prolonged drought. 
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Fogeign trade furnishes the principal index to Portugal's econo- 
mic health. In 1946, as a result of lucrative wartime sales of" 
wolfram ores and tin to both sides, Portugal had amassed almost 
$750 million in gold and foreign exchange.6 The escudo, the 
Portuguese monetary unit, was quoted as a “hard currency” and 
no controls were instituted to prevent European brokers from using 
Portuguese currency to buy dollars or to discriminate against lux- 
ury imports in favor of imports of urgently needed investment or 
consumer goods. When the Salazar regime finally imposed ex- 
change and import controls (toward the end of 1947), the deficit 
on merchandise account had risen to $221.8 million (as compared- 
with $87.9 million in 1946 and $42.6 million in 1938)8—and 
Lisbon had probably the most modern fleet of taxis in all Europe. 


When Portugal associated itself with the Marshall Plan, it 
claimed that it would not request direct aid from ECA or join the 
intra~-European payments scheme. In 1948, however, with its 
balance of payments and gold reserves steadily deteriorating to a 
point at which the legal currency backing of $140 million was 
endangered, the Salazar regime entered a request for direct dollar: 
aid in the amount of $100.6 million for the 1949-50 period. The 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation reduced that 
amount to $31.5 million in direct aid and $26.2 million in drawing 
rights on the basis of an ECA recommendation to the effect that 
only a part of Portugal’s programmed imports for the period under 
discussion could be considered as falling within the scope of the 
program, since they were not altogether intended for relief pur- 
poses, The projected aid, it was believed, would encourage exports 
from Portugal or the colonies of foodstuffs, iron ore, chromium, and 
manganese to the other Marshall Plan countries, as well as to the 
United States, which is interested in increasing the flow of strategic 
minerals from the African hinterland. It was hoped, too, that 
Portuguese imports of certain foods and fuels in short supply 
might be thereby reduced. 


The country's economic difficulties are only in part the product 
of the world imbalance of trade, inordinate demand, and insuffi- 


5 Banque de Portugal, Rapport du Conseil d'Administration, Exercite 1947 (Lisbon 
1948), À 


6 Economic ae Administration, Portugal Country Study (Washington), 
February 1949, p. 
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cient controls. Grave injury has been inflicted on its balance of 
‘payments by natural disasters, and the injury has been compounded 
by a rigid price policy which has closed some European markets 
to the country’s principal exports of cork, naval stores, wines, and 
sardines. 

In the first six months of 1948 the tonnage and value of most 
exports declined sharply. In value, total exports were 14 per cent 
below the equivalent period in 1948, itself a poor export year. 
Imports, however, increased 9 per cent over the same period of the 
previous year. Portugal suffered an adverse balance of trade with 
every country in the world except the German Bizone, and, on the 
basis of the six months trend, will incur a total unfavorable mer- 
chandise balance of $280 million for the entire year. 7 


Growing unemployment is reported in the viniculture and fruit 
industries of the south which have also suffered from the prevading 
drought. In the past the government has been able to bring about 
shifts of manpower to areas where a labor shortage exists. But 
employment has been universally slack. 


Under the circumstances, criticism is becoming bolder and 
more specific and its burden is the “improvidence of a regime which 
during twenty-three years left requirements of the increasing popu- 
lation and industrial development dependent on installations for 
electric power dating from 1918.” It is pointed out that the original 
purpose of the hydroelectric development program was to supply 
cheap power to Portuguese industries. Now, owing to the gov~ 
ernment’s delay, inexplicable in view of the budget surpluses re- 
ported year after year, power will be expensive, when obtainable. 
Meanwhile, the growing use of coal and petroleum—nearly all of 
which must be imported at high cost—makes acceleration of the 
program even more necessary. 


For the government to step in now with public works projects, 
overseas food purchases, and a heightened effort to complete the 
power program would mean a critical strain on the national treas- 
ury, already depleted by non-productive disbursements for the 
civil service and the armed forces, and on Portugual’s balance of 
payments. Government expenditures between 1938 and 1944 
mounted annually. By 1947 they were $227 million (5,675,000 con- 


‘ane Commerce Weekly, Airgram from Lisbon Embassy, September 19, 
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tos)—sthe equivalent of total government expenditures between . 
1938 and 1944, 8 y 


In spite of reported surpluses, deficits have been the rule since 
1938 with the single exception of 1942, although they have been 
concealed by government borrowing. In June of 1949 the liquid 
assets in the government's account in the Bank of Portugual were 
reported to be less than enough to meet general expenses for three 
days. To avoid insolvency, a variety of new taxes has been 
imposed. 


III 


Confidence both in the legend of Salazar’s economic “wizardry” 
and in the regime's ability to maintain order has been shaken by 
the revelation of the extent of the crisis. For the government has 
displayed uncertainty and even apprehensiveness in recent moves, 
In June, 1949, a Public Security Council was set up in agreement 
with the Spanish government with exceptional powers to be used 
in maintaining order. The Council is composed of the commanders 
of the National Republican Guard (the state troops), the Public 
Security Police and the director of the International Police for the 
Defense of the State (PIDE), the Gestapo of Portugual. By decree, 
all persons who might sponsor, adhere to, or collaborate with groups 
of “Communist character” or which have as their purpose the 
“commission of crime against the external security of the State” 
may be interned for a period of one to three years. In August, 
1949, fifteen men from Madeira and the Azores were convicted 
for “subversive activities’ during the presidential campaign and 
sentenced from 18 months to 4 years. 


Dismissals from public employment, intimidation and other 
forms of pressure upon opponents of the regime increased after the 
February, 1949, presidential elections, If cause is given, it is usu- 
ally for "opposition to the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution and non-collaboration with the State.” In one coastal 
town a poll watcher who made the mistake of accurately reporting 
the number of ballots cast for the opposition instead of “modifying” 


e 


8 International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, (Washington), 
August, 1949. 


9 Diario de Noticias (New Bedford, Mass.), August 25, 1949. e 
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the count, was discharged.‘ Similar treatment was given an em- 
“ployee of the public library who “failed to defend the interests of 
the country” because he merely sympathized with the opposition: 
At first the press was allowed to reproduce such announcements; 
when they became too numerous to escape comment, however, 
they were censored. All persons who have suffered sanctions of 
this kind are now liable to police surveillance or internment in 
. metropolitan Portugal -or in the notorious concentration camps of 
the Azores and: Cape Verde islands. 


Supporters of the regime assert that the considerable growth 
in the clandestine Communist movement has required adoption of 
rigid security controls; the opposition claims that Salazar’s policy 
and that of the Western powers, between them, have created Com- 
munism in Portugal, Estimates of Communist strength vary wide- 
ly. There is no doubt, however, that the party is making new 
converts from the ranks of city workers and intellectuals. Accord- 
ing to the “situationists," as government supporters are known, 
Communists captured control of the opposition candidacy of Gen- 
eral Norton de Mattos in the February, 1949, elections. 1° 


Where the regime betrays its greatest unsureness, however, 
is in the failure to make definite provision for Salazar’s successor. 
“Salazar will not have any successor; there is no dauphin for a 
regime like this’; Marcelo Caetano, president of the executive 
committee of the single party, National Union, said last January, 
“The succession of Salazar will devolve on the spirit of Salazar 
incarnated in an entire generation.” 11 This omission can only 
be explained by the fact that Salazar, with all his undeniable ability 
as a system-builder, has not been able to break out of the imprison- 
ing myth of the indispensable man. A quarter of a century after 
his dictum to the Portuguese people, he is still unable to say where 
the regime is ultimately going. “There are no eternal regimes, 
there are no perfect regimes, there are no universal regimes,” he 
declared in January 1949—and added uncertainly, “the regime 
must complete its evolution.” 


10 In an interview with this writer on January 18, 1949, General Norton stated 
categorically that, if elected, he would never consent to allowing the Communists 
any important influence’ in Portugal. On January 23, however, he described the 
Communists as “true patriots and true Portuguese.’ O Primeiro de Janeiro (Porto) 


January 24, 1949. 
11 Economist ‘¢Lcindon) “Dictator's Dilemma in Portugal,” March 12, 1949, 
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With an incongruous naiveté, the Portuguese dictator has been 
trying since the end of the war to create a docile opposition within’ 
the New State so that when Cincinnatus returns to his plow the 
government will not descend once more to the dusty, bloodstained 
arena of partisan politics, There is evidence that Salazar was 
genuinely surprised to discover that the major object of his oppon- 
ents in February, 1948, was to raze the New State to its- founda- 
tion, “All will have noticed three fundamental errors in the opposi- 
tion's strategy,” he declared. “The first was to challenge the presi- 
dential elections; the second to make them the decisive factor in 
the country’s political system; and the third, alliance with the 
Communists, and virtual submission to their direction.” 


Earlier Salazar had threatened that this election would be the 
last opportunity for the anti-government forces to effect their “con- 
stitutional coup-d’etat.” Only Salazar can say whether he is 
contemplating a further advance along the corporative way, in the 
creation of a Corporative Chamber with genuine legislative func- 
tions, or whether what he has in mind is a restoration of the 
monarchy, possibly to be synchronized with that in Spain. But 
will either of these moves dispose of the rising opposition, on the 
one hand, or create a responsible successor government, on the 
other? 


The Prime Minister's advisers have been urging him to give the 
anti-Salazar forces a voice, “with the proper safeguards.” Last 
spring his old tutor at Coimbra University, Serras e Silva, ob- 
served in a special article for O Primeiro de Janeiro that: 


“The opposition which would have been dangerous fifteen 
years ago in the Portuguese parliament seems to me today 
acceptable and even necessary, because the social milieu had 
evolved and political institutions must evolve along with 
opinion . . . Opinion is the.great force, the force which even 
absolute principles must fear.” 


If Salazar hoped that the opposition would contest the November, 
1949, elections on his terms, however, he was disappointed. Rival 
independent tickets were offered in only two of the thirty regions 
into which metropolitan Portugal and the colonies are divided for 
electoral purposes. The bulk of the anti-Salazar forces, having 
burned their fingers last winter, were twice-shy at the prospect of 
attempting to obtain permission for their candidates to qualify, in 
the eleven days alloted for that purpose, and of campaigning under 
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the watchful eye of the new Security Council. The National inion 
“easily carried all districts. 

In view of Salazar's rigid and cautious attitude, it is hardly 
likely that the coming constitutional reform will provide for greater 
direct, popular representation in the Portuguese government. Por- 
tugal therefore must continue to be a sleeping volcano, as a vis- 
itor to that country recently described it, in which change must be 
expected. And change will come when the people of Portugal—not 
the Oporto businessmen and the Lisbon intellectuals but the dour, 
hard-working, fatalistic fishermen and peasants of the backlands— 
withdraw their mandate of silent acquiescence in the regime. This 
might have happened sooner, and with less possibility of violence, 
had the dictatorship carried through the economic, social, and 
educational reforms it promised. If the reform had occurred, his- 
tory would have rendered the victory, in defeat, to Salazar. What- 
ever happens now cannot be entered on the credit side for the 
New State, and in the meantime the Portuguese government must 
look abroad for support rather than at home. 


In providing aid, the Western powers must take into consider- 
ation the essential insecurity of alliance with a dictatorship which, 
because the. people have not been consulted, is unable to offer 
guarantees that it is capable of fulfilling its obligations. Henrique 
Galvao, a member of the National Assembly and a former infantry 
officer who supported the coup which brought Salazar to power, 
wrote not long ago for the Jornal de Noticias in the metaphorical 
style required by censorship: 


“Obviously we are not going to wish that there be gathered 
in the anti-Communist world a flock of sheep as blind and 
obedient as those in the Communist world. This would be, in 
spite of the difference of facade, a defeat in advance. But 
with another spirit, other methods, we could perhaps . . . con- 
struct, as a victory in advance, and without prejudice to the 
atom bomb, our own Unity and our own Force. It will not be 
through speeches made alternately in Europe and America 
that we will secure victory.” 


And, with a typically Portuguese allusion, “Our vessel is sailing, 
but it is shipping water.” 


Olive Holme’ is a member of the research staff of the Foreign Policy 
Association. . 
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PEACE WITH THE SOVIET UNION 
By Philip Jacob 


TRUCE IN THE COLD WAR is now possible. Neither 
Russia nor the United States has been able to score a con- 
clusive victory by diplomatic thrust or economic pressure. Yet 
neither country is ready or willing to risk war. International de- 
velopments during 1949 make necessary a basic re-evaluation of 
the premises on which the two countries have based their policies. 


The Communist sweep in China and Russia's early and un- 
expected mastery of the art of atomic explosion confront American 
exponents of “containment” with new strategic problems of great 
magnitude. The Kremlin, for its part, faces the solid entrenchment 
of American power in Western Europe symbolized by the North 
Atlantic Pact, the resistance of Germans to Communist objectives, 
and, even more disconcerting, the challenge of an unregenerate 
Titoism from within its own orbit. Under such circumstances, 
Russia and the United States have little to gain and much to lose 
by continuing their struggle on the plane of force. In the end they 
would jeopardize their national security, their respective ideologies 
and the peace of the world. The moment is opportune to seek again 
the possible bases of accommodation on outstanding issues. 


Convincing evidence that accommodation is possible is pre- 
sented in a recent analysis of Russian-American . relations 
by a working party of the American Friends Service Committee.! 
Such an accomplishment would require, however, a fresh and more 
conciliatory approach in American policy toward the Soviet Union 
to test how far the Russian leaders might be willing to reciprocate 
in order to ease the tension and resolve present deadlocks. 

With this end in view, the Quaker group proposes a change in 
American policy to liberalize economic relations with the USSR 
and Eastern Europe, to promote the political and economic unifica~ 
tion and “neutralization” of Germany, to broaden cooperation with 
the USSR in the United Nations, and to achieve a minimum agree- 


1 The United States and the Soviet Union (New Haven, Yale, 1949). 
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j 
ment on initial steps towards international regulation of armę and 
‘atomic energy. These proposals offer a definitive alternative to 
bitter prosecution of Soviet-American conflict, on the one hand, and 


to surrender of essential principles of human value and political 
freedom on the other. 


Sources of Ameritcan-Russian Hostility 


The hostility between the United States and Russia is admittedly 
deep-rooted, reflecting basic differences in both aims aand methods. 
Despite professions of peace and democracy the Soviet leaders 
adhere unequivocally to the Marxist-Leninist aim of world revolu- 
tion against capitalist governments. Stalin himself has consistently 
made this aim clear. In Foundations of Leninism, he declared: 


. . . the development and support of revolution in other 
countries is an essential task of the victorious revolution. 
Therefore, the revolution in the victorious country must regard 
itself not as-a self-sufficient entity but as an aid, as a means of 
hastening the victory of the proletariat in other countries. Lenin 
expressed this thought in a nutshell when he said that the task 
of the victorious revolution is to do ‘the utmost possible in one 
country for the development, support and stirring up of the 
revolution in all countries’.”” 2 

Stalin disagreed with Trotsky and other Bolshevik leaders in 
regard to the timing and strategy of the world revolution and he 
was prepared in the face of hostile Nazism to ally Russia with 

“capitalist” governments to save it from destruction. But neither he 

nor the other influential Soviet leaders forsook proletarian revolution 

as the essential Communist goal. 


The U. S. has been fundamentally opposed not only to this 
Soviet objective, but to the methods used to carry out Soviet 
policies. The Russian cult of revolutionary Marxism rejects western 
democratic principles of political competition such as accepting 
the verdict of a majority or respecting the right of a minority to 
strive for political power. As a result, intolerance, violence, and a 
ruthless dictatorship over every phase of life, are accepted as 
necessary in the struggle of classes, both within and among states. 
These methods appear abhorrent to Americans who profess belief 
in the dignity and worth of every man, and hold that common 


2 Foundations ef Leninism (London, 1942), p. 41. 
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welfare is best secured when everyone has freedom to direct his 
own life and to decide on public policy. . 


Russian-American hostility has been intensified by the at- 
mosphere of suspicion which has enveloped relations between the 
two countries and the fear which each has of domination or direct 
military attack by the other. Americans now distrust Russian pro- 
fessions of peace and moves of conciliation as much as they do 
expressions of Communist belligerence. We live in the expectancy 
of aggressive Soviet thrusts against the integrity of free nations, 
including our own. Soviet leaders appear equally convinced that the 
United States is continually plotting to overthrow their regime. 
This fear comes naturally to persons who are steeped in Lenin’s 
doctrine of an inevitable capitalist counter-revolutionary attack on 
a socialist system, and have been nurtured on Russia’s history of 
repeated foreign invasions. Although the U. S. government has 
officially disavowed any intention of aggression against the Soviet 
Union, the denunciation of the Soviet regime by American leaders, 
both official and private, and the extension of American military 
commitments to the Near and Middle East have evidently been 
taken by the Russians as confirmation of their suspicions, Such 
a climate of distrust makes a settlement between Russia and the 
U. S. extraordinarily difficult, because neither has faith that the 
other will keep its agreements. 


Bases of Accommodation 


The Quaker study, however, points out cultural, historical and 
strategic factors which would permit an accommodation between 
Russia and the U. S. on the basis of ‘‘live-and-let-live.” Competi- 
tion and struggle would continue, but in peace and without the 
unconditional surrender of either way of life. 


In temperament and outlook, Russians and Americans have 
surprising similarities. Both peoples have had an essentially frontier 
tradition; both have an essentially materialistic standard of values, 
and hence entertain a high regard for each other's technical ac- 
complishments; both profess a democratic scorn for distinctions in 
rank and hark back with pride to their revolts against privilege. 


Historically, Russia and the U. S. have found it possible to 
collaborate despite almost continual dislike of each other's institu- 
tions. At critical moments, in the face of common dangers they have 
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joined as allies in war, and successfully coordinated their strategic 

- planning, supply operations, and political policy. In peacetimé, they 
have traded to each other's advantage. Russian raw materials have 
been exchanged for United States industrial products, and com- 
mercial agreements have generally been made and executed in 
good faith. 


Of decisive importance in seeking an accommodation is the 
extreme reluctance of both governments to undertake war in 
pressing their foreign policies. Neither, in reality, contemplates 
launching a military attack. Either aggressive or “preventive” war 
is repugnant to most Americans, and to judge by America’s present 
military posture and diplomacy, the United States government does 
not have the slightest intention of starting one. Responsible Ameri- 
can officials have given categorical assurances to this effect both 
publicly and directly to the Russian government. In a conversation 
with Molotov in May, 1948, for instance, Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith stated: 


“My government wishes to make it unmistakably clear that 
the U. S. has no hostile or aggressive designs whatever with 
respect to the Soviet Union. Assertions to the contrary are 
falsehoods which can result only from complete misunderstand- 
ing or malicious motives.” 


At the same time, the Kremlin also appears to have repudiated 
international war against non-Communist countries as an appro- 
priate means of advancing its aims. Soviet leaders draw a funda- 
mental distinction between the aim of world revolution and the 
tactics by which it is to be achieved. Revolution, they insist, should 
be undertaken only when the time is “ripe,” when internal disorder 
and formidable proletarian organization have weakened capitalist 
governments from within. 


Although a “series of frightful collisions” between the Soviet 
Republic and “imperialist” states is considered ultimately inevitable 
by Lenin and his followers, 4 they foresee an interim period of un- 


3 My Three Years in Moscow. 


4 Lenin, for instance, stated at the party Congress in 1919, “. .. the existence of 
the Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states for a long time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must triumph in the end. Before that end supervenes, 
a series of frightful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states will be, inevitable.” 
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certain duration before this day arrives. During this period, the 
nee coexistence of capitalist and socialist states is considered e 
not only possible but desirable. War should be avoided so that 
the socialist system may be strengthened “in one country”. Thus 
Malenkov on the anniversary of the Russian Revolution, November 
6, 1949, declared (essentially for Russian consumption): 


“The Soviet Union pursues without retreating a policy of peace 
and friendship among peoples. We do not want war and we 
shall do everything possible to avert it... The Soviet people 
are not afraid of peacetime competition with capitalism.” 


At Communist party congresses since 1925 Stalin has consistent- 
ly set forth as the first point of Soviet foreign policy the preservation 
of peace and the strengthening of business relations with all coun- 
tries. Flexibility in tactics has been a notable characteristic of Len- 
in's and Stalin's interpretation of Marxism and it would therefore 
seem entirely in keeping for Russian Communist leaders to accept 
peaceful accommodation with the United States and the countries of 
the west if present “historical conditions’ make it appear 
advantageous. 


There is considerable evidence that the Soviet timetable does 
call for -peace at the present time and in the foreseeable future. A 
prodigious effort to repair the physical and economic damage of the 
war still preoccupies the government and people of the Soviet 
Union. Some measures to ease the living conditions of the masses 
have been undertaken, such as ending rationing, and increasing 
the production of consumer goods under the post-war Five-Year 
Plan. These actions as well as the tightened restriction on the 
movement of foreign persons and information into the Soviet Union, 
suggest that the morale of the people may have been seriously 
weakened by contact with western standards of living during and 
since the war. Under such conditions, the launching of war or mili- 
tary aggression would add further strain and in fact nullify the 
very policies of isolation and progressive achievement of stated 
Communist welfare goals which are now considered essential to 
buttress the home front. 


Soviet leaders, furthermore, have shown no disposition to use 
the Red Army to overthrow non-Communist governments or attack 
non-Communist territories outside the Soviet “security belt” of 
bordering states. As a matter of fact, they have refrained from 
outright military pressure even in their postwar relations with 
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Finland, Iran, and Turkey, though these immediate neighbors have 
. rebuffed strong Russian demands for strategic, economic, or terri- 
torial concessions. In Czechoslovakia, the Balkans, and in the Far 
East, the USSR may have supplied military as well as other types 
of assistance to indigenous Communist groups, but the Red Army 
itself has not been engaged. Fear of American military might can 
hardly account for this restraint. Whatever the capacity of the 
U. S. to deliver an atomic air attack on Russia, it is generally con- 
ceded that a determined Soviet thrust in Europe during the last 
four years could have reached the Channel, thus confronting the 
U. S. with a military problem even greater than that of dislodging 
Nazi forces. 


The principal deterrent to Soviet westward expansion by force 
of arms apparently lies rather in the recognition that this would 
lead to a prolonged war which would harm the USSR, and, further, 
in the conviction that the revolutionary process will bring about 
the downfall of the capitalist states from within. Insofar as the 
United States has exercised a restraining influence, the Quaker 
report shrewdly observes that it has come essentially from: 


“the American political attitude, the general strength and 
adaptability of the American economy, and United States 
support of non-Communist forms of political and economic 
organization in Europe, by example as well as by direct and 
tangible economic assistance.” 


Finally, an important factor in dissuading Soviet leaders from 
any thoughts of military attack on the West at the present time is 
the emergence of nationalist “deviations” challenging Russian con- 
trol of Communist parties outside of the Soviet Union. The Krem- 

_lin’s paramount concern, overshadowing questions of foreign policy, 
has always been to maintain absolute internal unity and disciplined 
submission to its directives within the Communist ranks throughout 
the world. ‘This task has become increasingly difficult as national 
Communist parties have gained power in other states and secured 
an independent basis of strength within their own countries. Further 
major extensions of Communist control may actually weaken 

- Russian control in the Communist orbit. Faced with such a dilemma, 
the Soviet leaders can hardly risk embarking on a program of 
world-wide ‘expansion, unless they find a means of effectively up- 

. rooting among non-Russian peoples the most deeply embedded of 

modern ideologies—nationalism. The expansion of Soviet Com- 
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munism, at least by military means, is restrained by its own dual 
charater—Russian nationalism and Marxian Communism. So long 
‘as Russian leaders insist on identifying their own national objectives 
with the Communist world program they will confront mounting 
resistance from other Communists who likewise retain strong na~ 
tional loyalties and are unprepared to support Soviet actions merely 
to extend Russian domination. 


The barriers to peace with the Soviet Union therefore are not 
insurmountable. With both the U. S. and the USSR committed, for 
their respective reasons, to the avoidance of war as an instrument 
of their policies, they should be able with wise statesmanship to 
move towards a settlement of outstanding issues between them. 
The Quaker proposals merit serious consideration as a possible basis 
for the resumption of negotiations, looking toward eventual agree- 
ments in regard to several of the major areas of present conflict 
and deadlock. 


Economic Cooperation 


In economic relations, the Quakers recommend: (a) a sub- 
stantial relaxation of trade restrictions between the U. S. and the 
USSR, (especially of U. S. controls on exports to the USSR); (b) 
modifications of the Marshall Plan to encourage greater trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe, and (c) maximum devel- 
opment of programs of international economic collaboration in 
which the Soviet Union has indicated its willingness to participate, 
such as the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe and 
the United Nations program of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, 


The Soviet Union has given continued signs of its interest in an 
expansion of trade with the West. In receiving the credentials of 
U. S. Ambassador Alan Kirk in July, 1949, Soviet President Nikolai 
Shvernik declared that the Soviet Union was “prepared to receive 
with attention and interest any U. S. proposals to brodden Russian- 
American trade and looking toward general relaxation of economic 
barriers.” A trade agreement between the USSR and Great Britain 
has been in successful operation for over a year. . 


A restoration of U. S. trade with the USSR would probably 
have little bearing on the warmaking potential of the latter. It 
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would indeed remove an important source of friction and by 
facilitating economic interdependence serve in the long run as a 
restraining influence on political conflict. The Soviet Union resents 
the obvious discrimination implicit in U. S. export control policy. 
Nevertheless, it has continued shipment to the U. S. of manganese 
(except for a brief period) and other exports indicating little in- 
clination to wage a trade war, or to shape its trade policy according 
to strategic considerations. 

Above all, European economic stability and the economic pro- 
gress of underdeveloped areas have a vital bearing on the political 
stability and security of the world; and the achievement of these 
goals depends on economic collaboration between East and West. 
It has recently been estimated that from 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the anticipated dollar gap of the western European countries in 
-1952 might be overcome through increases in East-West trade in 
Europe.® Yet certain provisions of the Marshall Plan seriously 
restrict such trade, obligating the recipient countries to refrain from 
exporting to Eastern Europe items which the U. S. itself will not 
export, and requiring the use of E.R.P. dollars for buying com- 
modities in the U. S. if they are in surplus here. These impediments 
to European recovery should be abandoned in favor of a new effort 
to broaden economic cooperation with the Soviet Union, through 
the proven instrumentality of the Economic Commission for Europe. 
This agency of the United Nations has already made notable 
progress in securing an over-all continent-wide approach to the 
problems of allocating materials in short supply, increasing pro- 
duction, and expanding trade. 


A further avenue of constructive economic collaboration be- 
tween the U. S. and the USSR has been opened by the unanimous 
vote in the Fourth Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
approving an international program of technical assistance to under- 
developed areas. If this effort is carried forward unequivocally as. 
a joint enterprise under the United Nations, Russia and the United 
States may both be obliged to compete increasingly in terms of 
their contribution to world economic security, instead of to political 
and military security. Such competition, rather than embittering 
relations and forcing a dangerous division of the world, would 
promote grgater interdependence and mutual confidence. 

5 This conclusion was reached in the studies made by the Economic Commission 
for Europe. e 
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A Settļjement For Germany 


The most dangerous area of Russian-American relations at the 
present time is Germany. To achieve a settlement which will relax 
tension and avoid war, the Quaker proposals envisage: (a) a new 
attempt to reunite Germany under a common political and economic 
framework; (b) a peace treaty concluded with all of Germany at 
the earliest possible moment, assuring its “neutrality” with reference 
to any military or political alignments of East or West; and (c) 
the inclusion of Germany as a party to general international or 
European arrangements providing for the control of armaments, 
the allocation of coal and steel production, and the assurance of 
non-discriminatory access for all nations, including Russia, to 
German industrial output. 


Though its achievement would be extremely difficult, the uni- 
fication of Germany is the minimum condition of political stability 
in Europe; continued division, and the acceleration of efforts to 
weld each part into the respective economic and military structures 
of East and West can only lead to a heightening of the tensions al- 
ready existing and the consolidation of authoritarian rule in East- 
ern Germany. The situation is rendered extraordinarily delicate be- 
cause of the immediate contact between the military forces of the 
two sides, and the considerations of prestige which are involved 
in even the most trivial incidents. 


The successful resolution of the Berlin blockade and the re- 
establishment of limited four-power contact in Berlin have created 
a setting in which negotiations could properly be resumed in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in regard to the formation of an in- 
clusive federated republic. Unification remains the basic commit- 
ment of the occupying powers. It is furthermore overwhelmingly 
desired by the Germans on both sides of the boundary. Under these 
circumstances, should the Foreign Ministers again fail to agree on a 
common framework of government for the whole of Germany, they 
might encourage representatives of the West and East German 
governments to try to create joint organs of economic and political 
administration, subject for an interim period to four-power super- 
vision in regard to major policy matters. This would place on the 
Germans themselves the responsibility of taking concrete steps 
towards unification without binding either the Germans or the 
occupying powers to a permanent constitutional arrangement, 
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Many of the thorny problems of political organization which dead- 
locked the Foreign Ministers could thus be postponed, while the 
process of unification was actually taking place. This approach 
would also for the time being safeguard the integrity of the West 
.German government as a body chosen in free elections, for estab- 
lishment of organs of united administration would be dependent 
upon its full, consent, as well as that of the government in the 
Eastern zone. 


The neutrality of Germany would entail conclusion of a peace 
treaty between the occupying powers and a government which 
could speak for the whole country. It would therefore have to follow 
substantial progress toward unification, though preliminary ‘steps 
might be taken by the occupation authorities declaring their com- 
mon intention of assuring German neutrality. The parties to the 
treaty would jointly agree that Germany would abstain from any 
alliance or international political commitments outside the United 
Nations; and that all occupation forces would be withdrawn from 
the country. Such a procedure would help to prevent Germany 
from becoming “pawn or partner” on one side of the other in the 
intense struggle for power and security between East and West; 
and would actually contribute to security by creating a safety zone 
between Russian and Western military forces, thus reducing the 
occasions. for friction. 


Of utmost importance is the integration of Germany into effective 
European and global arrangements for security and economic co- 
operation. This would afford a means of insurance against threats 
to peace resulting from a resurgence of German power, but avoid 
the dangers and inequities of permanently subjecting Germany to 
discriminatory restraints as compared with other countries. It would 
also make possible the satisfaction of Russia’s legitimate interest 
in acquiring the products of German industry, without permitting 
Russia to gain economic and possibly political control over Ger- - 
many. As participant in a European coal and steel authority, for 
instance, Russia would have a voice, but not a controlling voice in 
determining the allocation of German production. Such a develop- 
ment would require basic changes in the present organization of 
European economic cooperation to permit Eastern participation; 
it would certainly require the virtual cancellation of Russian 
reparations demands. But such changes are possible of achievement 
if there is agreement on the fundamental principle that all nations 
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shall bé granted equitable access to the basic economic resources 
of Germany—and Europe—and that no nation shall have unilateral 
control over them. ; 


The United Nations 


With reference to the United Nations, the Quaker report ad- 
vocates strengthening its role as an instrument of third-party set- 
tlement, and calls for restraint by Russia and the U. S. in airing 
their mutual antagonism on the platform of the United Nations. 


In this connection, Secretary of State Acheson made a con- 
structive proposal to the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, 
urging that nations agree to submit specific disputes or problems 
for settlement either to the Security Council or to the General 
Assembly. This was the pattern successfully followed under terms 
of the Italian peace treaty, when the Big Four were unable to 
agree among themselves on the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies. The suggestion is also advanced that the U. S. and the 
USSR should not press sharply divisive measures in the.U. N. and 
should consult together in order to explore possibilities of agree- 
ment unless fundamental differences of principle be involved. 


The United Nations has already proven a worthy instrument 
. of conciliation and of negotiation in many international disputes. 
It offers a most promising means of introducing the needed element 
of third-party judgment into the controversies between the U. S. 
and Russia, if these countries will restrain themselves from the 
temptation to dominate or utilize the organization for the advance- 
ment of their own policies. 


International Regulation of Armaments 

The control of armaments is an essential condition of peace. 
Although many technical difficulties are involved, thé Quaker re- 
port proposes three fundamental “first steps” to break the present 
impasse in regard to international regulation of armaments, (1) 
The U. S. and the USSR should recognize the strategic inter-re- 
lationship between atomic weapons and other instruments of war 
and agree to establish conventions providing for the control of 
both categories simultaneously. (2) International inspection of 

s 
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all existing armaments, including U. S. and Soviet atomic Yveapons 
and facilities, might now be accepted as a preliminary to agreement 
on a comprehensive system of control and limitation. (3) Con- 
currently with the acceptance of international inspection by the ` 
five major powers, a convention outlawing the atomic bomb and 
providing for destruction of existing stockpiles within a specified 
time should come into force. 


Pending the conclusion of these agreements, a crucial interim 
step is proposed—an ‘immediate standstill agreement halting and 
verifying the concentration of fissionable material and placing 
existing stockpiles of weapons under United Nations seal.§ 


The U. S. and the USSR are each in part responsible for 
blocking effective control and limitation of armaments. The USSR 
has refused to agree to any control scheme which would involve 
international ownership and management of atomic resources and 
facilities within its territory; and has been unwilling to grant 
immediate inspection and census of conventional armaments without 
corresponding inspection of atomic production and stockpiles. The 
U. S. has adamantly opposed any provision for inspection of 
atomic resources, or international agreement outlawing the use of 
atomic weapons, unless a control scheme was previously put into 
operation with ownership and management of all atomic facilities 
in the hands of an international, veto-less authority. Yet both 
countries are agreed in principle that atomic weapons should not’ 
be used in war, that international inspection and control is necessary 
to assure this end, and that conventional armaments should like- 
‘wise be subject to regulation. 


Now that the USSR is successfully engaged in atomic energy 
development, steps to halt further production for military purposes 
and the initiation’ of an international inspection system are urgent 
and essential if the dangers of an arms race between Russia and 
-the U. S. are to be avoided. The nations need a period of time in 
which to thrash out their present differences in regard to control— 
a period which is free from the fears stimulated by heightened 
competition and in which good faith as to the desire to reach agree- 
ment can be demonstrated. The proposed standstill agreement, 
coupled with U. S. inspection to verify its execution, would afford 


€ A proposal substantially along these lines was introduced at the Fourth Session 
of the Genetal Assembly by its president, General Carlos Romulo. 
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this opportunity. As a “trial run” of actual international inspection, | 
it might also disclose further information as to the scientific and” 
technical problems connected with control and lead to a re-evalua- 
tion by both the U. S. and USSR of the essential requirements for 
a permanent system of control. 


Conelusion 


There are undoubted risks involved in the courses of action 
outlined in the Quaker report. But the risks are not so great as in 
continuing and intensifying the effort to “contain” the Soviet Union 
by force. Neither the security of the U. S. and its European 
associates as nations, nor the integrity of their democratic insti- 
tutions and principles is likely to be maintained under the pressure 
of military preparations and the fear of imminent war. 

In its struggle with Soviet communism there is a danger that 
American democracy will choose the wrong weapons. Ideas and 
beliefs, put into practice, may actually be far more decisive of the 
final issue than the components of military or even economic power. 
The most serious Soviet challenge—one which cannot be contained 
by force of arms—is its ideological attack on Western capitalism 
and democracy as the generators of social injustice, imperialism, 
class and racial hate, and war. 

It lies within the power of American democracy to repel the 
challenge by proving the validity of its beliefs, reconciling within 
its society personal freedom with social justice and security, aiding 
the progress of dependent peoples toward economic and political 
independence, avoiding the domination of less powerful states, and 
relying on reason, moral suasion, and goodwill ås the major ele- 
ments of its international diplomacy. 

But these achievements cannot be realized when violent or near- 
violent battle is in progress. They yield to peremptory demands 
for the mobilization of physical power. The weapons of force too 
often frustrate the weapons of democratic ideas and practice. A 
bold gamble for peace with the Soviet Union is thus likely to be the 
United States’ most effective strategy in waging the defense of 
democracy against communism. 


organization at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Philip Jacob is a professor of international law and international 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
EUROPEAN LABOR 


By Adolf Sturmthal 


* WIN THE STRUGGLE between East and West, the labor organi- 
zations of Western and Central Europe east of the Stettin- Trieste 
line hold a key position. In most countries of that area, Germany, 
France, Italy and Austria, stable democratic governments cannot 
be maintained without some degree of cooperation on the part of 
the organized working class. Western Europe, weakened by the out- 
right opposition of the united trade unions, could hardly be defended 
against the pressure of the Communist East. In a sense, therefore, 
the East-West conflict is a struggle for the allegiance of European 
workers. If Moscow succeeded in winning the support of most’-of 
the European working class, Communism would conquer the Old 
-World. Only by retaining and strengthening its hold over substan- 
tial parts of the workers of Western Europe can western-style de- 
mocracy hope to stabilize the situation. Anti-Communist strategy in 
Europe with American help must be designed, first of all, to win 
working class support. 


Another line of reasoning leads to the same conclusion. Com- 
munism in Europe is mainly, though not exclusively, a working 
class creed. As in the United States, intellectuals are found in the 
tanks of the European Communist movement, but its bulk consists 
of manual workers. It is to them that the Soviet Union holds out 
the strongest appeal while the United States as the stronghold of 
capitalism is the symbol of the class enemy. For the middle and 
upper classes, on the other hand, the United States is a self-evident 
ally. In the present world situation, these social groups have no 
alternative in Europe but to support the American position. The 
policy of the United States may be accepted with varying degrees 

` of enthusiasm, but the middle and upper classes can not afford to 
be alienated by it altogether. An offensive against Communism 
therefore requires an advance beyond these classes to secure the sup- 
port of the workers of Europe. 

The establishment of a special labor service in connection with 
the Marshall Plan was the outward recognition of the crucial part 
that labor must play, in the defense of the western world. But the 
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devices of the ECA organization could solve. To what extent has 
the policy of the United States recognized and solved these problems? 


I 


The underlying creed of the Marshall Plan—based upon a 
crude version of the Marxian philosophy of history—~is that the 
power of Communism waxes and wanes in direct proportion to 
the hunger and distress of the mass of the population. By providing 
the people of Europe with the necessities of life, the United States 
planned to deal a decisive blow to Communism. 

As far as the trade unions of Western Europe are concerned, 
this aspect of ECA has been successful. The food supplies brought 
in by American dollars helped eliminate the most intolerable forms 
of misery and, incidentally, by reestablishing physical vigor, in- 
creased the productivity of labor. Raw materials helped to feed 
European industry and provided jobs for the workers. Imports of 
industrial and agricultural equipment served to prepare higher stand- 
ards of living for the future. On the whole, prewar production 
levels were reached much more rapidly after World War II than 
after its predecessor. The relative rapidity of reconstruction made 
possible successful trade union efforts to improve working condi- 
tions. Instead of being victims of stark despair, the workers could 
obtain positive achievements by what were essentially the traditional 
methods of democratic trade unionism. The return to collective 
bargaining on wages in Western Germany and its impending intro- 
duction in France—in the place of wage fixing by government— 
mark this evolution. 

No wild vagaries of the imagination are required to indicate 
what might have happened in the labor world if the United States 
had left Europe to ‘‘stew in its own juice.” The prestige with which 
the Soviet Union emerged out of the war, the leading part which 
Communists had been playing in the ‘underground’ movements, 
and the experience of labor leadership which the Communist Party 
possessed so amply gave Moscow a head-start in the struggle for 
the control of the European working class. The “united front” of 
Communists and non-Communists set up during the war in the 
different countries and on a world scale was being carried over into 
the postwar era and gave the Communists a powerful position 
of influence. An almost irresistible movement toward trade union 
unification substituted single unified labor organizations for the 
diversified prewar movements. 7 
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In Italy, Germany, and Austria this movement succeedetl com- 
e pletely if temporarily; in France the Catholic labor organizations 
alone kept their separate existence. Within these unified organiza- 
tions the Communists held influential, often dominant positions. 
Thus they controlled the bulk of the trade unions of Italy and 
France, and played an important part in the German and Belgian 
unions. The newly established World Federation of Trade Unions 
(W.F.T.U.), taking the place of the prewar International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (1.F.T.U.), sanctioned the power of Com- 
munism. Whereas the Russians had been altogether kept out of the 
LF.T.U., they were the spiritual leaders of the new organization 
and controlled through Communists and fellow-travellers its ma- 
chinery. There is little reason to doubt that a prolonged period of 
postwar misery, making ineffective the traditional weapons of demo- 
cratic trade unionism, would have completed the Communist vic- 
tory within the ranks of organized labor in most countries of the 
continent. 


This danger, whose immediacy in 1945 or 1946 cannot be 
denied, has been successfully averted by the Marshall Plan. With 
the advance of economic recovery, Communist influence in the ranks 
of labor has been receding all over Western and Central Europe. 
New non-Communist unions have sprung up in France and Italy. 
The W.F.T.U. has been split and a new non-Communist trade 
union international, the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, has been created. The self-confidence of democratic trade 
unionism has been decisively strengthened. In this defensive stage, 
the Marshall Plan has been a success. 


II 


To ensure the future democratic orientation of European labor, 
however, more is needed than a successful defense. To make the 
workers of Western Europe friends and allies, the United States must 
do more than liberate European trade unionism from the threat of 
Communist control. United States policy has prevented large parts 
of the European working class from taking sides with the East 
against the West, but it has not yet made certain that those workers 
will be enthusiastic allies of the West against Moscow. 


e 
The evidence for this statement is not easily found in the 
official pronouncements of European trade unions or of their po- 
litical allies, the different Socialist and Social-Democratic parties. 
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Only h one major Socialist Party, thé Saragat Socialists in Italy, 
has there been sharp and outspoken opposition to the Atlantic Pact. 
But the persistence of the slogan of the ‘“Third Force” among the 
laborites of Western Europe is a clear symptom of their reluctance 
to align themselves unreservedly with the United States. 


The “Third Force” is supposed to be a group of powers pre- 
sumably under Socialist influence, capable of pursuing a foreign 
policy independent of Moscow and Washington as well. As such, 
this group would serve as a balance-wheel between the two, follow- 
ing perhaps the traditional line of Britain’s European policy. By 
combining with the weaker or less aggressive of the two super- 
powers, the Third Force could keep the stronger or more aggressive 
one in check. In this way, the Third Force would be an instrument 
of peace as well as of European independence from the control of the 
two super-powers. “We want to be neither Russianized, nor Ameri- 
canized” — this slogan of Leon Blum’s was the motto of the Third 
Force. 


It is sufficient to describe the intended modus operandi of the 
Third Force in order to indicate that it is at best a hope for the 
future, but could surely not be a practicable policy for the present. 
To function the Third Force would have to be able to swing from 
cooperation with Washington to friendship with Moscow, and again 
back to an alliance with America and so forth. More important still, 
the group of countries making up the Third Force would have 
to be able to stand on its own feet. And, most important, that 
group would have to develop its own unified foreign policy. It 
is patently obvious that none of these conditions is now fulfilled: 
nor is it likely that they will be realized in the predictable future. 
The Third Force is an illusion much as is the slogan of “neutrality 
between the power blocs” which has been spread by other elements 
of the labor movement. 


How, under the circumstances, could the slogan of the ‘“Third 
Force” have been developed by serious and intelligent men and 
met with such astounding success among the workers? The answer, 
I believe, resides in the psychological impossibility of bringing large 
numbers of European workers to face the naked truth of their alli- 
ance with the United States against the Soviet Union. The “Third 
Force” slogan served to conceal the fact that the non-Communist 
labor organizations of Western and Central Eyrope were fighting 
on the same side of the barricades as American capitalism against 
Moscovite Communism. . 
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No one familiar with the history of European labor could 
` expect that one or two years of the operation of the Marshall Plan 
would be sufficient to wipe out the mutual distrust, compounded in 
equal parts of ignorance and ideological differences, between Ameri- 
can capitalism and European labor. What could be reasonably ex- 
pected was that a beginning would be made in removing the barrier 
of ignorance and of exploring the reality of philosophical diver- 
gences. It would be going too far to say that nothing of the sort has 
been done but what has been achieved is pitifully small compared 
with the objectives. 


To begin with relatively simple matters: Not enough, by far, 
has been done to tell the story of American labor to European trade 
unionists. Even well-informed and high-ranking labor leaders in 
Europe are ignorant of most of the elementary facts in the growth 
and evolution of American trade unionism, much as many ranking 
American unionists know little or nothing of the story of European 
labor. In all too many cases, these lacunae are eagerly filled by Com- 
munist sources. . 

It' would be futilé to counter this misinformation with an 
effort to dwell exclusively upon the most attractive aspects of Ameri- 
can labor. This kind of government-sponsored white-washing makes 
little sense for people who have been exposed to the output of some 
of the subtle propagandists of this century. The plainer the state- 
ment of facts, the greater the effect. Told frankly with the dark 
pages in its history and with its achievements, the story of American 
trade unionism is the best weapon in the struggle against ignorance 
and misinformation. 


. The desire for such knowledge is widespread. Florence Peter- 
son’s excellent book on American labor, for instance, has been trans- 
lated into German and has found many readers. But as the author 
herself will admit, the book was written for American readers; and 
a good deal of what it says will be hardly comprehensible to people 
steeped in a different tradition and culture. For the same words have 
distinctly different meanings to American and European trade 
unionists. 

At this point we are approaching what is undoubtedly the most 
fundamental issue of American policy in dealing with European 
labor, the issue of Socialism. It is true that neither the Marshall Plan 
itself nor U. S. policy in general have stated officially that resistance 
to Socialism and the re-introduction of capitalism are American ob- 
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jectiv& in Europe. But no objective observer can deny that U. S. 


influence everywhere has tended to weaken the forces of democratic ‘ 
Socialism (as well as those of totalitarian Communism) and to 
strengthen capitalism. Rightly or wrongly the Star Spangled ban- 
ner has become, over large parts of- Europe, the symbol of “‘free pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

Those who are bringing this message to European labor are 
usually not sufficiently conversant with European social history 
to know that the words ‘“‘free private enterprise’ have a peculiar 
ring to the ear of European workers. They give this slogan a mean- 
ing which the American: public does not usually connect with its 
familiar credo—with the result that the same words have different 
meanings on both sides of the Atlantic. 


“Free private enterprise’ means, for most European workers, 
. two things: economic, social, and probably also political control of 
the country by the powerful cartels and the ouster of the trade unions 
from the plants. What the familiar American slogan does not mean 
to the European worker is competition of progressive enterprises in 
the service of the consumer and willing cooperation between manage- 
ment and organized labor. In short: “free private enterprise” -in- 
volves, in the eyes of the average European worker, freedom for 
management from any concern with public interests and from public 
supervision. Emphasis on private property means that the unions 
have no say in the determination of working conditions, that the 
owner is ‘“‘master in his own house.” 


IV 


I do not, of course, intend to say that the basic issue between 
American capitalism and European labor is one of semantics and 
that a better choice of words could solve it. What I wish to convey 
is that this difference in the meaning given to the same words on 
both sides of the Atlantic has its roots in profound divergencés of 
social and political development. The neglect on the part of Ameri- 
can policy to take these differences fully into account has been the 
cause of failure in many American measures in Europe. 

It would lead too far afield to attempt to show the differences 
in. the social history of Europe and the United States (and, within 
Europe, the variations from country to country). It will be sufficient 
to refer to three points of outstanding importance: ° 


1. The period of “enlightened absolutism” has left as a legacy 
in. large parts of Europe an attitude of respect toward, established 
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authority and a degree of dependency upon it, widely at variance 
with the tradition of self-reliance which the American pioneer es- 
tablished. To govern in behalf of the people—but without the 
cooperation of .the people—was the leitmotiv of the enlightened 
kings and of their bureaucracy. Legal regulation in. preference to 
contractual settlement was the main instrument of social control. To 
this day, the emphasis in the establishment of solid foundation for 
labor relations is placed in many countries of the Continent upon 
law rather than contract. 


When the American occupation authorities vetoed a wore 
council law voted in one of the German states, some United States 
labor leaders—by no means all of them—believed that German 
trade unionists had been wrong anyhow in aiming at a legal enact- 
ment of what, in the view of the Americans, should have been es- 
tablished by collective agreement. Whatever the motives of the U. S. 
occupation authorities, it would be futile to attempt to make Ger- 
man trade unions act as if they were functioning within the social 
framework of the American Republic. 


, 2. European capitalism has not been at all times and in all 
places a democratic force. In such key countries as France and Ger- 
many, the capitalistic forces cooperated very effectively with feudal 
groups against the working class (a short while after having ac- 
cepted working class ‘support against feudal ' control). Under the 
“bourgeois King” Louis Philippe, the French capitalistic’ classes were 
firmly in the saddle, denying even the right to vote to the workers. 
As late as 1918 Prussia refused equal franchise to the workers; and 
elections with universal and equal franchise in Austria were not 
held before 1907. The association of capitalism and democracy, 
which to many Americans is almost a matter of course, is far from 
being similarly self-evident to the workers of Europe. Indeed, for 
many of them, the two are in a state of ill-concealed mutual hostility. 


3. European capitalism has beén so thoroughly permeated by 
feudal and bureaucratic survivals that it is extremely doubtful 
whether any good purpose is served by identifying the existing 
social order of the United States with European capitalism. It is 
true that in most respects the differences are mainly matters of de- 
gree. But they are so substantial that they have affected the function- 
ing and the vitality of the system. It would be extremely unwise, 
I believe, on, the part of American policy to show too close a solidar- 
ity with European capitalism. In any case, such unqualified support 
would make it impossible for America to obtain the wholehearted 
friendship of European labor. 
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The American message to the workers of Europe consists of 
two parts: material assistance on an impressive scale and a promise 
of support against totalitarian aggression on one hand; the demon- 
stration of the well-being of the American worker and an implied 
appeal to his European colleagues to follow the American example, 
on the other hand. It is this second part of the American message 
which I believe to be either meaningless or dangerously misleading. 

In spite of all Communist propaganda, the great majority of 
European workers accept it as a fact that their American colleagues 
have a higher standard of living than any other worker in the 
world. They are impressed and sometimes envious. But they do not 
believe that these favorable working conditions are the result of 
the kind of working-class action which is peculiar to American 
labor. And the appeal to abandon the methods of European labor 
in favor of those of American trade unionism is held—rightly or 
wrongly—by most of the European laborites to be an invitation 
to deliberate suicide. Indeed, they are convinced that European labor 
is ahead in its evolution and that in due course.the workers of Amer- 
ica will adopt’ the methods of political action and the objectives 
of social change common to the non-Communist labor organizations 
of Europe. The political and social evolution of the United States 
since 1932 is regarded’ as evidence that the European pattern will at 
long last be adopted by American labor. In short, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the workers on both sides of the Atlantic 
are equally inclined to regard their own forms of action as the uni- 
versal pattern which either will be adopted or—at least-—-ought to 
be adopted by their colleagues across the sea. 

It is essential, I believe, for fruitful cooperation between the 
U. S. and European labor that these illusions be dropped as rapidly 
and as explicitly as possible. American policy must free itself from 
the belief that the structure of social action which ‘has been evolved 
by the working class in the United States can be or ought to be 
transferred to another continent. Agreement on the value of de- 
mocracy and full tolerance for different economic philosophies— 
these ought to be the bases for collaboration between the United 
States and European labor. f 


Adolf Sturmthal is the author of several studies of the European 
labor movement and is at present carrying on research at Geneva. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


. Independence granted July 4, 1946 
REA: 7,000 islands, 115,000 square miles. l < 1G POPULATION. 
(twice the size of New York State). 19.3 million 


STANDARD OF LIVING 





Philippines US. 

Por capita annual income (1946) $89 : $1,269 
Nutritional levol-daily calories (1947-48) 1,770 3,244 
Literacy ~ Less than 50% 97% 








t 


STRATEGIC : 
Bases: Army, air force and ‘naval’ bases leased for 99 years in 1947. 


Manpower: Philippine forces trained by the U.S. Army under the Philip- 
pine Military Assistance Act of 1946. Arms and munitions fo 
be provided by the Military Assistance Program of 1949. 


. ECONOMIC 


Trade: Governed by Philippine Trade Act; passed by Congress in 1946. 
Provides for absolute quotas on U.S. imports of sugar, cordage, 
rice and tobacco, with gradually rising tariff for period of 20 
yeats until full duties are charged. + 
U.S. Imports (1948}: $227 million. Chiefly copra, vegetable 

i oils, waxes and rubber. 

cc US. Exports (1948): $436. million. Chiefly textiles, textile 
fibers, automobiles, trucks and machinery. ; 
American-owned private investments (1943): $167 million. 


‘U.S. Government Grants and Expenditures (1945-49): $1.3 billion 
Grants and credits to Philippine Government: $243 million 

U.S. Army and Navy: Expenditures:, , $750 million 

USAFE claims and back pay to guerilla fighters: $131 million 

: Other expenditures: $176 million 


COMMUNISM IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By Henry Wells 


HE PROSPECTS for continued amity and cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines do not look as 
bright as they did when the umbilical cord between the two was 
cut on July 4, 1946. After almost fifty years of American rule, 
interrupted only by the Japanese occupation, it seemed clear that the 
infant Republic of the Philippines would long remain loyal to her 
Western parent. In view of the revolutionary political changes taking 
place elsewhere in the Far East, the Philippines were also expected 
to become an increasingly valuable ally of American policy in that 
area. It is no longer possible, however, to take so confident a view 
of the future. 


Cause for skepticism has arisen despite the fact that the gov- 
ernments in the Philippines since independence have steadily main- 
tained friendly relations with the United States. But at the same 
time, they have been challenged with increasing effectiveness by do- 
mestic forces hostile to the United States. Underlying these domestic 
forces are the social and economic conditions which the long years 
of American rule and the expenditure of millions of dollars failed to 
remedy. 


I 


The most disruptive of these domestic forces, from the point 
of view of long-term harmonious relations between the two coun- 
tries, is the Philippine wing of the Communist movement. In the 
Philippines, as in China and Southeast Asia, the Communists have 
turned the long-standing agrarian problems to their own advantage. 
Using familiar Communist techniques of propaganda and of organi-~ 
zation, they have won a following in the region where the peasants’ 
grievances (poverty, usury, absentee landlordism) have long been 
_ most acute—i.e., in central Luzon, where they control the peasant 
movement known as the Hukbalahap. ° ` 


Analysis of any Communist controlled orgahization must pro- 
ceed on two levels: (a) that of the hard core of trained Communists 
and their purposes in leading the organization, and (b? that of 
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the; rank and file and their purposes in joining it. The aims of these 
“two-groups should not be identified, save on the basis of clear evi- 
dence of their coincidence. Communist purposes in any locality are 
always to be understood in terms of the available data concerning 
the pattern of Communist activity the world over. Local Communist 
leaders, as is well known, normally take their cue from Moscow; 
their policies in local situations are primarily tactical implementa- 
tions of a global strategy. Rank-and-file purposes, on the other hand, 
tend to be reflections of pressing needs and desires on the part of the 
masses from whom the members are drawn. 


This distinction should be kept in mind in considering the 
nature and significance of the Hukbalahap. Viewed as a movement 
directed ultimately from Moscow, the Hukbalahap is merely an 
instrument of Communist expansion. There is good reason to sup- 
pose that the Kremlin’s Far Eastern strategy involves the progressive 
consolidation .of the Asiatic continent under Communist control, 
and piecemeal subjugation of the chain of archipelagoes lying off. 
the coast. The Hukbalahap in the Philippines, like the Communist- 
dominated movements in the archipelagoes to the north and south, 
Japan and Indonesia, is to be regarded as an advance guard, a propa- 
ganda distribution center, and an organizational pivot in a campaign 
that looks to the eventual capture of the archipelago for the forces of 
_ Communism. . É 7 : 


From the point of view of the rank and file, however, the 
Hukbalahap is primarily a local phenomenon—an instrument of 
mass protest and revolt. The ordinary members are tenant farmers 
who, in the strict sense, are not Communists. They know nothing 
about the subtleties of Marxism-Leninism, are largely unaware of 
the cold war, and owe no allegiance, emotional or intellectual, to 
Stalin and his henchmen. They are in the main simple, illiterate 
(or at most semi-literate) country folk who have long suffered eco- 
nomic injustices and are now attempting to force long overdue 
economic reforms. 


-Though their grievances led them into the Hukbalahap, the 
peasant masses do not determine its policies and activities. As in all 
Communist-dominated movements, the leaders, not the rank and 
file, call the tune. Recent events have shown that the men who run 
the Hukbalahap are not interested in solving the agrarian problem 
.on non-Cémmunist terms: their agitators use it as a means of gain- 
ing adherents for the Communist Party line, of spreading anti- 
American propaganda, and of provoking civil strife under a govern- 
ment cofmmitted to friendly relations with the United States. 
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Like Communists everywhere, they seize upon the legitimate griev- 
ances of the oppressed to advance their own quite different ends. 


H 


In order to explain the difference in aims between the leaders 
of the Hukbalahap and its rank and file, it is convenient to begin 
with the latter; for it is the very legitimacy. of the peasants’ griev- 
ances that has given the Communists their opportunity. The peasants’ 
troubles have their origins in the distant past—in the quasi-feudal 
social system that prevailed even before the Spanish arrived in the 
Islands. Then, as later, Philippine society was divided mainly into 
two classes, a small minority of landholding chiefs and aristocrats 
and a large majority of landless peasants, who were either serfs or 
slaves. 

In Spanish times most of the land continued to be held by 
a relatively small group — the native aristocrats (the caciques) and 
the Roman Catholic Church, together with its monastic orders. 
The mass of the people continued to live as serfs on the haciendas 
of the landowners. Relations between the two groups were governed 
by traditional understandings respecting tenancy: the peasant either 
shared his harvest with the landlord (the tenant kept at most half 
of the crop, and considerably less than half if the landowner sup- 
plied implements and work animals), or rented a plot of land for 
cash and retained all of the yield for himself. 

These tenancy arrangements kept the peasants’ standard of 
living at a very low level. The plot that the average tenant culti- 
vated was so small (especially in central Luzon, where population 
pressures were great) and his methods of cultivation were so primi- 
tive that he could not earn enough to sustain himself and his family 
from one harvest to another. He was forced to borrow from the 
landlord at usurious (though well-established) rates of interest). 
Peasant debts grew to mountainous proportions and were passed 
on from one generation to the next. The peasant was, as a result, 
economically dependent upon the landlord; he was in effect bound 
to the hacienda; and he was defenseless against special’ services and 
fines if the landlord chose to exact them. 


1 "In the Philippines, where usury has become highly formalized ¢n at least a 
dozen types of commonly practiced credit, each one of which bears a specific 
name, the annual rate of interest sometimes exceeds 400 per cent.” James S. 
Allen, “Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines,” Pacific Affairs, March 1948, 

p. 55. See also Erich H. Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia, New York, 
1949, pp. 187-91. 


, 
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Peasant resistance against these conditions first broke out on the 
haciendas owned by absentee landlords, notably on the great estates 
of the “‘friars’’ and the Church: on their rich farmlands there oc- 
curred, particularly in the last half of the 19th Century, frequent up- 
risings among the peasants. Elsewhere the tenant farmers appear 
to have been relatively content with their lot. Peace tended to reign 
wherever the landowner lived on his hacienda. The old-style cacique 
knew all of his tenants and practiced toward them a kind of paternal- 
ism that gave them a sense of security and ‘“‘belonging’’ if not of 
physical comfort. He kept them in debt, but was usually prepared to 
advance loans in planting season and in periods of sickness or famine 
—loans tacitly understood on both sides to be in the nature of 
compensation and not repayable in full. The peasants, though 
poor, had enough to satisfy their meager expectations and they 
felt they had in the cacique a friend and protector. 


American annexation of the Islands at the turn of the century 
set in motion changes that profoundly altered these traditional re- 
lations between caciques and peasants. The former, as markets for 
Philippine sugar, copra, and other products opened up in the United 
States, became notably richer, and were soon aspiring to a more 
luxurious way of life. Nor was this all: the Americans gradually 
enlarged the sphere of local self-government, and the caciques, having 
tasted the sweets of increased power, gave more and more time to 
politics and public office. Beginning as advisers and subordinates to 
their American governors, the caciques (the only educated Filipinos) 
gradually acquired their present near-monopoly of political power 
in the Islands. 


` Under the impact of these changes, the old paternalistic system 
began to break down. The caciques began to take up residence in 
Manila or in the provincial capitals, and soon they were living on 
the haciendas only during harvest seasons. The rest of the year their 
affairs were left in the hands of hired plantation managers, many 
of whom undertook to operate the haciendas on a “‘strictly business” 
basis. The managers tended to press the tenants for repayment of 
loans, to charge them for services rendered, to exact extra labor from 
them and to substitute impersonal efficiency for the old-style 
easy-going paternalism. 

Meanwhile, the social chasm between cacique and peasant began 
to widen.” The landowners began to enlarge and renovate their 
country houses, installing modern conveniences, while the peasants 
continued to live in their primitive huts. The landowners put their 
tenants to work constructing good roads (often using for this pur- 
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pose the cedula taxes collected from peasants), one consequence of 
which was the spectacle of young bloods of the landed families 
speeding through the countryside in high-powered cars. The clothes 
worn by the caciques and by their womenfolk became more and 
more unlike the traditional garb of the peasants. These contrasts 
grew to be common throughout the central Luzon provinces.? 


The upshot of increasing absentee landlordism and of an ever- 
widening gulf between owner and tenant was a new attitude on the 
part of both. The caciques became indifferent to the welfare of their 
tenants, tended to regard them with suspicion, and suppressed de- 
mands for improved conditions. They began to hire private police, 
called “civilian guards,” to protect their persons and haciendas and 
to enforce the now widely criticized crop-sharing arrangements. As 
legislators, executives, and judges, they did not hesitate to use the 
force of law to maintain the status quo. 


The tenants, on their side, viewed the caciques with increasing 
resentment and distrust, and tended to rally credulously behind any 
leader who promised them a new order of things, whether economic 
or political. Three peasant uprisings burst briefly into flame: the 
“Colorum” troubles of 1923-24, the “Tayug rebellion” of 1931, 
and the ‘‘Sakdal’’ revolt of May 3-4, 1935. Because of poor or- 
ganization and irresponsible leadership, none of these came to any- 
thing. During the same years, however, peasant organizations were 
being formed under more competent leadership. The most important, 
the National Peasant Confederation, had by the early thirties come 
under the control of Communists, who continued to dominate this, 
and other peasant movements as well, until the outbreak of the war. 


Another development of the thirties was the growth of aware- 
ness on the part of the Philippine government that something had 
to be done to improve the conditions of the peasants. In 1933 the 
legislature passed a Rice Share Tenancy Act designed to protect 
tenants from some of the abuses they had long suffered at the hands 
of the landlords. Little came of this legislation, however, because 


2 One reason for the slow development of agrarian unrest in the sugar plantation 
areas of the island of Negros is the fact that many Jand-owners continued to live 
on their haciendas and to practice the old-fashioned paternalism. Tension be- 
tween land-owners and tenants in Negros is growing, as the latter become in- 
creasingly aware of the contrast between the wealth of the caciqmes and their 
own humble condition, but no revolts or organized political action on the part of 
the peasants has yet developed. It is significant, however, that peasant guerrilla 
bands which took to the hills during the Japanese occupation of Negros returned 
to the plantations under cover of darkness often enough to set fire tond destroy 
most of the great country houses. R 
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the caciques were able to prevent its ameliorative provisions from 
taking effect. The caciques also blocked enforcement of later measures 
introduced to strengthen and extend the protective features of the 
1933 act. : 


During the Commonwealth period, President Manuel Quezon 
committed his administration to a comprehensive “‘social justice” 
program, one aspect of which was announced as a frontal attack 
upon the agrarian problem. The government made a promising be- 
ginning. It purchased several of the large estates on which tenant- 
landlord conflict had been most acute; and it began on the island 
of Mindanao an ambitious colonization and‘ development project 
to resettle peasants from overcrowded areas. Invasion of the Islands 
by the Japanese interrupted both of these undertakings before hoped 
for results were yet visible. In general, the lot of the Luzon peasant 
at the outbreak of the war was as difficult as it had ever been. 


Ill 


The social disintegration that came with war and occupation 
gave the peasants of the “rice bowl” provinces an opportunity to 
work off some of their long pent up aggression. Familiar f itterns 
of work and discipline tended to evaporate in the transfer of author- 
ity from landlord and constabulary to invader. At least partly and 
temporarily freed from their customary oppressors, the peasants 
were not slow to resort to violence in pressing their advantage against 
their former masters and in resisting the onset of a new tyranny. 
This upsurge of rebelliousness was caught, fostered, and directed by 
a new organization, the Hukbalahap. 


_ Launched in March, 1942, as a resistance movement against 
the Japanese, the Hukbalahap was lineal descendant of the earlier 
Communist-dominated peasant groups. It functioned partly as an 
army conducting effective guerrilla operations against the invaders 
and against Filipino collaborators, but more importantly as an in- 
strument of Communist propaganda and of political and economic 
change. . + 


Communists controlled the Hukbalahap from the very be- 
ginning,®? but they were careful at first to direct their efforts along 


3 Though nominally organized by representatives of a wide variety of left-wing 

groups—including the Socialist and Communist Parties, the National Peasants’ 

Union (the “PKM”), the Civil Liberties Union, and the Chinese Communist As- 

sociation—the Hukbalghap was dominated by Communists from the start. Two 

members of the Philippine Communist Party, Luis Tarug and Casto Alejandrino, 
. ° 
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lines that would attract a large following. In resisting the Japanese 
they were able to evoke sentiments of nationalism and patriotism 
among the masses. In persecuting collaborators, most of whom were 
members of the cacique class, they were able to arouse the peasants 
against both oppressors and betrayers. In pursuing a radical socio- 
economic program, they were able to win for the Hukbalahap a 
reputation of militancy in championing the peasants’ rights. 


The last of these activities received vigorous emphasis, one as- 
pect of it being indoctrination of the peasants. Huk soldiers received 
instruction in Marxist-Leninist doctrine from “‘political commissars,”” ` 
one of whom was attached to each squadron. From a school es- 
tablished in the Candaba swamps, headquarters of the guerrilla army, 


. . . hundreds of political propagandists went out, in some 
cases as far south as Laguna Province. Usually they traveled 
in groups of from six to ten, including both men and wo- 
men. On atriving in a barrio, they would call the people. 
together with singing and dancing, or with a dramatization 
of the deeds of one of their heroes. They would recite, with 
variations, what they had learned in school. The peasants 
could not understand ‘‘dialectical materialism,” but they 
could understand that the masses were downtrodden, that 
rich landlords took advantage of them, that they never 
received enough for their labor, and that taxes and interest 
rates were too high. 


Under the leadership and protection of the Huks, the central 
Luzon peasants translated these principles into action. Ignoring the 
prewar share-cropping arrangements, they kept the entire harvest 
of the rice fields for themselves—less the amount requisitioned by 
the Huks to supply their forces. Most of the landowners had, mean- 
time, fled to the comparative safety of their Manila houses. In the 
absence of duly constituted authorities the Huks organized munici- 
pal and even provincial governments, administering their own brand 
of justice, enforcing their decrees, performing marriage ceremonies, 
and in general exercising full authority over the peasant population. 


became Chairman and Vice Chairman, respectively, of the Huk “Military Com- 
missariat." Other members of the Commissariat were Juan Feleo, Communist 
Party organizer and leader of the PKM in Nueva Ecija; Mariano Balgos, labor 
leader who is today General Secretary of the Communist Party; and “Mr. Lee,” 
a Chinese Communist. Closely associated with the Huk leadership were Com- 
munists Guillermo Capadocia and Mateo del Castillo, both of whem had been 
trained in Moscow. . 


4 William A. Owens, “Will the Huks Revolt?” Asia and the Americans, February 
1946, p. 55. The Owens article is a thorough treatment of the early years of the 
Hukbalahap. . : 
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The wartime activities of the Hukbalahap undoubtedly in- 
creased the political maturity of the peasants. Communist propa- 
ganda awakened in them a hitherto latent class consciousness and 
expressed their hitherto inarticulate demands. Furthermore, work 
in the Hukbalahap (especially the use of firearms) gave them a 
new sense of power. As a result, they were willing to strike back 
when their former landlords sent troops into the field to suppress 
them. The anti-Huk forces, known as the “USAFFE guerrillas,” 
were led by men of the cacique class who had taken ROTC courses 
in the universities or had served in the United States Army Forces 
of the Far East. Pitched battles took place in Pampanga and else- 
where between the Huks and the USAFFE units prior to the ar- 
rival of American troops. When the Americans came into the area 
in the spring of 1945, they recognized the USAFFE guerrillas as 
allies, sided with them against the Huks, and seized the Huk leaders 
Taruc and Alejandrino, holding them in custody for several months. 


Up to this point the purposes of the Huk leaders and those of 
the rank and file seemed to coincide. They began to diverge, however, 
soon after the capitulation of the Japanese. The leaders’ policy was 
to convert the war against the Japanese into a civil war, turning 
the Huk military forces against the returning landlords, whereas the 
peasants were more disposed to stop fighting and accept the reestab- 
lishment of civil authority in the area. 


The policy of the leaders prevailed in the sense that the Huks 
successfully resisted the rather feeble efforts of the Osmena govern- 
ment to reassert control over central Luzon. Resistance to authority 
assumed much more serious proportions after the defeat of Osmena 
in the presidential elections of April, 1946. The victor in that ran- 
corous contest was Manuel Roxas, leader of the Liberal Party and 
idol of the USAFFE guerrillas, who was hated by the Hukbalahap 
because of his views, his background, and his associates—~to say 
` nothing of his dubious record under the Japanese, with whom he 
was believed to have collaborated. Roxas was a cacique, he was re- 
lated by marriage to one of the most powerful and reactionary 
families of central Luzon, and he had close ties with Filipino, Span- 
ish, and American capitalists in the Islands. His elevation to the 
Presidency was widely believed in Huklandia to mean a return to 
the prewar pattern of cacique domination. 


One of the first acts of the Roxas regime seemed to justify this 
interpretation. His Liberal Party majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to seat seven congressmen, including Huk ‘‘Su- 
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premo” Luis Taruc, who had been elected from central Luzon 
districts under the banner of the Democratic Alliance, a coalition 
of left-wing groups including the Hukbalahap. This action provided 
the Huk leaders with an excuse to stiffen their resistance against 
the government. Refusing to obey an order to surrender their arms, 
the Huks engaged in endless skirmishes with government troops sent 
to force their compliance. Fuel was added to the flames by the return 
of the landlords, some of whom brought with them private armies 
to protect their haciendas from Huk depredations; clashes between 
the Huks and the “‘civilian guards” intensified the disturbance. 


In July and August, 1946, President Roxas attempted to work 
out with Huk leaders a plan for the restoration of “peace and order,” 
but the negotiations broke down, each side claiming bad faith on 
the part of the other. The subsequent passage of legislation rais- 
ing the tenants’ share of the rice crop from 50 per cent to 70 per 
cent did nothing to allay the armed conflict in central Luzon; the 
caciques and their civilian guards forced the peasants to adhere to 
the traditional 50-50 division, thus provoking additional unrest. 
Since the situation was, if anything, deteriorating, Roxas finally gave 
orders to the Military Police Command (a branch of the Philippine 
Army) to put down the Huks by any means necessary. 


It must be supposed that this state of affairs suited the purposes 
of the Communist leaders of the Hukbalahap. It was to their ultimate 
advantage that peasants should be in open rebellion against land- 
lords, that the latter should retaliate with mercenary troops, and 
that the government should wage war against its own citizens. For 
every fresh outbreak of violence in central Luzon tended to lessen 
the power and prestige of the cactque-controlled Republic of the 
Philippines, “Pacific partner” of the United States. 


It seems clear, however, that the Huk leaders over-estimated the 
extent to which they could carry the peasants with them in their 
program to foster civil war. As the months went by they progres- 
sively lost support among the rank and file. Weary of strife and 
eager to resume the orderly rounds of life in their villages, rice pad- 
dies, and cane fields, the peasants gave increasingly grudging response 
to Huk appeals and demands. They were becoming demoralized by 
the losses inflicted upon their families and friends as government 


5 See “Taruc-Roxas Correspondence,” Far Eastern Survey, October 9, 1946, 
pp. 314-15, for the points at issue between the government and the Hukbalahap, 
as expressed by the leaders on each side. The charges and counter-charges in 
this exchange make clear why no rapprochement was pessible. 
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forces took a mounting toll of Huk lives. Depleted by casualties, 
the Huk ranks were further diminished by desertions, as more and 
more fighters drifted home to help support their families. 

This is not to say that the Communists had lost their power 
to foment unrest. As late as March, 1948, when Roxas formally out- 
lawed the Huks, their attacks on constabulary outposts and patrols 
and their forays into populated sections in search of food, money, 
and recruits were still frequent enough to keep the rice-bowl prov- 
inces in a state of constant uneasiness. Constabulary raids on villages 
suspected of harboring or aiding Huks were still a source of instabil- 
ity. Conditions were so unsettled that many schools remained closed. 
Certain cane planters were as yet unwilling to cultivate their lands, 
and production of both cane and rice was far below normal. 


IV 


On Roxas’ death in April, 1948, the situation in Huklandia 
entered a new phase. Chiefly responsible for the change was the new 
President, Elpidio Quirino. Soon after taking office he launched 
a plan for minimizing the influence of the Hukbalahap. Taking ad- 
vantage of the widespread desires for peace and of the Huks’ con- 
siderable loss of support, he entered into negotiations with Taruc 
looking toward a truce between government forces and the Huks. 
Although the negotiations dragged on-for several weeks, an agree- 
ment was reached at last; and on June 21 Quirino (in the presence 
of Taruc) signed a proclamation granting a twenty-day amnesty 
to the outlawed Huks. The proclamation specified that the Huks 
and members of the PKM would ‘‘present themselves with all their 
arms and ammunition” to government authorities within twenty 
days, whereupon the government would drop its charges against 
them.’ : 

The amnesty met with widespread approval. Both of the major 
political parties supported the maneuver, and the average citizen 
hailed it with enthusiasm and relief. The Philippine Congress quickly 
ratified the amnesty proclamation and placed a $2,000,000 ‘‘peace 
and order” fund at the disposal of the President. ‘The House of 
Representatives meanwhile hastened to grant Taruc permission to 


6 Unlike mo&t Filipinos in public life, Quirino is not a cacique. Born of a poor 
family in Ilocos Sur, æ section of northern Luzon where the hacienda system has 
never taken root, he worked his way up the ladder of Philippine politics without 
ever closely identifying himself in the public mind with cacique interests. 

e 


7 New York Times, Juhe 22, 1948. 
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take the seat that it had denied him two years before. The Manila 
press was euphoric at this turn of events. Pictures of “Congressman” 
Taruc appeared in every issue, and countless articles described his 
daily round of official conferences, receptions, luncheons, and dinner 
patties. Reports from the provinces told of Huks pouring into the 
towns ready to present themselves to the authorities and to turn 
in their firearms. Old animosities had seemingly disappeared, and 
on all sides hopes were high that the troubles in Huklandia were over. 

It soon became obvious, however, that the terms of the amnesty 
were not being fulfilled. A dispute arose between Huk and govern- 
ment spokesmen concerning the terms of the. prior Quirino-Taruc 
agreement, the former holding that arms were only to be “reg- 
istered,” the latter that they were to be ‘‘surrendered.’’ Leaders of 
the Huks bivouacked outside the towns announced that their men 
were willing to register but would not be ordered to do so until 
the “go ahead” signal was received from Taruc. The instructions 
from Taruc were not forthcoming. Just before the deadline of July 
16, the President extended the amnesty to the 31st. 

Still the Huks did not sign up. In an attempt to secure their 
cooperation, President Quirino called a conference between Huk 
leaders and government officials in which a six-point program of 
“social amelioration” was supposedly agreed upon. It committed the 
government to purchasing haciendas for conversion into model agri- 
cultural communities, opening up new agricultural colonies, building 
roads and bridges in rural areas, opening schools in Huklandia, ex- 
tending crop loans to small farmers, and providing central Luzon 
peasants with immediate relief in the form of food, clothing, and 
medicine. 

Early fulfillment of these promises was clearly beyond the ca- 
pacity of the Quirino government, but almost at once the Huks began 
to insist upon even more sweeping commitments as the price of their 
cooperation. They demanded, inter alia, abrogation of the postwar 
trade agreement with the United States, “expropriation of all haci- 
endas over fifty hectares,” and “amelioration of the plight of 
the populace,” struggling as it was in “the clutches of American 
imperialists.’’8 . 

Using one excuse after another for postponing compliance with 
the terms of the amnesty, the Huk leaders gained time in which to 
carry their Communist propaganda to the masses. On the pretext 
of “instructing” their followers in the details of registration, they 


8 Manila Times, July 21, 1948; Manila Bulletin, July 24, 1948. ° 
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organized mass meetings in several of the rice-bowl provinces. Ad- 
dressing each meeting in turn, Taruc and other Huks delivered 
scathing attacks upon the Quirino government, charging “graft and 
corruption” in high places and accusing Cabinet members of being 
“tools of fascistic and reactionary imperialism.” Taruc attacked the 
United States in every speech-as an “imperialist” power and “‘the 
source of all the economic ills of the Philippines.” At a rally of 
some 15,000 peasants in Nueva Ecija in July, 1948, he urged unity 
upon the Huks and shouted, “Should democratic processes fail us, 
we shall know what to do.” 

In spite of these unmistakable warnings that the Huks were not 
acting in good faith, the general public clung to the hope that the 
amnesty terms would be complied with and that the temporary 
peace in central Luzon would become permanent. Hence popular 
approval greeted the news that Quirino had extended the amnesty 
for two more weeks — until August 16. Hopes were again disap- - 
pointed, however, for the Huks continued to pursue their earlier tac- 
tics: new excuses for the delay in registration and further incendiary 
speeches before mass audiences. As the final deadline approached, 
Taruc made his position unequivocally clear. On August 12 he 
issued a press release which read in part: 


... the Communist Party of the Philippines, of which I am 
a member, besides fighting for the eventual achievement of 
socialism, is also fighting for land for the peasants and other 
agrarian reforms and for the full and complete independence 
of our country from all forms of foreign domination. .. .J 
have instructed my men to. . refuse to submit to a fascist peace 
imposed by imperialist-feudal guns and bayonets.® 


When midnight of the 15th arrived, Taruc had already taken 
tefuge in the mountains of central Luzon. Almost immediately 
clashes began between the Huks and the constabulary, and within 
a few weeks provocative action by Huk raiders led to large scale 
military operations against them on the part of the government. 


V 


Civil war has continued in central Luzon since September, 1948. 
The Huks continue their guerrilla operations, harassing constabulary 


9 Manila Bullétin, August 13, 1948. A few weeks later Taruc stated in a letter 
released to the press that in case of war he would side with the Soviet Union, 
which “represents the cause of democracy, peace and progress in the world,” 
against the United States, which “represents imperialist aggression, war making, 
and fascist tendencies.” {Manila Times, September 7, 1948). 
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outposts, raiding weakly defended towns, and launching surprise 
attacks on limited objectives.° The government forces, operating 
with planes, tanks and mortars, are less mobile than the elusive Huks 
and seldom able to bring the weight of superior power and numbers 
against them in open encounter. Neither side, therefore, has won 
any decisive victories. 


Meanwhile, however, the basic political situation remains highly 
favorable to the Communists. Continued social unrest gives the Huk 
leaders ample opportunity to indoctrinate the peasants with Com- 
munist ideology and to spread anti-Quirino and anti-American 
propaganda. The Hukbalahap is thus able to exert increasing pres- 
sure on the hapless and oligarchical Quirino administration. Given 
the balance of political forces in the Islands, this administration auto- 
matically responds in terms of increased reliance upon groups that 
oppose any steps calculated to solve the underlyng agrarian problem 
in central Luzon. 


This situation is, from the anti-Communist point of view, highly 
unpromising. But the alternative offered by Jose Laurel in the recent 
presidential elections was even worse. Laurel, a former puppet presi- 
dent under the Japanese, was the candidate of the Nacionalista Party; 
he has long been anti-American (and, more significantly, anti-West) 
in his attitudes and activities. In his campaign he unabashedly bid 
for the support of the Huks by echoing their strictures against Ameri- 
can “imperialism” and the Quirino regime. On many counts, his 
platform was indistinguishable from the Communist party line. 


Post-election reports of increased aggressiveness on the part of 
the Huks indicate not only that the forces of Communism have not 
been routed by the Quirino victory on November 8, 1949, but also 
that they may be even stronger and more dangerous to the Islands’ 
security than formerly. On any showing, however, the Quirino: 
government must choose between a rising tide of Communist-inspired 
unrest on the one hand and a radically different approach to the 
agrarian problem on the other. And if it chooses the former, it seems 
highly improbable that the hopes entertained for the Philippines’ 
future as a bulwark of anti-Soviet strength in the Far East will be 
fulfilled. 


Henry Wells spent the summer of 1948 doing research in the Philip- 
pines and ts a member of the political science department, at Yale. ” 


10 An example of Huk methods is the attack of April 28, 1949, in which Mrs. 
Aurora Quezon, widow of the first President, and twelve others wege killed in 
ambush deep in Huklandia. . 
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PROBLEMS OF A JAPANESE PEACE 


By Helen Mears 


ITH. THE OCCUPATION OF JAPAN in its fifth year, 
V \ :a definite Japanese peace treaty is still non-existent. This 
` condition persists even though General MacArthur has repeatedly 
announced that the basic objectives laid down for the Occupation 
have long since been accomplished. On January 1, 1949, he told 
the Japanese that the presence of foreign troops on their soil was 
not due to any fault of theirs, but to “events and circumstances else- 
where’ beyond Japan’s control. At the same time the General said 
that in the past two years the character of the Occupation had changed 
. from the “‘stern rigidity of a military operation to the friendly guid- 
ance of a protective force.” 

The “events and circumstances” to which General MacArthur 
referred were obviously those surrounding the conflict of assumed 
Russian and Western interests. The tension between these two pow- 
er groups in the Far East remains the major obstacle to the 
peacemaking. There are many specific issues to be settled, but behind 
almost all of them is the disruptive influence of the Cold War. 
The question of the unrecognized Chinese Communist People’s 
Republic is a prime example of the influence of this power con- 
flict. Unrecognized by the United States, China’s Communist rep- 
resentatives will have difficulty in having a voice at the peace 
conference. Yet both China and the Soviet Union must agree to the 
terms of the Japanese treaty if that document is to be the basis of 
a stable and lasting peace in the Far East. While the Cold War con~ 
tinues, there is little likelihood of any agreement between these two 
countries and the United States. In the meantime, the situation in 
Japan deteriorates as vital problems go unsolved. 


The Legacy of Cairo and Yalta. 


The only major agreements reached between the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union on the Far Eastern peace were those 
of the wartime conferences of Cairo and Yalta. At Cairo in No- 
vember, 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek agreed 
that all əf Japan's important overseas possessions would be taken 
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away. No future owner or custodian was named. At the same 
time it was agreed to restore Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores 
Islands to China. Although Manchiria had been a product of Japa- 
nese conquest beginning in 1931, the acquisition of Formosa and the 
Pescadores dated back to the defeat of China in 1895 and Japanese 
rights had long been recognized by all major powers. The Cairo 
Declaration promised freedom to Korea, annexed by Japan in 1910. 
Japanese control of Korea was also long accepted by the patos 
nations with Far Eastern interests. 

At Yalta in February, 1945, Churchill, Roosevelt, aa Stalin 
once more assigned Manchuria to China, but with a Soviet foothold 
in that area through joint ownership of the Manchurian railroads. 
The Soviet Union was also strengthened as a Pacific power by the 
acquisition of Southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, to the north 
of Japan. Further Soviet gains included the acquisition of Japanese 
holdings in Port Arthur, holdings gained through Japan’s defeat 
of Russia in 1905, and Soviet ‘‘pre-eminent” status in Dairen. 

As a result of Cairo and Yalta, Japan was reduced from a major 
power to a group of defenseless islands. The Soviet Union was the 
chief beneficiary as a reward for her promise to enter the war 
against Japan. All these changes ignored the problems of the local 
peoples as well as long-range political and economic considerations 
in the Far East, and were intended for the most part to meet the 
strategic advantages of the moment. The cession of the territories 
acquired both before and after 1931 presented important economic 
problems for Japan. Sakhalin and the Kuriles, mainly of strategic 
value to the Soviet Union, had provided Japan with lumber, fishing 
grounds, and some petroleum. The cutting off of food imports from 
Formosa and Korea and the ending of Japanese trade with Man- 
churia were greater blows to Japan’s economic life. Whether Japan 
can exist without the food and raw materials which these areas once 
provided is questionable. Yet it is this framework with which the 
peacemaking began, a legacy of troubles which will be difficult to 
discard. 


Problems of Peace Conference Procedure 


In early 1947, General MacArthur, in a message to the United 
States Congress, first urged an early peace treaty for Japan. In the 
middle of the same year, the United States took the initiative and 
suggested that the members of the Far Eastern Commission hold 
preliminary discussions on the peace. In this Commission, the Big 
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Four — the United States, the United Kingdom, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Republic of China — hold the 
veto power over all decisions. For the purposes of making the peace 
treaty with Japan, the United States suggested that the Big Four 
drop their veto power and leave decisions to a simple two-thirds 
vote of the eleven Commission members. 


The British were willing to accept the Far Eastern’ Commission 
as the means of treaty-making, but objected to the date of the pro- 
posed conference, August, 1947. This same month the United King- 
dom was taking part in a Commonwealth Conference where the 
British bloc was to exchange views on Japan and iron out their 
disagreements before meeting with the other powers. Nationalist 
China agreed to the proposed conference, but objected to the American 
proposal for relinquishing the veto power. Without the veto, the 
Chinese could foresee their single vote being outweighed by the 
votes of the Commonwealth nations and the United States. - 


The Soviet Union agreed to hold preliminary discussions of the 
peace, but objected to having the treaty made by the Far Eastern 
Commission and especially without the continuation of the veto 
power of the Big Four. The Russian representatives held that the 
proper organ with which to formulate the Japanese treaty was the 
four-nation Council of Foreign Ministers, with China added, or 
perhaps replacing France. The Council of Foreign Ministers, the 
Russians argued, was the treaty-making organization envisaged by 
the wartime conferences and had been used for making peace treaties 
in Europe. 


The United States dismissed this Russian contention and in- 
sisted on the use of the Far Eastern Commission without the veto 
power. Secretary of State Marshall reminded the Soviet Union that 
other nations had contributed more to the defeat of Japan than the 
Russians and these nations could not be left out of the peace dis- 
cussions. Britain also favored .use of the Commission and suggested 
that Pakistan and Burma be included in the discussions. 


The Soviet insistence that the Japanese peace treaty be made by 
the Council ọf Foreign Ministers is as legally weak as thé American 
and British insistence on dropping the veto power in the Far Eastern 
Commission. This latter body, established by the Moscow Meeting 
of Foreign Secretaries in December, 1945, is the recognized inter- 
national osganization for dealing with Japan. China, although not 
present at the Moscow meeting, concurred in the terms on which the 
Commission was established. 


When’ in late February, 1946, the Far Eastern Commission 
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opened its headquarters in Washington it had the power to formu- 
late policies and to review directives issued to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP). Since then it has been the 
official policy-making body for Japan and is thus the logical or- 
ganization to work out the terms of the peace treaty. 

From the point of view of the Soviet Union, however, the Far 
Eastern Commission is merely an extension of the North Atlantic 
Pact into Asia. Of the eleven members, five — the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and India — belong to the British 
Commonwealth. While these five countries do not always agree 
on policy, none would be likely to vote with the USSR against 
the rest on a basic issue of policy. It is also reasonably certain that 
the United Kingdom, France, and Holland, all colonial powers and 
all members of the North Atlantic Pact, are committed to a policy 
of cooperation with the United States vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The 
eleventh nation, the Philippines, can also be expected to vote with 
the United States as long as the present government is in power. 
For the Soviet Union to meet with this group to settle basic ques- 
tions without retaining the veto power would therefore be equivalent 
to signing a blank check on British-American proposals. 

‘Fhe veto problem has thus remained a major obstacle to agree- 
ment, something unforeseen a few years ago when all the major 
powers were insisting that the veto be retained in the international 
agencies. In fact, it has been a guarantee that the United States 
would not have its policies overruled while carrying the major re- 
sponsibilities of the Occupation. The veto has not been used, largely 
because the controversial problems have been treated on an interim 
basis, subject to renegotiation at the peace conference. To insist now 
that the veto power be relinquished by all members opens the United 
States to a charge of bad faith. Only unanimous consent of the Big 
Four could abolish the veto. 


China’s Participation in the Peace 


The problem of the role of China in the peacemaking has become 
as perplexing as that of the Soviet Union. Until now China has 
been represented on the Far Eastern Commission by a delegate from 
the Kuomintang Government. The collapse of that regime’s power 
makes it difficult to pretend that this delegate can speak for China. 
The de facto Chinese Communist Government remains to be reckoned 
with. The United States is obviously reluctant to recognize a situa- 


tion which would bring another Communist nation to the peace 
table. : 
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Tihe Japanese Colonies ` 


When and if a Japanese peace treaty is signed, the problem of 
the former Japanese colonies will be on the agenda. On February 
27, 1947, Mr. Warren Austin, speaking before the United Nations, 
said that “final disposition of the islands belonging to Japan must, 
of course, await the peace settlement with Japan.” This would sug- 
gest that the United States was interested in reopening the questions 
decided upon at Yalta. There are obvious grounds for such a recon- 
sideration. It is unlikely, however, that the United States will be 
willing to relinquish its share of the former Japanese empire. 


At. present, American control over the former Japanese man- 
dated islands, the Marshalls, Mariannas, and Carolines, is, in effect, 
complete although nominally the islands are a United Nations Trust 
territory. By appeal to security needs, everyone may be excluded from 
the islands except American administrative personnel. Local popu- 
lations have been deported whenever necessary for atomic experi- 
ments. In addition the United States retains control of other Japa- 
nese island groups, the Bonins, Volcanos, and Ryukyus with a major 
base at Okinawa which General MacArthur has suggested should be 
permanent. There are no indications that American policy would con- 


v. sider any drastic modifications in the control exerted at present over 


these islands. -And at the same time, the Soviet Union gives no indi- 
cation that its strategic needs in Sakhalin, nor the Kuriles would 
., Permit it to make any modifications in the present Russian control. 


dapan’s S trategic Role 


The proposal that the United States remain in Japan with a mili- 
tary force to oppose a Communist invasion from Asia has been 
made by many Americans, including the House Armed Services sub- 
committee. Others have gone further and suggested that Japan itself 
be developed as a self-sufficient military base to serve as an Ameri- 
can outpost in the Pacific. Both points of view on Japan’s military 
future-have beén received by the Soviet Union and by Communist 
* China as a provocative policy on the part of a potential aggressor. 


If Japan’s. defense against external attack is to be provided for, 
it poses a nymber ‘of major problems. The complete defenselessness 
of Japan today is now fully recognized in most discussions of Japan’s 
military future. According to General MacArthur, Japan has been 
so demilitatized that it could not rebuild even a modest military 
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force “in a hundred years.” All Japanese arms have been destroyed. 
There are no warships, and few ships of any sort. Japan is not ° 
allowed to build or own even civilian planes. Moreover, since Japan 
has to import oil, coal, and iron-ore, control of one of these es- 
sential imports would prevent military revival. Those who fear 
Japan's military potentialities today fear only that some other na- 
tion may use the islands as a base and employ Japanese man-power. 


Economic Problems 


Japan’s defenselessness extends well beyond her lack of armed 
forces. The devastation of war, Allied territorial and economic poli- 
cies, and the burden of the Occupation have reduced resources so 
seriously that General MacArthur once warned that Japan is close 
to ‘“‘mendicancy.’’ During the war American bombings destroyed 
property valued conservatively at $16 billion. Allied policy, by 
taking away overseas territories, has reduced Japan to a group of 
war-devastated islands the size of Montana with limited natural 
resources and less than 15 million acres of farmland on which to 
support 82 million people. 


In the prewar period the Japanese, directly or indirectly, sup- 
ported well over half their people and kept the Government running, 
by profits from foreign trade, various overseas enterprises, and serv- 
ices like shipping. During the Occupation Japan bas had no normal 
foreign trade. Industrial production is still scarcely more than half 
of a low prewar level and considerable Occupation needs have been 
supplied from this output. 


The economic policy for Japan as originally worked out by the 
United States was so restrictive that General MacArthur called it 
“economic strangulation.” The Occupation authorities attempted 
to relax and modify some of these restrictive policies. There was a 
concern about avoiding uprisings in Japan which might endanger 
the security of Occupation personnel, and there was a realization 
that if Japan was to be kept in an economic prison, the United 
States would have to feed that country at a cost of over $300 million 
yearly. 

The Soviet Union and China, as well as the Philippines and the 
British Commonwealth nations, have urged that even after the Oc- 
cupation is over Japan should be restricted in develeping foreign 
trade, a merchant marine and a maximum level of industrial pro- 
duction. Former competitors of Japan, like Britain, have a direct 
interest in seeing that Japan does not recapture any valuable over- 
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seas market. Australia with its underpopulated and largely unde- 
fended northern territories has a direct interest in preventing a 
restoration of Japanese industrial potential which might at some 
future date be used for war. 


American policy is at increasing divergence with the views of 
other members of the Far Eastern Commission on these economic 
questions. With few exceptions, American exporters are not con- 
cerned over future Japanese competition. The entrance of Japan into 
competition for overseas markets is recognized by American policy 
as necessary in order to lift the financial burden of the occupation 
costs carried by the American taxpayer. 


Population Problems ` 


One of the most urgent questions in regard to Japan’s future is 
the question of population pressures and emigration possibilities. It 
is generally agreed that one of the major sources of Japan’s prewar 
unrest was the enlarging gap between population and resources. 
Allied policy has now increased this gap by repatriating around five 
million Japanese from various overseas areas. Manchuria and the 
Pacific islands have been closed to Japanese migration; and Australia 
continues to exclude all Asiatics from its under-populated territories. 
Meanwhile the Japanese birth rate combines with a low death 
rate to increase the total Japanese population to over eighty million. 
This figure must be compared to less than 65 million in 1931, 
the year in which Japan began its war with China. In the interests 
of a peaceful Japan, the Far Eastern Commission must seek solu- 
tions to this problem which would include migration to under- 
populated regions. 


Reparations 


The State-War-Navy directive of Sept. 6, 1945, provided for ex- 
action of drastic reparations in kind from Japan. Japanese industry 
was to be reduced to a level which would not permit re-arming for 
war. According to the recommendations of the Americans to the 
Far Eastern Commission, this level’ was to be that of Japan in 1928- 
32, the period which ended with Japan’s embarking on an expan- 
sionist program. The Far Eastern Commission discussed this pro- 
posal and raised the leyel to be aimed at to that of 1930-34, a period 
of higher Japanese productivity. 

Disagreement developed, however, over the percentages of the 
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reparations to be given to the various countries with claims against 
Japan. There was also lack of agreement over the evaluation of 
Japan’s overseas assets, in particular with reference to the equipment 
seized by the Soviet Union in Manchuria. In May, 1949, the United 
States finally announced that there were no possibilities for agree- 
ment on reparations in the Far Eastern Commission and that fur- 
ther reparations would jeopardize the economic objectives of the 
Occupation, 

While other members of the Far Eastern Commission are dis- 
satisfied with the results of the reparations program in failing to 
bring them the capital gains which they hoped for, the Japanese 
feel that they have already paid heavily. Japan’s overseas losses in 
railroads, mines, factories, and business enterprises, public and pri- 
vate, have been estimated as high as $40 billion. The most conserva- 
tive estimate has been $3 billion. Removals of manufacturing 
facilities from Japan under the interim program amount to $24 
million. In addition, Japan has supplied SCAP with land, buildings, 
raw materials, power, services and other commodities used by the 
Occupation forces. It is impossible to get an official United States 
total for these payments, but the Japanese Government has budgeted 
the United States account at 366 billion yen, $934 million at the 
current exchange rate, or over $100 billion if estimated in terms of 
the pre-war yen. 


Prospective Peace Terms. 


There are indications that a peace conference may be held in 1950 
to terminate the Occupation. The Soviet Union and Communist 
China will likely be excluded from the peacemaking unless they are 
willing to drop the right of veto and to accept the basic measures of 
the Anglo-American draft. Although the Japanese Government will 
be willing to accept a treaty on this basis, there are many Japanese 
who have misgivings about its wisdom. As reported by the Japanese 
correspondent of the London Times: 


“The Japanese people, while naturally desiring conditions of 
peace, are lukewarm about a treaty in which their two most 
powerful neighbors—Communist China and the Soviet Union 
—~would not be represented. They dread war, and can see little | 
advantage in a state of affairs in which China and Russia would 
remain belligerents vis-a-vis Japan.” 


Once a treaty is signed, it is also expected that Japan will enter 
into a compact with the United States whereby this country would 
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secure air, naval, and military bases in Japan on a long lease. The 
United States in turn would assure Japan of defense against Com- 
munist Asia by providing the military defenses. Possibly the British 
Commonwealth will also enter into this guarantee. 

Another suggestion is that after the peace, Japan might be 
allowed to join the United Nations, and the Security Council and 
General Assembly guarantee her permanent neutrality and territorial 
integrity. Such a solution is feasible only if the Big Five agree and 
this is impossible if the USSR and China are excluded from the peace 
treaty.:discussions. Since Americans have given the Japanese a Con- 
stitution in which Japan renounces the right to have armed forces, 
the United States would seem to have a grave responsibility to at- 
tempt to reconcile the difficulties that prevent such agreement. 


It has been said that wars are incubated at peace conferences. But 
before the peace and even before the war had ended, the seeds for 
conflict in the Far East were sown. Four years after the defeat of 
Japan there are still no major efforts being made to solve some of 
the economic problems and psychological tensions which drove Japan 
to war in 1931 and 1941. The postwar treatment of Japan has only 
increased the tensions and multiplied the number of economic prob- 
lems. Unless Japan can secure the capital to revive its export trade 
and to rebuild its merchant marine, jobs and food can be supplied 
for only a fraction of the Japanese nation. Unless the problems of 
overpopulation are solved, mass unemployment and even starvation 
will result. These are the important problems of a permanent peace 
for Japan and must not be overlooked for transient strategic consid- 
erations. 


Helen Mears is the author of two books on Japan, Year of the Wild 
Boar and Mirror for Americans and ts at present working on a study 
of the Toyko War Crimes Trials. 
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WHERE IS U.S. POLICY IN EUROPE 
LEADING? | 


Some European Views 


By Lionel Durand 


EVER SINCE THE WAR has the United States taken such 

a heavy hand in the affairs of Europe. In the past months, 
Washington has openly spoken and acted in a manner which left 
no doubt as to what the Government considers should be done in 
Europe. This attitude, bearing on the political, economic, and mili- 
tary aspects of the life of European nations, has raised some hope but 
also serious misgivings in European opinion. 

When Mr. Paul Hoffman spoke of “integration,” he introduced 
into the European picture a word which, no doubt, had a definite 
functional appeal but which held a somewhat unpalatable taste 
because of the average European’s all-powerful taste for individualism 
and independence. 

Where is the Marshall Plan leading us to? This question has 
been uppermost in European preoccupations. Is it, as the Communist 
I’ Humanite suggests, to mere ‘‘Coca-colonization’’? Or is it, as the 
London Economist puts it, to the creation of conditions in which 
the short term objectives of the Marshall aid program will be sacri- 
ficed in order to foster vague, idealistic long-range objectives? ‘‘It 
is doubtful,” writes The Economist, “whether the political condi- 
tions have been created in Europe for the revolution in national 
policies which is being demanded by Mr. Hoffman.” 

What can be done now, according to the British weekly, is a 
matter for the American Government to decide: 


America has the power, if it will be patient, to impel Europe 
to take all the risks involved in quickly creating a*free market, 
along the road to real integration . . . and to persuade Europe 
if it will underwrite the venture. What is not possible, what 
might indeed shatter the Marshall Plan and frustrate the whole 
purpose of American policy, is a spectacular attemp to com- 
bine short-term recovery with a long-term. reorganization of 
Europe, to telescope into one great act of policy a process which 
took over three generations to complete in the pre-jndustrial 
United States. | . 
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As they attribute some of the American policy decisions to valid 
’ motives, most writers in Europe have reiterated their willingness to 
support the aims of the Marshall Plan. But how these aims are to 
be accomplished, according to American experts, is a matter for 
critical comment in France and the Benelux countries. A slight ir- 
ritation is caused by what editorialists here think is an overindulgence 
in wishful thinking on the part of the Americans. On December 7, 
1949, the Paris evening daily, Le Monde, known to reflect a certain 
amount of official criticism, spoke of American coaxing in this 
manner: 


Really, the Americans are trying to appear more European 
than the Europeans themselves. The Marshall Plan administra- 
tors are multiplying their counsels and warnings to Europe. This 
attitude can be explained by their desire to show some results 
to Congress at a time when the American legislative body is 
getting tired of voting for more and more credits. But the truth 
of the matter is that Washington wants to prevent the total 
failure of its economic policy in Europe for the past two years, 
a policy which was designed to stop Communist expansionism 
with an economically organized and politically united Europe. 


Well, what’s wrong with that? It is becoming very obvious 
that the economic integration of Europe is not only what a Swiss 
editorialist called a ‘‘slight case of misunderstanding” with the 
United States. It is also a bone of contention within Europe itself. 
Most continental countries find fault in the British attitude ex- 
pressed by Sir Stafford Cripps when he said that England would 
do nothing in Europe which might jeopardize its position as the 
banker of the Commonwealth. And that means, according to the 
influential French newspaper Le Monde, that while England is 
offering Europe its protection and cooperation, that country is not 
travelling in the same boat with the rest of Europe. 

As was to be expected, the mere fact that the question of unifying 
Europe was raised served to bring the German problem into sharp 
focus. ‘“We must make Europe with Germany but not for Germany” 
writes Leon Blum, the French socialist leader, in the Populaire. 
As if it knew nothing of Soviet measures aimed at the military 
reorganization of Eastern Germany, the French Communist weekly 
Action prints a full page blast at western policy, with an eight column 
banner: “The German Menace is knocking again at our door.” 

However, the majority of the newspapers in western Europe 
have agreed that thete must be some way to live with the Germans. 
“To restore prestige, elbow room and sovereignty to the Germans 
is right,” Says the London Economist, “but the policy cannot be 
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pursued safely unless a resurgent Germany is quickly fitted in a 
number of European institutions which give it scope, yet control 
its dangerous proclivities.’’ 


But according to the Socialist weekly New Statesman and Nation, 
it is good to bear in mind which Germans to encourage and befriend: 


America’s liberals have to be persuaded that their real allies in 
Europe are the Social-Democrats, who agree with them in advo- 
cating the principles of the Welfare State . . . Until this has 
been achieved, Great Britain will be bound to go warily in 
accepting plans for European integration which are really plans 
against planning. They can have only one result—the emer- 
gence of Germany as a formidable competitor in the world market 
and very soon as the dominant and rearmed partner in a Franco- 
German alliance. 


Can such an alliance take shape under present conditions? The 
French press has undoubtedly expressed some hope of a Franco- 
German understanding, while stressing the danger of both German 
predominance in the economic field and German resurgence in the 
military picture of Europe. The conservative Paris daily, Le Monde, 
writes that the crux of the matter is the willingness to give the 
Germans a fair chance to show what they are capable of and which 
way they intend to go. 


The concessions that we can make toward Germany will be 
justified if the Germans can prove that they are willing to be 
integrated with Europe not for the material gains thus achieved 
but because they prefer democracy, the way of life and the 
civilization of the West. 


A more pessimistic view is taken by the French weekly La Bataille 
in an editorial entitled “Germany has won the war.” Stressing that 
the “utilitarian policy” of the United States in Germany, together 
with its whole Atlantic system, “‘is only aimed at preserving the 
United States against the only possible aggressor, Russia,’’ La Bataille 
goes on to say: 


It is not an altruistic policy but a national one. We are 
involved in this since our geographical position brings us within 
the reach of the same threat. 


And La Bataille draws this conclusion: 


In the event of a conflict between the Soviet and American 
giants, it matters little to the French which, of Germany and 
France, will be the strongest. What matters is on which side 
Germany will fight. . 
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Significantly, as the French look at the German problem with 
.a more realistic and ‘less emotional attitude, they stress the fact 
that what has been called here for a century “Le danger allemand” 
has been replaced by a more acute and perhaps a more permanent 
- danger.’ One of the papers read by the intellectuals of the left, 
Franc-Tireur, puts it this way: 


As long. as Western Germany is occupied, the threat of 
Sovietization of Germany, and of France as well, can be avoid- 
ed, But if the two German halves are to be rearmed, another 
Germany will be created, and you know what I mean... 


Thus, in many French minds, anything that can be done in 
Germany. today appears to hold some threat or other. “If the Ger- 
mans give proof of their goodwill,” writes the rash, extreme-centre 
newspaper L'Aurore, “we must help them so that they will not fall 
under the spell of Nazism or the danger of Communism.” 


The rearmament of Germany is regarded both as inevitable and 
unacceptable by most editorialists. “We are told,” writes Marcel 
Gimont in the independent leftist Combat: 


That the French Government will not be a party to a 
security system in which Germany might be called to partici- 
_. pate. Let’s keep an eye on things just the same, because France 
may well be faced with a fait-accompli. United States strategists 
still believe that Europe cannot be defended without the help 
of Germany. And that brings us to the sad story of the Atlantic 
Pact, and its ominous implications. 


Yet, ‘ds the London Spectator put it, “the time has come to take 
risks with Germany.” The British weekly notes that two alterna- 
tive courses lie before the Western Allies in dealing with Germany, 
neither of which is free from danger: ‘They can put military se- 
curity before all things or they can work methodically, without 
haste but without rest, for the integration of Germany into Western 
Europe.” 


How fast and how far this should go is not, by any means, com- 
mented upon with unanimity. But clearly, this is held as the only 
hope. 

Etienne Gilson, a member of the French Academy, and a well- 
known schelar, writing in Le Monde, goes as far as saying that if 
the French are to play the game: 


They must not play it and at the same time refuse to face 
the consequences of a possible victory: only France can ensure 
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the peace in Europe by seeking and finding this most difficult 
thing which is a direct understanding with Germany. Yet, the 
more France will be sincere in these efforts the more difficult it 
will be to keep a disarmed Germany in the Council of Europe, 
and to get from Germany what we ourselves so stubbornly 
denied the Germans when they occupied France, that is coopera- 
tion with equality. 


It is none too surprising to find that the German newspapers, 
inasmuch as they can freely express German feelings, are not agreed 
on the question of a rearmed Germany. 


ot 


“We did not raise this problem ourselves,’’ writes the Munchner 
Merkur, an independent Bavarian newspaper, ‘‘it was raised by others 
and we cannot ignore it. The East and West come to conflict in 
the heart of Germany. If most Germans feel that they should have 
arms, how can they answer differently when they know that any 
threat to their security will come from the East?” 

A poll taken by the British in their zone and in Berlin among 
some 4,000 Germans gave the following results: 53% of the men 
were in favor of rearmament while 34% were against it. In Berlin, 
located in the heart of the Russian zone, the result was even more 
definite since 73% of the men said, ‘Yes, let’s have guns,” and 
only 19% said no. 


The Munchner Merkur warns, however, against any interpreta- 
tion of these results as a sign of a German desire for what it calls 
a new “Forward, March!” period in the history of Germany. 


Up to now, most German papers are lukewarm to the idea of 
the creation of a new German army, even when they recognize that 
this might be necessary for their security. The Berlin Telegraf even 
says that the security problem is out of the question. The French- 
licensed Kurier, also in Berlin, strikes a more official chord when it 
writes: 


The Allies have not worked since 1945 to educate the 
Germans into the democratic way of thinking to find them- 
selves now changing their policy and creating a German army. 
The German people is not the only one involved afyway—the 
whole world has something to say in this. 


Some newspapers in Germany are utterly bored and slightly 
irritated by the whole debate. “We do not imagine ourselves being 
used as legionnaires by others,” writes the Deutsche Zeitung in 
Stuttgart. 


When the makers of American foreign policy and strategy 
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found out that they should defend Europe on the Rhine and, 

perhaps, more cautiously, on the Elbe River, why should we 

have beaten our heads against walls over this, as some wanted 

to force us to do? We have only one desire: to live in peace 

and, if possible, in security. | 

Even as the Atlantic Pact nations started to get into the details 

of their defense program, the overwhelming feeling in Western 
Europe was that of an earnest wish that the military aid program 
may never become necessary. Is this Pact necessary? Many editorial- 
ists are now wondering, even though some of them approved the 
Atlantic Pact when the general feeling of insecurity was greater than 
it is now. While the Communist Ce Soir, published in Paris, takes 
great pains to stress that the whole security system is based on the 
assumption that the French foot soldier will again be “‘sacrificed’’ 
in the “Imperialist war,’’ newspapers of different opinion also point 
cautiously to the possibility that France may not find protection 
in the Atlantic Pact. 


‘It would be unfair,” writes the moderate Paris-Presse: 


for our Allies as well as for ourselves, not to face the fact 
that America’s position is a grave concern for Europe today. 
The United States has inaugurated a policy whose general aims 
are justifiable. But they at the same time led Europe on a dan- 
gerous path without giving any guarantee that those who will 
come along will be safe and sound all the way. 


Lionel Durand is the foreign editor of Paris-Presse and formerly 
its American correspondent. 


. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


WORLD ECONOMICS: PAST AND FUTURE 


ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1919-1939 
By W. Arthur Lewis (London, Allen and Unwin, 1949) 15 
shillings. 


THE MIDST of the postwar tension, too little reconsideration 

is given to the economic problems of the inter-war period and 

to their effect on the coming of World War II. Despite its unassum- 

ing title, this brief study by an English economist is an important 

contribution in stimulating thought about the unsolved problems 

of world economics. A professor at the University of Manchester, 

Mr. Lewis writes simply and clearly to offer a rarity—a penetrating 
book about economics which is also readable. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first is devoted to a 
succinct chronological treatment of economic developments from 
1919 to 1939, The spread of the world depression from the Wall 
Street stock market crash in 1929 is clearly pictured along with the 
role which President Roosevelt played in the failure of the London 
Economic Conference in 1933. The failure of this conference, Lewis 
notes, marked the end of an era as the last major effort to cope 
with economic problems internationally. 

The second part of Economic Survey summarizes the major ef- 
efforts made by six countries—Britain, Germany, France, the 
United States, Japan, and the Soviet Union—in meeting their 
economic problems. One chapter is given over to a critical sum- 
mary of the New Deal. In the third and last part of his book, Mr. 
Lewis attempts some analysis of the inter-war period and its 
meaning for the present. A 

In the analysis of 1919-1939, attention is centered on the stag- 
nation of international trade as the central feature of the period. 
Even before the 1929 crash, Mr. Lewis finds that trade was failing 
to keep pace with rising production. The key to this decline is an 
important part of the answer to the economic instability which has. 
persisted since 1929. The ills of international trade are not traced 
primarily to higher tariffs and the industrialization of backward 
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areas. Instead the major weakness is found in the small purchases 
of food and raw materials by the manufacturing countries and in 
the low prices paid for these purchases. The result was a drying up 
of purchasing power in the agricultural countries whose markets 
once kept the wheels of industry turning in the mantifacturing 
countries. The decline in trade in raw materials and foodstuffs is 
the result of many forces, but principally of the slowing down of 
the rate of population growth. 


Mr. Lewis ends his volume on an optimistic note, far too opti- 
mistic for the present situation. The solution to the ills of world 
trade he sees as the achievement of a workable balance between 
industrial production and agricultural production, and the raising 
of the prices paid to the producers of raw materials. Since the end 
‘of the war, however, the prices of food and raw materials have 
risen faster than manufactured goods, reaching in some instances 
all-time highs. The result to date has not been a great increase in 
international trade. For Britain, at least, the high prices paid for 
raw materials have only increased the severity of her economic 
problems. 


Mr., Lewis also believes that the governments of the world have 
learned that economic systems will not run by themselves and that 
positive action is called for, and will be forthcoming. At the same 
time he recognizes that a continuation of national sovereignty in 
economic relations spells chaos. 


Turning to the United States, Mr. Lewis does not add his voice 
to those who call for the removal of the American tariff on manu- 
factures. Even with the United States accepting free trade, he does 
not foresee a significant increase in American imports of foreign 
manufactured goods. Much more important in checking world trade 
are the American tariffs on wool, sugar, and copper and the sub- 
sidies given to the American farmer. Nevertheless, the author 
believes that the United States as a creditor country will eventually 
have a surplus of imports over exports. The only decision to be 
made by Americans, Mr. Lewis says, is whether the adjustment 
necessary is to be made by the American exporters or by those 
American producers who will face foreign competition on the 
domestic markets. To expect this type of solution rather than a 
continuation of government loans and grants to foreign countries 
may be another aspect of Mr. Lewis’ optimism about the future. 
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THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH PEACE 


PAX AMERICANA 
By Alexandre de Saint-Phalle (Paris, Julliard, 1948) 210 francs. 


PAX BRITANNICA 
By F. A. Voigt (London, Constable, 1949) 25 shillings. 


HE FIRST OF THESE VOLUMES, by a French observer, 
T attempts to analyze and evaluate American diplomacy in the 
cold War. While the author believes firmly that France must cast 
its lot with the United States, he is strongly critical of many aspects 
of American policy. Beginning with Yalta, he summarizes and gives 
his highly personal views on the American position on major issues 
and toward specific countries. 


At Yalta, M. de Saint-Phalle believes, a clear understanding 
was reached to divide Germany and Europe between the Soviet 
Union and the West. Public opinion in the West must accept this 
reality. But American policy, he agrees, must now center on keep- 
ing the USSR on its side of the Yalta line. The means to that end 
must be the threat of a preventive war even though Europe would 
bear the greatest cost if a conflict should result. At the same time, 
M. de Saint-Phalle ascribes Russian-American differences to 
ideological issues which he believes make war avoidable. 


In dealing with specific countries, this author disagrees with 
many Frenchmen in his attitude toward Germany. All policies based 
on the concepts of collective guilt and a punitive peace he believes 
should be discarded and Germany integrated in the Western bloc. 
On the other hand, France is criticized for its war with Asiatic 
nationalism in Indochina and the United States blamed for giving 
that war its indirect support through Marshall Plan funds. 

Many of M. de Saint-Phalle’s judgments are serious over- 
simplifications, but enough provocative statements are sprinkled 
through his volume to make it valuable reading. 

F. A. Voigt, for many years the editor of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, is less hopeful than de Saint-Phalle aboutethe future. 
He too believes in the preventive war but as añ inescapable neces- 
sity. Its aim must not be the destruction of Communism, but to push 
the Soviet Union back to its pre-1939 boundaries. On “any other 
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basis peace between the East and West, in Mr. Volgt eyes, is 
impossible. 

Pax Britannica eis a detailed analysis of British policy to- 
wards Germany, Poland, Greece and, Yugoslavia. Mr. Voigt has 
no love for the Germans, but the strength of his anti-Communism 
leads him to welcome Germany in the western bloc. He has no 
hopes for democracy in Germany, however, nor for democracy in 
other European countries. There are no democratic forces as al- 

` ternatives to tyranny of the right or left in some nations, according 
“to Mr. Voigt. And in seeking to find these middle forces, the West 
is only opening the way for a Communist triumph. 

Mr. Voigt is a man of strong biases, but his reputation as a 
political analyst is too sound to permit his ideas to be easily 
dismissed. 
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PITFALLS OF POINT FOUR 


NE OF THE most frequent charges against the United States 
by foreign critics concerns the gap between the idealistic 
goals proclaimed by American foreign policy and the character of 
American foreign aid programs in operation. While giving verbal 
allegiance to laudable ends, the actions of the United States are 
too often held to produce results in contradiction to the stated goals. 
One reason for weakness in execution is the unlimited optimism 
which accompanies much of American planning and which avoids 
discussing the obstacles to the achievement of projected ends. 
President Truman’s so-called “Bold New Program” for technical 
assistance and capital investment in the non-industrialized countries 
is the latest program to face this gap between its stated goals and 
possible achievements. 

To throw some light on the problems of Point Four and to 
stimulate further thought on the organization of the program itself, 
the Foundation for Foreign Affairs has invited a number of out- 
standing social scientists to examine President Truman’s proposals. 
Bringing together the points of view of the anthropologist, the 
conservationist, the sociologist and the economist, this symposium 
outlines the pitfalls which the Point Four program must avoid 
if it is to achieve any degree of success. 

Tue EDITOR 


AN ANTHROPOLOGIST VIEWS 
POINT FOUR 


By Ralph Linton 


ANY YEARS AGO, George Bernard Shaw suggested a re- 

phrasing of the Golden Rule. He advised that that well- 
known admonition to extroverts be replaced by the more sophisti- 
cated: “Do not do unto others as you would have them .do unto 
you. Their tastes may differ.” Any anthropologist reading Presi- 
dent Truman’s Point Four program or the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance program cannot help wondering whethér their 
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framers have ever heard of this revised version. Both programs 
express the laudable intentions of honest men of good will. They 
are a natural reaction to our growing awareness that a large part 
of the world’s population has a standard of living below that which 
we consider the absolute minimum and a life expectancy scarcely 
half that which could be assured by adequate food, shelter and 
medical care. This is a desperate situation and one which should 
be remedied as soon as possible. However, it is not so desperate that 
we have to plunge in without taking an inventory of the difficulties 
which confront large scale aid programs. In fact, without such an 
inventory our good intentions are likely to end in the well-known 
infernal paving material. 

The real difficulties confronting such programs are great enough 
without bringing ‘in any false assumptions. One of the fallacies 
which can be disposed of immediately is the comfortable belief that 
economically depressed groups are so simply because they lack the 
desire to improve their condition. This idea, much in vogue with the 
older generation of factory owners and colonial administrators, 
has this much basis in fact: When the members of a depressed 
group find themselves confronted by overwhelming odds and when 
every attempt to improve conditions ends in failure, the result is 
apathy. This is a general rule of animal as well as human behavior 
and can be illustrated either with rats in a laboratory or by most 
American Indian tribes after a century and a half of disastrous 
dealing with the ever-changing programs of the U. S. Government. 
However, this apathy is rarely so deep that it cannot be overcome 
by the presence of tangible, obvious rewards. It may be doubted 
whether there is any society in the world whose members do not 
welcome better health and longer life. Better food, clothing and 
housing are almost as much in demand, although here the standards 
vary more. It is safe to say that any society is ready to work to- 
ward these goals when it is shown that it can achieve them without 
the sacrifice of other things which it considers more important. 

A second fallacy, less widespread today than it was before 
World War II, is that “native” peoples are doomed to low stand- 
ards of living by their inability to handle machines. This belief, 
born partly from wishful thinking, partly from ignorance of cultures 
other than our own, explained white supremacy in flattering terms 
and helped to allay fears that it might not last. As a matter of fact, 
few “native” peoples are more inept in learning to handle and re- 
pair machines than our own ancestors were two centuries ago. 
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That individuals can close the gap between the native village and 
the machine shop in a period of months is a matter not of theory 
but of observation. Men with the ability to become expert mechan- 
ics can be found in all groups, and a surprising number of ‘‘natives” 
are fascinated with machines and eager to learn how to handle 
them. The automobile is already playing much the same part in 
spreading mechanical skill through the world’s remote areas that 
it played in rural United States forty years ago. The more decrepit 
the car and the harder it is to get spare parts, the greater the skill 
required to keep it running. Even now, there are native auto me- 
chanics in Arabia, Tahiti and the Belgian Congo who are as dex- 
terous and perhaps even more ingenious than their American 
counterparts, 

If the people of the economically depressed parts of the world 
are willing to improve their standards of living and can learn how 
to use “more mechanical power to lighten their burdens,” one may 
well ask: “What are we waiting for?” The answer is that it will take 
all our ingenuity to get the benefits of modern mechanization to 
“native” peoples without doing them more harm than good. There 
are all sorts of unsolved problems ranging from matters of admini- 
stration to the much more subtle and complicated area of cultural 
change and its results on the individual. 

In the administration of grants for economic development, there 
seem to be two popular positions with various intermediate ar- 
rangements. Either the grants can be administered by experts from 
outside the depressed area or they can be turned: over to repre- 
sentatives of the depressed group. Each of these extreme positions 
has strong disadvantages. Behind the foreign expert lies a long 
tradition of white colonial exploitation. No matter how benevolent 
his intentions, he will always be suspect. Moreover, in his quite 
natural desire to make a good showing, he may pay more attention 
to the well-being of the ledgers than to that of the workers, Lastly, 
only one technical expert in a hundred knows, or even takes the 
trouble to learn, anything about native culture and native prefer- 
ences, Not long ago an American-owned mining company in a 
“backward” area was greatly worried by its inability to get labor 
when other companies which paid less and offered fewer facilities 
to workers and their families got it without difficulty. A little study 
showed that the workers objected to what might be called social 
mass production, They wanted to be treated as individuals, not as 
numbers. © 
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In spite of these difficulties, the alternative of turning grants- 
in-aid over to representatives of the depressed groups has even 
less promise. The first problem would be how to find such repre- 
sentatives. Our devotion to the ideal of democracy should not blind 


“+ usto the fact that very few of the world’s societies are or have 


been democratic. Most of them, even in the ‘‘backward” regions, are 
organized along class lines with a small group of aristocrats who are 
accustomed to siphoning off for their own uses the small surpluses 
of multitudes of peasants and laborers. In colonial areas, the in- 
terests of these aristocrats and those of the European rulers have 
been sufficiently similar so that the Europeans have reinforced 
the economic position of the native aristocrats. The younger gen- 
eration of the native aristocracy often has received a European 
education in the classics; very rarely one in modern science or 
technology. The high level European administrator, whom the up- 
per class native takes as his model, is usually not well acquainted 
himself with these aspects of his own culture. He is often loud in his 
praises of the classical European education, so that the native takes 
it to be a sort of social and economic open sesame. Advanced stu- 
dents in several of the African native colleges have demanded 
courses in Greek and Latin based on the corresponding ones in 
English colleges and have felt that failure to provide these was 
another case of social discrimination. 

In general, the native aristocrats cannot provide the managerial 
know-how required to establish modern industries, or even modern 
methods of agriculture or sanitation. A liberal program of fellow- 
ships for work in European and American technical schools might 
make up this deficit in time. However, experience has shown that 
a very large percentage of those who have had such training show 
the greatest reluctance to go home. They would much rather 
stay in Europe or the United States where they can enjoy a higher 
standard of living and, in most cases, greater freedom from social 
discrimination than they would find in a European colony. Even 
in Latin American countries, where this factor is not involved, 
the technical expert usually finds his difficulties greater and his re- 
wards smaller than they would be if he stayed in the United States 
after getting his degree. 

It must be stressed that there are genuinely devoted and pa- 
triotic individuals in all the backward areas, but good intentions 
aré-not enough. The people in these areas who have the necessary 
skills often come from groups of lower, or at least doubtful, status. 
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They are, of necessity, persons of strong ambition who have had 
to overcome many difficulties to get where they are. Too frequent- 
ly they are of the type commemorated in the proverb: “Beware 
the man who rises to greatness from one suspender.” To turn over 
the apparatus and funds required for modernization to such leaders 
would be likely to result in the sort of ruthless exploitation which ` 
characterized the beginnings of industrialization in Europe and, 
more recently, in Japan and India. 

All this would seem to indicate that projects to improve the con- 
dition of the backward areas will have to be carried out under 
mixed control. European skill and knowledge will have to be com- 
bined with adequate representation for the inhabitants of the areas. 
However, even this system will be difficult to implement. In the ab~ 
sence of experience with democratic techniques, it is very hard for 
any people to get representatives who will really represent their 
interests. Anyone who has had to work with representatives of 
colonial subjects on cooperative projects need not be told of the 
troubles which would beset such joint direction. The native liberal 
tends to be even less clear-headed and effective than his American 
counterpart, while the native politician is certainly no more altru- 
istic than our own. People who have just emerged: from European 
domination are inevitably smarting under the memory of real or 
fancied injustices. Demagogues who have obtained a place on a 
joint body can always get applause from their constituents by twist- 
ing the tails of the European representatives. To make joint control 
effective, the European technical contingent would have to be wise 
as serpents, but scarcely harmless as doves. l 

The difficulties involved in implementing projects to modernize 
the world’s backward areas are not insurmountable, and those who 
are attempting to solve them have the consolation of knowing that 
they are moving with the current. Certain members of my own 
profession have suggested that the Melanesian islands should be 
set aside as preserves for primitivism. Here the simple native could 
commune with nature, including yaws and malignant malaria, and 
maintain his picturesque habits such as clearing land with a wooden 
sword and digging stick, or making canoes with stone axes and 
sharks’ teeth. It is safe to say that if such a preserve were estab- 
lished, there would have to be a day and night patrol—not to-keep 
Europeans (other than ethnologists, of course) out, but te keep, the 
natives in. With the exception of small groups who are conserva- 
tive because they profit heavily from the status quo, people every- 
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where want the immediate, obvious advantages which civilization 
can give. The world will become modernized and mechanized 
eventually. Even if the bomb beyond the hydrogen bomb leaves 
Europe and North America smoking wastes, the memory of our 
age of science will survive as the memory of Roman order once sur- 
vived, and there will be another Renaissance. We can only hope 
that the people who take over our knowledge may combine it with 
more wisdom, i 


That modern science and technology could provide a better 
life than any of the world’s peoples have known can hardly be 
doubted. However, looking at the results of the contact of folk so- 
cieties with civilization reminds one of the old Irish legend of 
Fiddler’s Green. This is a pleasant, happy place, but it lies on the 
other side of Hell. Even with the long start which we have had, we 
are still far from reaching it and any plans which we make for 
other people must be directed toward easing the journey as far as 
may be. In retrospect, it looks as though some of the circles through 
which our ancestors struggled might have been by-passed. 


In such planning, our own experience is of more value than 
many anthropologists would admit. While culture and society have 
assumed bizarre forms here and there, most of the world’s peoples, 
backward as well as civilized, partake of the same stream of cul- 
ture. This stream began in the Near East some eight thousand 
years ago and flowed from there over most of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. It was responsible for the city, that most unnatural of so- 
cial inventions, and for most of the life-ways which our own 
ancestors held to until a bare hundred and fifty years ago. To 
visit a North African or even a Mexican village today is to step 
into a scene which would have been familiar to Americans only 
six generations back. The Near Eastern or Chinese city of today 
would not strike most of them as so familiar, for Northern Europe 
had nothing to compare with these in size or wealth, but an Italian 
of the Renaissance would have felt at home there. 

This widespread folk culture has certain characteristics. Most 
people live în villages and never travel farther than some nearby 
shrine or market town. They marry young and stay married, since 
to do otherwise would make the neighbors talk. Many children 
are born, and at least half of them may die in infancy. The ex- 
ceptional man whe lives to be fifty is a toothless patriarch ready, 
of necessity, to make way for sons and grandsons. Kinship ties 
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stretch through the village and neighborhood in an intricate web, 
and relatives are under strong obligation to help each other. Be- 
yond this are face-to-face relationships with other villagers. The 
growing child can be taught all about everyone whom he is likely 
to meet and how he should behave toward them. 

The tempo of life in such a society is set by the circling year. 
At planting time and harvest, everyone works from gray dawn to 
dark. The rest of the year there is plenty to be done but time to 
choose what you will do today. Clever housekeepers and good 
craftsmen are admired. Every family makes most of the things it 
has to have, and services are exchanged and gifts passed back and 
forth so that very little money changes hands. Religion is an excuse 
for holidays as well as a comfort to the individual. The deities are 
also members of the community and everyone knows how they 
have favored it in the past. Miracles and answered prayers are 
too common to cause surprise. Except for recurrent war, famine 
and pestilence, life scarcely changes from generation to generation. 
One can live well and enjoy peace of mind simply by learning, 
not thinking. 

The effect of modern civilization on such villagers does not 
have to be imagined since, unfortunately, it can already be observed 
in many parts of the world. The calamity which overtakes native 
peoples when they meet Progress cannot be blamed on the auspices 
under which the meeting takes place. It is a question whether the 
unscrupuléus trader or labor recruiter really does more damage 
than the honest and devoted missionary who is genuinely trying 
to help the people. The wreckage is due to fundamental incompati- 
bility between stable, closely integrated folk cultures and an ever- 
changing machine civilization represented by the trader and the 
missionary. The best intentions of planners cannot overcome this 
fact. 

One of the first results of contact is to break up the old, socially 
and economically self-sufficient village groups. Money in hand 
and the novelties it can buy always have a strong drawing power. 
The young men of the village are usually the first to go. Even if 
they come back after months or years, they will have tasted the ad- 
vantages of living where they were unknown and where gossip 
could mean nothing. They cannot fail to question the village 
standards of behavior. Meanwhile, their going has left an un- 
accustomed surplus of young women, married or otherwise. The 
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inevitable result is a break-down in moral standards. It is curious 
to reflect that the institution of polygamy, which might provide 
an answer to this situation, is always one of the first social insti- 
tutions. to be’ attacked by modernizers. Not only the immediate 
family, but also the whole kin structure suffers from this opening up 
of new opportunities for the individual. 


If the greatest profit seems to come from leaving home and 

* smaking a place for oneself, the ties which meant security under the 

old: system now become irksome obligations. Westerners are 

gradually becoming accustomed to living as individuals without 

close ties of kin or community, but for those meeting the situation 
‘for the first time, the effects are often catastrophic. 


Presently the native crafts are gone and with them the satis- 
factions which come to the individual from skillful work well done. 
To buy the manufactured goods, the native has to become a pro- 
ducer of staple raw materials, and thus finds himself involved in 
the vagaries of world markets. Today a business depression in 
Europe or America may mean real deprivation in Central Africa 
or the coral islands of the Pacific. Given one world with a planned 
economy these particular results of modernization might be over- 
come, but such a condition is still far off. The result of mechaniza- 
tion of the backward areas without any all-over plan is likely to 
be endless duplication of plants and a cut-throat competition for 
markets. 

The breakdown of folk cultures under contact with advanced 
cultures is not limited to social and economic derangement. The 
first period of loss and bewilderment is often accompanied by in- 
creased turning to the supernatural. Messianic movements promis- 
ing return to the good old days, plus, of course, all the material 
advantages of the new technology, are common at this time. The 
failure of such movements breaks down faith in the old deities. 
Missionary activities, which are everywhere an accompaniment 
of modernization, also aid in this. However, without either messiahs 
or missionaries, modern science and technology can work miracles 
so much more impressive than those ascribed to supernatural] beings 
that faith wanes. With it goes a whole series of sanctions and 
compensations on which the individual depends. 

At the very tite that modernization is destroying many of the 
things which have made life worth living for backward peoples, it 
is helping more of them to live. The great epidemics which swept 
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away whole native populations in the early days of European con- 
tact are now things of the past. Famine has been banished ex- 
cept as a part of the terrors of war. In most of the backward areas, 
population is already on the increase. Demographers recognize 
a cycle which has been repeated again and again. It begins-with a 
high birth rate and high death rate giving a stable population at a 
ceiling set by local resources. The first effect of modernization is 
to diminish deaths while births remain high. The population rises 
rapidly, then begins to level off and finally stabilizes. The size- 
of the stable population is determined by a combination of re- 
sources and standard of living and is maintained by limitation of 
births. If the projected aid to backward areas is really to improve 
living conditions, education in the desirability of limiting the-birth 
rate will have to go with it. Otherwise every gain in resources 
will be promptly counterbalanced by an increase in the population 
dependent on those resources. 

All the troubles which come to folk societies in process of 
modernization have come to our own society. We must admit that 
we have not solved many of the problems set by a machine civili- 
zation. However, we can boast of having made some progress and 
of an increased understanding of what the problems are. We can 
give the backward areas access to our technical knowledge, pro- 
vide them with the initial capital needed to implement the know- 
ledge and insist—if we choose to do so—as a condition of the use 
of the capital, that they do not repeat the horrors endured by labor 
in the early stages of mechanization in Europe. Beyond that we 
can do little. Human beings are infinitely adaptable and, given 
time, can adjust themselves to a surprising range of conditions. In 
time the backward areas will work out their own adjustments and 
we should not be surprised if these differ from our own. 


Ralph Linton is the Sterling Professor of Anthropology at Yale 
and the author and editor of many outstanding books in this field. 
His most recent contributions are The Science of Man in World 
Crisis and Most of the World. 
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POINT FOUR PROPAGANDA AND REALITY 
By William Vogt 


T NO PERIOD in the history of the human race has the 
power of the lie been so great as it is today. This is a simple 

effect of exponential increase in human communication facilities. 
The untruth need not be malicious, nor even understood by its 
originator. It is enough that it can be transmitted to human beings 
who have not the wisdom to evaluate it; and wisdom has not begun 


` to keep up with the techniques of communication. 


The influential groups in world society, whether they be the 
American hucksters or the international Cominform, depend on 
this power of the lie to peddle their particular product. If the 
listeners can’t read, their sales resistance will be lower. You can't 
fool all of the people all of the time, but you can fool an appalling 
number of them long enough to create extremely dangerous 
situations. 

The fault is in no sense intrinsically that of the people. When 
they have enough facts their collective judgment is sound. Hitler 
knew this well, and concealed or perverted the facts. The same 
thing is true of Stalin. And the same thing, unhappily, is true of 
the State Department of the United States. We have adopted the 
policy of trying to outlie the Communists, apparently with the 
hope that our falsehoods will be more acceptable than those of the 
Communists. 

In a sense, the fault is not that of the State Department. They 
were pushed out on the end of a rotten limb by the President when 
he promised a “bold new program” to provide “triumphant action 
.... against hunger, misery and despair” and “growing abundance.” 
Obviously the Department couldn’t repudiate the President, and 
some of them have been trying to figure out how to climb off that 
limb ever since. Others, suffering from delusions, have sincerely 
espoused the President's proposals and are busily trying to create 
substance out of void, order out of chaos. Their alchemy, they 
believe, will not only achieve the objectives stated by the President. 
The benefits that will accrue to the people of the world will be so 
great that they witi no longer be beguiled by the promises of 
Stalin. 
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The first wave of enthusiasm, that set the Treasury Secretaries 
of all the “backward” countries drooling, was dashed when the 
Truman administration announced that it would ask for $35 mil- 
lion to initiate Point IV in the entire world. But the bullish trend 
was somewhat reestablished with the more recent suggestion that 
the American people put $50 billion on the black, as a bet against 
the red. 

What are these various people—from the President down— 
talking about? Can triumphant action against despair be achieved, 
in fact, by the shotgun wedding of Economics and Technology? 
What, aside from words and other symbols, do economics and 
technology have to work with? What processes are involved, and 
how are they to be set in motion and directed to the desired ends? 
More space than is available would be needed to give approx- 
imately complete answers, but we can throw some of the more 
important ones into relief. 

Triumphant action against hunger and misery, which we may 
assume to be antecedent to triumph over despair, at least in the 
minds of President Truman and other leaders both in our govern- 
ment and in international organizations, depends upon the access of 
every human being to an adequate supply of certain substances. 
These include, in the first instance, between 1000 and 2000 pounds 
of food a year, and food in sufficient variety to provide more than 
calorie-bearing carbohydrates; there will be required the proteins 
that provide energy, protective foods such as green fruits and 
vegetables, minerals, and vitamins. Some of our technologists 
have seemed to imply that the food problem could be solved with 
hybrid corn, but while it is true that rats get along fairly well on 
such a diet, it is not likely to satisfy the human animal. 

Will the people of the world be fed—through a Point IV pro- 
gram, or any other that is likely to be developed? Since food is 
basic to any plan of human betterment, this is a fair question. And 
it should be answered as it is asked—not in terms of the subjunctive 
mood and conditional tense. What the agronomists and economists 
might do, in an ideal situation, or even under American conditions, 
has nothing to do with the actual processes that are going on—and 
will continue to go on—in the soils of the world, and in the churn- 
ing stomachs of children and women and men. 

My own answer to the question is based on more than gix years 
of actual field work in so-called backward countries, plus more 
years of study of scientific reports on other areas. And, much as I 
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regret it, my answer has to be in the negative. Many people who 
know the backward areas agree. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked a very knowledgeable agronomist on 
the staf of FAO, “of a single one of the so-called backward coun- 
tries of the world, where the increase in food production is even 
beginning to` keep pace with the increase in population?” 

His answer was a reluctant, “No.” Such increase as there has 
been in food production has, of course, taken place mostly in the 
technologically advanced areas that do not need it. The backward 
peoples of the world, by and large, simply do not have enough of 
land, skill, tools and fertilizers, and—above all—socio-economic 
flexibility, to increase their production as fast as is necessary. 
Where, in backward areas, there is no large outlet for cash crops, 
farmers cannot secure the means of filling these needs. Years of 
costly, high power extension work and agricultural education in 
the literate United States has made good farmers out of only a 
small fraction of our farm population; some who know the situation 
place the estimate as low as ten percent. It is utterly unrealistic to 
talk about meeting the demand for an adequate diet within a 
decade or two; and since people live and suffer in a real world, not 
in the promised world of technicians and bureaucrats, making prom- 
ises that cannot possibly be kept seems to me downright cruel and 
vicious. 

The United Press recently reported on a United Nations sur- 
vey stating that the production of a number of basic commodities, 
including wheat, potatoes and barley, in 1947 was below the 1928 
level. Meanwhile, of course, the world population had grown 
> enormously—probably by more than 300 million of those churning 
stomachs. And while we are failing—and failing miserably—in our 
efforts to meet the world demand for food, we are not trying to 
reduce the demand. We are actually expanding it. There is grim 
humor in the fact that on this policy the Cominform and the Cath- 
olic Church agree—even in Italy. 

Nor is food the only problem. In the long run, it may not even 
be the most important. In this world of accelerated communication, 
where people give words a hard-currency value, it is difficult to see 
how democracy can survive unless men and women everywhere are 
able to evaluate those words. And few of us in this country doubt, 
I think, that the fall of democracy would be tantamount to the be- 
ginning of a new-Dark Ages. 

If people are not to be made mere captives of the words of the 
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Cominform, or the Hitlers of tomorrow, they must be able to 
distinguish fact from fiction, sound inference from delusion. This 
requires an irreducible minimum of education. 

Yet education costs money. Teachers must be paid. Schools 
must be built. Books must be available. And these books must be 
based on scholarship and research. There must be good teachers 
and good books, or only negative literacy will be developed. 


In the rice bowl economy, there is not enough surplus wealth to 
provide these indispensables. There is not even enough in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, some Fair Dealers tell us; the deficit must be 
made up by New York and California. How, then, is there likely 
to be enough in Haiti, where the income is seven cents a day, in 
India where it is five cents—in China and Borneo and Africa where, 
if it is any more, the increase is not significant? 

When in the relatively simple matter of food production we 
are not keeping up with demand, how can we hope to provide the 
water (where and when it is needed), the timber for hundreds of 
uses from railroad ties to the paper for the printing of books and 
newspapers? How are we to find the surplus wealth to build the 
roads that permit the integration of economies, the shipment of raw 
materials? Where we start with populations that are 50-90 percent 
illiterate, how are we to educate not only the masses of the people, 
but their leaders? Where are the teachers, the scientists, the tech- 
nicians, the doctors, the newspapermen, coming from? These, too, 
are the product of wealth above and beyond the mere subsistence 
level. - 

Approximately every second and a half the world population 
increases by one of these empty stomachs. By far the biggest pro- 
portion of this increase takes place in the so-called backward 
countries. Most of them have geographic limitations that combine 
into far more resistant environments than ours. In nearly all of 
them, farmers, lumbermen, cattle-, sheep- and goat-men are reduc- 
ing the productivity of the environment that exists. Nor are they 
likely to stop—even if we offer our assistance. For few of these 
countries are in the hands of the people, and operated for the 
benefit of the people. They are, by and large, controlled by 
colonial powers—or by oligarchies of powerful business groups 
and big landowners, operating through the instrumentality of armies 
and police forces, Unless Point IV aid by-passes these sgroups— 
which means by-passing governments—the people of the world 
are not likely to profit by our efforts. In much of Latin America, . 
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for example, any successful effort to end the misery and despair of 
the people, would have to be preceded by social revolution. It is 
not without reason that many Latin American leaders fear de- 
mocracy more than they do Communism. 


Unless we establish such controls over the use of American 
capital, and other developmental forces, Point IV activities are 
likely to benefit chiefly those who are already comfortably sit- 
uated in the backward areas. And unless we control the exploiters 
of natural resources—both Americans and nationals of the coun- 
tries involved—the net result is likely to be something approaching 
permanent destruction. $ 

The chances of “triumphant action against misery and despair” 
are minute. The possibility of success within a period shorter than 
a number of decades is virtually non-existent. Yet we are largely 
relying on promises of such progress as our answer to Communism. 

Communism is not going to solve the problems of the peoples of 
the world—and they will eventually find it out. Neither will de- 
mocracy solve these problems, in the terms stated by the United’ 
States government and its President. Unless production is rapidly 
increased on a long range basis, of which there seems to be no 
likelihood at the present time, and the demand is effectively re- 
duced, increasing poverty and not prosperity will be the lot of the 
people. As Walter Lowdermilk has expressed it, we are engaged in 
a race between food and population. And population is drawing 
steadily ahead. l 

We are also involved in a race between truth and lies—two 
lies. Our lie, with Freedom up, may for a time outrun the Com- 
munist lie. But there is no possibility that we can provide 
abundance for burgeoning populations in 25, or 40 or 50 years. 
Perhaps the Communist lie will become the favorite as, in the next 
decade or so the futility of our efforts becomes patent. Whatever 

- happens, in the home stretch, Truth is sure to be ahead. And in a 
world whose exploding populations insist on making impossible de~ 
mands on a resistant environment, Truth is virtually certain to 
be a bony steed with a bony rider, scythe in hand. 

Few words in history have been more foolish than President 
Truman's Point IV remarks. It is, perhaps, not too late to correct 
the harm they have done. We shall lose face in doing it; but this, 
it seems to me, would be far preferable to leading hundreds of 
millions of people through the Valley of Despair to ultimate de- 
struction., Faith among the people of the world in the integrity of 
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the United States has been deteriorating since the latter days of 
President Roosevelt's administration. The Point IV hoax will not 
improve the situation. Nor, parenthetically, will the logorrhea that 
seems to be a chronic American disease. 


I do not mean to suggest that we should withdraw from the 
world, in a Wherry-like retreat to the womb. We have so much 
to give the world that we really don’t need to present it as though . 
it were the Hollywood version of a soap opera. It is of critical im- 
portance, both to other countries and to our own, that we do not 
make impossible promises. We have been going “to make the 
world safe for democracy,” establish “freedom from want and 
fear,” abolish “hunger, misery and despair” so often, during the 
past 35 years, it is a wonder that even the non-Communist coun- 
tries have not begun to give us the Bronx cheer. 


Secretary Acheson, wiser than most of his critics, has stated 
that our foreign policy must be adjusted to particular circumstances 
and particular times. Development, operation and expectation un- 
der the Point IV program, must be similarly adaptable. But there 
are, it seems to me, certain requirements and yardsticks that should 
be set up in agreement with the governments controlling the re- 
spective “backward” areas; furthermore, these requirements and 
yardsticks should be given the widest possible publicity, especially 
within the areas concerned. They should include: 


1. An estimate of demand. This should be based, primarily, 
upon expected population trends, and should be revised an- 
nually. It should also include estimates of the amounts and 
kinds of foodstuffs required to meet the demand; educational 
facilities; housing; water-supplies; hospitalization, etc. In other 
words, the best possible approximation of what will be needed 
to provide a stated standard of living, within given periods, for 
expected numbers of people. 


2. An inventory of resources, showing trends. This will show 
what the cooperating agencies have to work with (including 
human resources) and will keep before the people of the world 
the potentials and limits of resources for any area—either 
within the area, or by exchange; will show whether ôr not re- 
sources are being utilized on a sustained-yield or destructive 
basis; and will indicate whether or not production can be ex- 
pected to keep up with demand. News reports that Spain was 
seeking hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat failed to re- 
mind their readers that, a fortnight or so previously, publica- 
tion of the Spanish budget had shown only one percent of the 
total devoted to agriculture. Obviously, before aid is given to 
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any area, it should be required to take reasonable steps to help 
itself. Spain, it seems to me, in the face of this irresponsibility, 
deserves no outside help. 


3. Full and free dissemination of these estimates, or inven- 
tories, both in publications and over the radio—so that the 
people of the areas involved may know what to expect, and 
why they cannot expect more. 


Spot-checks must frequently be made of the estimates by in- 
dependent, technical groups. Obviously, since the State Depart- 
ment, Institute of Inter-American Affairs or Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations must come to heel when the Administration 
whistles, they cannot be depended upon for honest evalution. The 
United Nations, the FAO and Organization of American States, 
are at even more of a disadvantage; they have a plethora of mas- 
ters, some of them statesmen, but many who are unfortunately pip- 
squeak politicians who cannot permit the organizations they control 
to say anything that might offend national prestige or sensibilities. 
Evaluations might be made under a non-political National Science 
Foundation, if one can be established; or, failing this, by scientific 
committees drawn from outside government and responsible di- 
rectly to Congress. 

Such bilaterality will shock those who put their faith in inter- 
national bodies; unfortunately, when facts may be suppressed or 
perverted because of political expediency, it is impossible to main- 
tain faith in the capacity of international bodies to deal with facts. 
And, whether they are palatable or not, those facts stay with us. 

In every case—accepting Secretary Acheson's formulation—we 
must make sure, before we undertake it, that the people and gov- 
ernments of the various areas will want strongly enough what we 
consider development to do their part. Incredible though it may 
seem to large numbers of Americans, not all the people in the 
world want the education that we have made a shibboleth; not all 
of them want our material standard of living enough to accept the 
hard work and self-discipline on which it must be based; nor will 
many govesnments be willing to jettison such waste and extrava- 
gance as corruption and useless military organizations in the interest 
of citizen welfare. These are limiting factors powerful enough to 
wreck any “development” program. 

The nub of the matter is facts. They go on—such facts as 
55,000 more people in the world every day, in the face of wasting 
soils, wafer and forests—and words either do not change them 
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or else change them only with glacial slowness. No matter how fast 
we talk, the facts remain. If we do enough talking, the people of 
the world will finally see through our verbalizing, and realize that 
empty bellies are not filled with words, nor even dollars. 

One need not travel very far beyond our borders to realize that 
some of them already realize it. When that understanding sweeps 
the world, it will be too late for us to do anything about it. 


William Vogt is the author of Road To Survival and formerly Chief 
of the Conservation Section of the Pan American Union. 


SOCIOLOGISTS VIEW POINT FOUR 
By Everett C. Hughes and Helen M. Hughes 


E MAJOR PREMISE of Point Four, in the program which 

President Truman outlined in his Inaugural Address, is that 
“only by helping the least fortunate of its members to help them- 
selves can the human family achieve the decent, satisfying life that 
is the right of all people.” To this end the President declares that 
the United States in cooperation with other nations should extend 
the benefits of its scientific advances and industrial progress to 
the under-developed regions of the world. 


The exportation of technical skills and capital to unindus- 
trialized areas is not a new thing under the sun. In the past its 
characteristic form has been the exploitation of colonial territories 
by imperialist powers. The President states, however, that ex- 
ploitation for profit is not his plan, but, rather, his program is to 
be based upon “the concepts of democratic fair dealing.” This 
principle has seldom been practiced in the relations between under- 
developed and industrially advanced peoples. 


I 


Whenever modern industry. is introduced among people who 
have never had it before, it plays the role of ‘a disturber of the 
peace peculiar to the region. It is a destroy ehrt indigenous 
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social order and an agent of a new order in which the rewards are 
distributed according to values which have come from the outside 
and are unfamiliar and perhaps even distasteful to the local popu- 
lace. Although at the time the bringers are never fully aware of it 
and the receivers are rarely aware at all, it means a complete 
revolution of the local life. 


Life in the underdeveloped parts of the earth—the Far and 
Near East, much of Africa, Central and South America and the 
islands of the Pacific—-is characteristically village life. It is pre- 
capitalistic, and precapitalism, as J. H. Boeke, tropical economist 
at the University of Leyden, has remarked, is the opposite of 
capitalism at every point. To some of the regions, as the diamond 
mines of South Africa, the asphalt lake of Trinidad and the sugar 
plantations of Hawaii, large-scale production was introduced 
decades ago and these places are more industrialized than, say, 
those islands of the South Pacific to which modern enterprise. has 
not yet penetrated. In the former the problems of industrialization 
_ have set in earlier, but the logic of the situation is the same. 

The village economy is communal and a man’s duties and skills 
are an organic part of the total work. He lives and works in the 
way he does because of what he was born. For many such people 
the pattern of life was set by their ancestors. It may be a society 
with little differentiation where each man raises his own food and 
every child expects to do so, too. Primitive or tribal man never. 
faces that agonizing dilemma of the Western adolescent: “What 
shall I be when I grow up?” In such a society where the division 
of labor is traditional and little use exists for money, men can 
become workers for wages only by undergoing a profound change 
of mentality, one which may in the end bring them to reject their 
own culture in its entirety. 

The assumption on which capitalistic industry or large-scale 
agriculture operates is that men will want money and be willing to 
work for it, But even today over the greater part of the earth, 
money is not greatly valued. If a family satisfies its wants by its 
own labor, ‘with some resort to barter among other cultivators, 
fishermen or handicraftsmen of the community for articles it does 
not produce itself, there is very little place for money. 

The poll tax was introduced into South Africa as a device for 
making money a necessity to the natives. The tax could not be 
paid in chickens or salt but had to be always in money, the colonial 
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money, which could be acquired only by working for wages. 
Therefore, the tribesman had to spend at least as great a portion of 
each year on wage-work as it took to raise the amount of the tax. 
This obliged him to leave his family and his village and live tempo- 
rarily near the mine or the plantation where he could sell his labor. 
This in turn gave rise to another device, the labor compound, 
where native workers were not only obliged to live but which in 
some instances they were not free to leave. It provided living quar- 
ters for the workers while away from home, but only for the dur- 
ation of their employment. At the same time it secured manage- 
ment a constantly available pool of labor. Foreign enterprise thus 
disrupted family life, withdrew the adult males from communal 
production and exchange, destroying thereby the local equilibrium 
and created “company towns,” all at the expense of the original 
village. 

The labor compound makes possible the manipulation of the 
labor force in ingenious ways: workers may be prevented from 
leaving it until their poll tax has been raised, and then be obliged 
to leave it lest they become more ambitious for money than the 
employers find convenient. For if work is seasonal, as in the case 
of plantations, the employer does not need his workers for the 
whole year, and the latter cannot look to him for their full support. 
So they return to their villages and their original mode of life. 
This is, in effect, a hidden subsidy from the village, an unacknowl- 
edged and probably unrecognized contribution of the indigenous 
population to its own exploitation. 


In China this process has gone on long enough for the peasant- 
turned-wage-worker to have lost all claim to a living on the land. 
Perhaps his parents are dead, or his brothers have lost the farm, 
and cut adrift from his only anchorage, he finds himself a landless 
proletarian who has nothing but a meager factory experience which 
has left him too unskilled to compete successfully in the labor mar- 
ket. When that happens, the country for the first time acquires a 
characteristic symptom of industrial advancement—an unemploy- 
ment problem. 


II 


The labor troubles of colonial entrepreneurs are in large part 
occasioned by the indifference of their native employees to the 
appropriate cultural values. For example: For modern production 
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to be carried on at all it is necessary for men to live by the clock 
and the calendar. Modern man has been doing this for a century. 
That is not long in the world’s history, but long enough for him to 
take it as natural and inevitable. But the great mass of mankind, 
even today, lives by the sun and the seasons. One of the most ex- 
asperating things management must endure in industrializing an 
undeveloped outpost is the villager’s or tribesman’s disregard of 
time and the production schedule. He gets tired and wanders off 
for a bit; he expects a noontide siesta of outrageous length; and on 
some days he does not feel like working at all. But in many large- 
scale undertakings, and particularly if there is anything like a 
production line, work has to be continuous. Workers who do not 
appreciate the importance, that is, the money value, of time, are, 
in the estimation of the Westerner, shiftless, lazy and even im- 
moral. The industrial manager is so imbued himself with Western 
habits that he cannot tolerate a casual, irregular working schedule, 
even if the nature of the work would permit it. 


There have been some successful compromises. It is reported 
that in a Brazilian textile plant each woman's eight hours was split 
into two four-hour shifts with a four-hour interval in the middle 
during which she could return to her family to cook the meals. In 
this instance it cost the plant very little, if anything, to accommo- 
date itself to local custom. It is not always so easy. Nothing is harder 
for the industrial manager to sympathize with than the local saints’ 
days. The first strikes, after Prussian manufacturers began to in- 
dustrialize the Roman Catholic peasants of the Rhineland were 
over the saints’ days which were traditional local holidays. The 
English and American managers of a factory newly set up in Que- 
bec and manned by local habitants were so plagued in the early 
days by the frequency of saints’ days that they kept the plant run- 
ning on their own holidays, to reduce the stoppage of work. Reg- 
ular schedules which make technological sense to the production 
man from the outside world may be sheer impiety to the local 
worker who, in the end, conceives of the whole complex of 
foreigners, machines and employment for money as the devil's 
work, 

Until very recent times European adventurers, no matter how 
rascally, thought of themselves as Christian gentlemen and cursed 
the rest of the world as heathen. Today's ethnocentrism begins in 
judging others in terms, not of religion, but of their working 
qualities. We expect our own virtues in others and are amazed and 
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pained at; their absence. Thus the planters of Jamaica anticipated 
that higher wages would stimulate production by the natives. Not 
so. When wages were raised they simply worked for shorter 
hours: the Jamaican, as Lord Olivier pointed out, does not conceive 
of himself as a laborer. The harried planters were then confronted 
with the problem of increasing the productivity of labor to compen- 
sate for the higher costs they had laid upon themselves. 


Ill 


To transform the inexperienced into wage-workers is a vex- 
atious, thankless job, albeit immediately profitable in past days to 
the doer. But the process has profound repercussions, as already 
noted, upon the people undergoing the change. It is not idly called 
the industrial revolution. For one thing, it destroys irrevocably 
the local web of family life. By converting family members into 
individual earners with private incomes it breaks up into disparate 
atoms the highly organized and economically important household 
unit. Large-scale agriculture and industry put a premium upon 
the young and strong, removing them as producing parts from the 
domestic economy. In the textile mills of China, because it was 
cheapest, the labor of young women has been assiduously re- 
cruited: the average age of girls in the prewar factories of Shang- 

‘hai was nineteen. It is obvious that when the very dependents, who 
are most in need of the sanctuary which family life provides, 
leave it for gainful employment, the family’s functions are reduced 
to a vestige. Most pitiful of all, modern production reduces old 
age from a position of veneration, authority and importance to that 
of an expensive and resented burden: the lore and wisdom of the 
elders is as currency suddenly made worthless by some new 
medium. 

In like manner the man with the digging stick and the woman 
with the hand loom become supernumeraries. Their folk ways of 
planting and harvesting and their slow, exquisite skills cannot com- 
pete with scientific methods and power machinery and they are 
classic instances of technological unemployment. Gandhi made it 
his rule to work a little each day at the spinning wheel, for the 
‘wheel symbolized the ancient ways of family industry and family 
independence. A 7 

Every society is a structure of ambitions and the means to ful- 
fill them. In Quebec the, traditional ideals were in the genteel tra- 
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dition still cultivated by old-fashioned Europeans, by Latin Ameri- 
cans and by the gentry of our own South: to acquire property or to 
enter the learned professions. When industry invaded the provinces 
the country habitants, now wage workers, clung to these now in- 
appropriate ambitions for their children. They scrimped and saved 
to buy houses in factory towns or to put their sons through law 
school. To the new careers opened by the industrial revolution— 
engineering, chemistry, plant management, advertising and market- 
ing—they attached no prestige at all. Yet the new order is cutting 
the ground away from these historic aspirations and making them 
handicaps. In the uncomfortable transitional phases it may seem 
to the local people that all the rewards—the dividends, the author- 
ity and the high salaries—are going to outsiders. 

There are many instances of imperialistic exploitation in which 
management has actively prevented the new wage-workers from 
acquiring the new mentality too completely. In South Africa, in- 
dustry used force to procure a supply of native labor but it has, at 
the same time, seen to it that the natives are legally barred from 
the learning which would qualify them for careers at the top of the 
new economy. The same thing once prevailed de facto but not 
de jure in the United States in the South, which is currently in the 
throes of an industrial revolution: the Negro and the white worker 
could not obtain a technical education in the region to fit him to 
rise in industry. Until the renaissance of technical education—such 
as that now in progress in North Carolina—he had to seek it, if he 
could, in the North. 

In time the peasant, native or tribesman is bound to develop a 
degree of modern mentality and an ambition for the things which 
the new order offers. For one thing, he grows mobile and seeks 
to rise in the class structure of his now expanded world. He realizes 
that the best things go to the most highly skilled and to the bosses. 
He begins to think of himself and his kind as an oppressed minority 
and to speak of discrimination. In the colonial world this is con- 
sidered a very dangerous eventuality. Even in the Western world, 
managers ‘speak nostalgically of the docile first generation of 
French-Canadian, Irish, Polish, or Finnish hired hands, who were 
content with their jobs and willing to work without hope of ad- 
vancement, They were content, in part, because they were not 
completely industrialized in spirit; their ambitions were outside of 
work—the ownership of property, for example. A second or later 
generation is compared with them unfavorably by management be- 
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cause it insists on advancement within industry. We see Negroes 
here at home slapped down if they show signs of budding ambition. 
It has taken time for Southern rural Negroes to become acclimatized 
to industry and to venture into the stage of readying themselves by 
education to rise in the system. The third phase, in which Negroes 
actually compete with older groups for more favorable place, is at 
hand. 

Thus industry strives to arouse in people hitherto lacking it 
the ambition to make money. But it complains a good deal at any 
manifestation of ambition beyond that. As a matter of fact, man- 
agement likes to see ambition rationed in various amounts among 
the ethnic categories of employees: in South Africa one ceiling is set 
for the blacks, another for the whites and a third for the mixed 
bloods, who are called colored. 


Plants and factories everywhere, whether in industrially ad- 
vanced or backward countries, tend to remain in the hands of the 
founding ethnic group. “You never see a French-Canadian metal- 
lurgist,” say the non-French executives in Quebec. But would 
they employ him, even if he were qualified? At the top a monopoly 
of jobs is easy to maintain because the power resides there. In 
colonial industry it is thought necessary to keep control in “loyal” 
hands; that is, in the hands of a group with a common culture and 
national background. This is one meaning of the phrase, “the white 
man’s burden.” 


Among the lower ranks it is common for an ethnic group to se- 
cure a virtual monopoly on certain jobs. The Welsh coal miners 
are said to take their own sons as pit mates, transmit their skills to 
them and resist effectively the introduction of strangers. Thus the 
employee, while he has only limited opportunity within the system, 
may secure to himself something like a claim to his job. The re- 
sult is a social system that is, at least temporarily, stratified by 
ethnic origin and by position in the plant. It will continue until 
some technological change creates a greater demand for labor, at 
which time management may introduce some new ethnic group. 
This is sure to meet with the resistance of all who are already there, 
and then comes the strange spectacle of employees, who them- 
selves feel discriminated against by their bosses, turning to dis- 
criminate against fellow-workers. 

The function of industry in this process is thus to bring peoples 
together, sort them out into various levels of jobg and so form of 
them a local community in which industrial warfare is fought along 
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racial or ethnic lines. It seems that wherever industry introduces 
people who are strangers to the land in tongue and manners, 
whether it be as bosses or as hands, the inevitable industrial strife 
is likely to be expressed in a nationalist movement, as in Quebec; 
in anti-foreign feeling, as in the Orient; in the ‘‘know-nothing” 
sentiment and the various forms of organized “Americanism” of 
this country. If a native people does not complain of its status or 
appear to resent the foreign innovator, it is because it is only enter- 
ing upon modernization and the new conception of itself still lies 
ahead, All this seems the rankest ingratitude to corporations which, 
at the same time as they earnestly bend their efforts to bring “back~- 
ward” regions into the world market, are actively encouraging 
. literacy, stamping out the indigenous diseases and instructing the 
` people in how to feed and care for themselves generally. 


Industry everywhere has always been a mixer of peoples. It is 
obvious that the development by Western capital of industrial 
frontiers will mean that its representatives and bearers will con- 
front the precapitalistic “natives.” But it generally happens that 
third parties rush in. While the Dutch were in the process of 
modernizing the mines and plantations of their colonies, the 
Chinese came and found places for themselves in occupations which 
the two chief parties overlooked—for one thing, money-lending. 
It sometimes happens that the third party is soon more numerous 
than the innovators whose presence brought them in. The Chinese 
of the Outer Provinces of the Netherlands East Indies are, accord- 
ing to Boeke, thirteen times the European population. Not in- 
frequently there are fourth and fifth parties as well. Thus we must 
learn to expect from the experience of the past that the develop- 
ment of frontier areas will entail a shuffling and shifting of people, 
some of whom may previously have lived half a world apart. 


IV 


-The industrialization of outposts has gone on long enough to 
demonstrgte a momentous. cycle. The story of a textile mill in 
Quebec is an example. The province tempted industry with its 
vast unexploited resources in cheap electric power. And it con- 
tained an abundant population of country people. These two at- 
tributes, made it possible to produce textiles cheaper there than in 
England or MasSachusetts, where power and organized labor made 
the costs high. Capital and men skilled in management and the 
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industrial processes were sent to Quebec by corporations from 
England and the United States. In their experience Quebec was just 
the latest in a succession of industrial frontiers, for the American 
subsidiary had set up plants first in New England and then in the 
South, moving away as labor unionized and demanded higher 
wages. 

In Quebec the engineers and executives spoke of themselves as 
pioneers and missionaries. But things happened quickly. Quebec, 
though only in the first stages of its private industrial revolution, 
is, after all, neighbor to Ontario and New England where in- 
dustrialization has gone further. In less than ten years the people 
who had made such docile, tractable wage-earners at first, were - 
organized. They now saw themselves as dupes who were doing for ` 
less money the same work other men did, not many miles away. 


Inevitably their demands are tending to equalize the costs of 
textile manufacture in Quebec with costs in other localities, and to 
offset the originally favorable position of Quebec plants in the 
world market. From the point of view of the.corporation, the big 
money is to be made while the frontier is still a frontier. It will 
lose its competitive advantage, at least as far as labor costs are 
concerned, but there may remain compensating advantages in the 
lower costs of power or raw materials or the accessibility of mar- 
kets. Be that as it may, the end of the cycle comes when com- 
modities cease to compete on the basis of the cost of the human 
power that has gone into their making. In the meantime a whole 
society which for centuries gave comfort and deep satisfaction to 
its members has decayed and a less distinctive, and, for the time 
being, less happy, but more productive order has supplanted it. 

Now this drama will presumably be played out every time in- 
dustry finds a new labor frontier. In Quebec the tempo was fast 
because Quebec is part of the modern world and contiguous to 
some of its most highly industrialized regions. It will be slower 
where the labor force has more to learn and is further removed 
from precedent and example. The process is always painful, often 
violent and accompanied by racial antagonisms, injustices and im- 
positions on both sides, and sometimes by bloodshed. In the long 
run it ends in a new mixture of peoples, a new social order, a new 
position in the world economy, and a more equal standard of living. 
Greater productivity offers an escape from the vicious circle of 
grinding poverty and ignorance which all too commonly victimizes 
the industrially underdeveloped. b 
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A higher standard of living is the reward for the dislocations 
and miseries of an industrial revolution. No doubt the painfulness 
of the process can be reduced if it is conducted with decent spirit 
and intelligent heed to the lessons of the past. But let no man think 
it will be easy or comfortable or that its agents will invariably be 
welcomed with joy or rewarded with gratitude. 


Everett C. Hughes is a professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago and the author of French Canada in Transition. Helen 

ughes is the assistant editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology. 


A LATIN AMERICAN VIEW OF POINT FOUR 


By Daniel Cosio Villegas 


OINT FOUR of President Truman's Program confronts 
Latin America with a question which is as much political as 
it is economic. This, of course, should not be surprising, since 
every important economic problem has its political aspect, but 
there are two additional reasons peculiar to this instance and period 
of time. In these times, persistently called times of world-wide 
hysteria, every idea, even the most candid—and President Tru- 
man’s is not—is received with suspicion. Furthermore, without ex~ 
ception the countries of Latin America have lived with a dilemma 
which they have not succeeded in solving. Latin America knows, 
better than anyone else, since it feels it in its heart, that foreign 
capital is needed for its development. But at the same time it fears 
foreign capital—first, because the fields chosen for investment 
have not always been fortunate; second, because Latin America 
knows ffom first-hand experience that sooner or later foreign 
capital results in interference and political pressure in its internal 
affairs, which in several countries has brought about intervention 
and war. So, before entering specifically into the economic analysis 
of Poifit Four, its political aspects should be further explored. 
For many reasons which it is impossible even to enumerate 
here, the concept of Point IV is received in Latin America with 
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suspicion, but there is perhaps one reason of greater importance 
than all others: once again the inconsistency of the United States 
has been revealed. Year after year Latin America has proposed 
to the United States various solutions to the problems of North 
American capital investment, and the United States has either 
scorned an examination of the problem or has refused to consider 
it. In 1933, the Mexican Delegation presented to the Seventh Inter- 
American Conference at Montevideo a proposal for a study of this 
question, and in each and every one of the succeeding conferences 
the petition has invariably been repeated. Moreover, well before 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development was 
even thought of, Latin America had several times presented a plan 
to create an Inter-American Development Bank, whose purpose 
would be precisely that of lending capital to accelerate Latin Amer- 
ica’s material progress. This attitude on the part of Latin America 
was carried out consistently to the extent of presenting at Bretton 
Woods an amendment to the very name of the International Bank; 
it wished the name to include the words “Development” and “Re- 
construction” in order to indicate that it considered the permanent 
task of stimulating the economy of under-developed peoples more 
important than the transitory one of reconstructing the devastated 
areas of Europe. 

All these efforts on the part of Latin America not only showed 
clearly its preoccupation and its strong desire to receive capital, but 
more than that its decided preference for an institutional solution; 
that is, that Latin America preferred, prefers, and always will pre- 
fer receiving loans from an international bank rather than from a 
government or a private concern, especially from a private con- 
cern to which its own government has given a guarantee, whatever 
its nature may be. On the other hand, this same idea was expressed 
by the late Lord Keynes on behalf of England when he presented 
for the first time his plan, which later became the International 
Monetary Fund, and which was enthusiastically received because it 
coincided entirely with the Latin American viewpoint. - 

To a certain degree President Roosevelt came to understand 
this point of view, as shown not only by the promptness with which 
the United States participated and subscribed its large share of the 
capital for the International Fund and Bank, but.also because more 
recent loans to Latin America were made through the Export-Im- 
port Bank which, although official, is a bank and not a government. 
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And it can be said that the present government of the United States ` 
is not altogether ignorant of the Latin American opinion on the in- 
vestment problem, since it has been dealt with at the Inter-American 
Conference at Bogota and at the international trade conference at 
Havana. At both, the North American opinion was accepted only 
partially and with reservations. 


Latin America has consistently and over a long period of years 
asked that capital be invested to hasten its material development, 
while the United States has scorned the idea or has refused to con- 
sider it. If today, spontaneously and suddenly, the United States 
takes the initiative to make such investments, there must be some 
reason. If the foregoing should not be sufficiently convincing that 
the United States is now motivated by political considerations, one 
has only to read President Truman’s inaugural address, the bill 
(H.R. 5615) introduced by Representative Kee in July, and the state- 
ment of Under Secretary Webb before the Senate and House in 
August 1949. 


Of course there is a political reason: the United States is look- . 
ing ahead and desires to take from now on all necessary steps to 
avoid Latin America’s fall to Communism. But this reason, although 
valid and legitimate, does not keep the Latin American from think- 
ing and regretting that a thing once denied him and now offered 
him cannot be taken for what it is, because tomorrow it may be 
something entirely different. It is also inevitable that the Latin 
American take into account that the United States which could 
not previously see his reason now can see its own reason, in spite 
of the fact that in this instance both reasons are exactly the same. 
In any case it is good progress that the United States takes Latin 
America seriously enough to fear that some time it could be con- 
verted to Communism, since scarcely three years ago, as in the case 
of China, the United States did not believe it. j 


If the United States this time proceeds with judgment, it can 
accomplish in Latin America something of permanent value which 
will win tht sympathy and devotion of all. 


Point IV offers. the underdeveloped countries two things: tech- 
‘nical assistance and capital. In receiving both, Latin America has 
- had more than a century of experience. It would be unforgivable if, 
before setting up+standards for new plans, history were not re- 
viewed and consequently its lessons not utilized. This is all the 
more imfortant inasmuch as the Latin Americans believe that past 
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. foreign investments in their countries have had poor results and 
have left a disagreéable memory. If past errors are not discovered, 
their repetition cannot be avoided, and new plans will produce 
a result exactly opposite to that desired. Far from bringing the 
Latin American peoples closer to the United States, they would 
become farther apart. 


It should be remembered, for example, that English and prin- 
cipally North American technicians laid out the great majority of 
Latin American railroads, and that they were built to a great extent 
with English and North American capital. The general opinion in 
Latin America regarding this experience is unfavorable. It is 
recognized, of course, that some of these railways were, in their 
time, and may be even today, engineering wonders; that they also 
have made a valuable contribution to the economic, social, and po- 
litical development of these countries. But, aside from a cost gen- 
erally considered excessive, it is believed that the railway systems 
of the Latin American countries labor under two very grave defects 
which have seriously reduced their usefulness or which have re- 
quired costly work to correct. The first is that they are not a really 
integrated system; second, that they were not built with the eco- 
nomic interests of these countries in mind. 

In fact, more than being a non-integrated system, they are a 
series of isolated, unconnected lines which serve the needs of the 
two terminal points and those of the narrow fringe of the right of 
way. But they do not connect with each other in order to satisfy 
all the needs of the country, or even the greater part of them by 
tying together the principal centers of production and consump- 
tion. Much less do they provide penetration lines which would 
stimulate the opening up and development of new regions to eco- 
nomic activity. 

In regard to the second point, the great majority of these rail- 
roads were constructed to favor the export to England and the 
United States of raw materials and foodstuffs from Latin America, 
and importing manufactured articles from those countries to Latin 
America. In other words, they were constructed principally to 
favor the economy of the countries which supplied the techniques 
and capital, and only secondarily to serve the interests of the coun- 
tries which paid for these techniques and capital. To this must 
be added the fact that the production of materials for export from 
Latin America (grain and meat from Argentina, minerals from 
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Mexico) soon fell into-the hands of foreign firms whose interests 
and prósperity succeeded in confirming, even making ineradicable, 
the initial errors committed in laying out the railroads. 


Thus, the industrial growth of the Latin American countries 
was not, nor could it be, harmonious. Its foreign commerce did not 
develop on the level of its general productive capacity. There is 
the case of Argentina, which became a very important supplier of 
food products and raw materials but which lacked the most ele- 
mentary industries (Argentina, an exporter of wheat, imported 
flour); and the case of Mexico, the leading exporter of silver and 
other metals, which found itself forced to import corn and wheat 
because the railroads had not reached the areas in which they 
could be produced in sufficient quantities for the Mexican 
consumers. 4 

It is a very important fact that the Latin American countries 
have had a uniformly unfortunate experience in a matter as funda- 
mental to them as their railways. Remember that Latin American 
public opinion holds that each private firm undertook whatever 
was necessary for the construction of its own line, but without 
giving the least thought to what other firms were doing with other 


- lines, with the result that there cropped up un-integrated or par- 


tially or badly integrated, railway systems; and that the lines were 
laid out to serve primarily foreign interests and only in passing the 
Latin American's interests. It is understandable, therefore, that to 
the political distrust created by foreign investments in Latin Ameti- 
ca is added a technological and economic distrust. 

Of course, the experience with the railroads, although so im- 
portant, is not by any means the only one. Other similar experi- 


_ences, both old and new, could easily be cited. 


There is another experience which should be remembered: the 
unnecessary investments which very frequently private North 


American firms have made or pretended to make in the Latin 


American countries. Let us take a real case to illustrate the 
problem. A well-known United States soap firm set up a factory 
in Mexico some time ago. From the technical point of view, nothing ` 
new was introduced to the country. Both before and after, the 
Mexicans were making and continued making soap, usually a better 
product. From the point of view of the capital invested, its useful- 
ness was limited, since the land, the building and the installations 
themselves were not worth very much; the number of employed 
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workers was small and the taxes paid were also negligible. The 
only new factor that this industrial plant has introduced to the 
usages and customs of Mexico is a noisy, most expensive, and quite 
childish publicity which produces the well-known result of this type 
of publicity; that is, to increase sales far beyond what the quality 
and price of the product would justify. 

One could say that, if Mexico is not benefited, at least it is 
not harmed. That depends on what you call harm. Certainly a 
fatal, and not merely a grave, harm has been done. Damage has 
been done in the sense that this capital and technical knowledge 
would have been better used if it had been applied in other fields 
not covered by Mexican capital and technology, or in those fields 
only partially covered. And this should have been done without 
benefit of publicity and the large sales which are derived from 
publicity. As a result Mexico as a country pays in dollars, which 
consequently are no longer available to pay for earnings of other 
more essential businesses or to pay for importations which would 
improve the technology and equipment of national industries. More- 
over, under Point IV this factory and others equally unnecessary 
are going to have a guarantee from the United States govern- 
ment—a guarantee which will force on Mexico obligations which 
it now does not have and claims which it will not be able to pay, 
although it might have the best intentions of doing so. 

Why, the reader may ask, did not the Latin American govern- 
ments themselves make a joint study of their respective railway 
systems in order to bring about a perfect integration which 
would serve their needs? And if this soap factory, which is our 
example, does not. benefit Mexico, or harms it, or can harm it, why 
did the Mexican government consent to its establishment? To sum 
up, are not the Latin American governments themselves the cause 
of these and other misfortunes to their countries—misfortunes 
which, in addition, they presume to attribute to the poor innocent 
foreigner who, on his part, desired only to add to the happiness of 
those countries with his efforts and money? ; 


These questions, although they appear to be reasonable and 
logical, lack meaning if one keeps in mind the history of the nine- 
teenth and the first half of the present century. During this long era 
the political and economic philosophy which has reigned in the 
Western world has been liberalism. In accordance with this phil- 
osophy a government should concern itself with the intemal and 
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external security of the country, but should by no means interfere 
in the economic life of the country. Economic development is left 
to private initiative, which, guided by the providential hand of 
self-interest, is always supposed to be sure of finding the solution 
most advantageous to all. 


Today, of course, no one believes in such an extreme form of 
liberalism and, therefore, I dare to suggest as the first point of 
Point IV, the following: The first step should be technical help, 
but not for the study of concrete industrial or agricultural projects. 
Rather, before anything else, there should be a general survey of 
the needs and possibilities of each of the underdeveloped areas in 
which it is desired to operate. This survey would reveal the needs 
of the area and the order of their relative importance and urgency 
as well as the possibility of satisfying them. In this way, business 
and capital could operate and make investments in the exact order 
and in those fields which the priority list of needs demanded and 
which the priority list of possibilities advised. If this reasoning is 
not sufficient, the justification and necessity for proceeding in 
this manner could be found in this simple consideration: None of 
the Latin American countries has, up to now, taken an inventory 
of its natural resources. How then could it be determined with 
certainty whether this or that undertaking has real possibilities for 
success or whether it should be initiated before or after some other 
undertaking? 

But if this is, as it appears to me, the first point of Point IV, it 
is not the only one; there are others of great interest which merit 
an extensive and careful analysis. Here I will merely state a few 
doubts which Point IV has raised and present very briefly the 
replies which I would give. 

Can the ends stated by President Truman be achieved without 
social and political revolutions in the countries involved? No, not 
unless the effort follows a plan for each country or area and is 
consequently carried out methodically and in an orderly manner. 
However; the Latin American countries are familiar with revolu- 
tions—one more would be nothing new and nothing final. 


Will increased industrialization of “backward areas" add to 
economic nationalism and the struggle for markets? If the technical 
aid aná the investment of capital are carried out in accordance 
with a plan, there will be stages of development. This will give time 
to gather experience as well as to make the necessary adjustments. 
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If improvement takes place in the production of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, it is to be hoped that the normal progress of the United 
States and the complete recovery of England, Germany,’ France, 
Italy and Belgium would be sufficient to absorb any new Latin 
American production. If new industries are established, they would 
have to acquire simple techniques and modest capital, and rely on 
a minimum of the required natural resources and on an internal 
market. Then it would be necessary for the large industrial coun- 
tries to readjust their production. But they could do so without any 
great harm or dislocation. They have been doing this for many 
years. England, the United States and France, for example, have 
stopped exporting cotton textiles of inferior quality to Latin Amer- 
ica where this industry has been established and are concentrating 
on medium and superior qualities. 


Daniel Cosio Villegas is a distinguished Mexican economist and 
the director of the Fondo de Cultura Economica, one of Latin 
America’s leading publishing houses. 
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IS THE BIPARTISAN POLICY 
DEMOCRATIC? 


ITH THE APPROACH of the 1950 Congressional elec- 
tions, the two-party approach to foreign policy issues is 
once more under consideration. Apart from its political aspects 
and the current breach over Far Eastern questions, the bipartisan 
concept involves some major reconsideration of the theory of the 
two-party system and of the role of the political opposition within 
American democracy. In the symposium which follows, three very 
able and especially well-informed American political scientists ana- 
lyze some of the major questions involved in the bipartisan concept. 
Richard H. S. Crossman, M.P., discusses the British party practice 
in the treatment of foreign policy issues as a suggestive basis of 
comparison with that of Congress. 


BIPARTISANSHIP. AND MAJORITY-RULE 
DEMOCRACY 


By Willmoore Kendall 


HE MAJOR PURPOSE of this article is to answer the ques- 

tion, “What are the merits of bipartisanship in foreign policy 
as seen from the point of view of the majority-rule democrat?” 
But for reasons which will become clear, I shall be obliged to 
raise and try to answer two further questions, namely: (1) What 
is bipartisanship in foreign policy and (2) what hypothesis can 
we offer to explain the appearance and swift rise to popularity 
of this kind of proposal in this period of American history rather 
than in some previous period? 


I 


Whit is it, then that the proponents of bipartisanship want? 
Mary Follett has written somewhere that we must maintain a 
sharp déstinction between what a man thinks he is doing, what he 


e 
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says he is doing, and what he is doing. Following the applicable 
parts of her advice, I will try to distinguish here between what the 
proponents of bipartisanship say they want and the state of affairs 
it tends to bring about or perpetuate. The proponents of biparti- 
sanship are honorable men and the question of distinguishing be- 
tween what they want and what they say they want does not arise. 

To find out what they say they want, let us call a few of the 
proponents to the witness box to speak for themselves. Mr. Ernest 
A. Gross, who was then Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations, reads from a piece he wrote in the Department 
of State Bulletin in October 1949. “Bipartisan foreign policy exists,” 
he tells us, "when there is a sustained sincere effort to reach agree- 
ment on objectives and on courses of action . . . the end in view 
is to achieve agreement on a sound and publicly supported 
[foreign] policy ... [to] make it virtually impossible for ‘momentous 
divisions’ to occur in our foreign affairs . . ."! Bipartisanship, 
then, is a state of affairs in which we all (or perhaps only some of 
us?), make a sustained sincere effort to “reach agreement” on object- 
tives and courses of action. And what the proponent of bipartisanship 
“objectives” says he wants is, persumably, to bring about that state of 
affairs. Is this a good idea, regardless of the extent of our disagree- 
ment? Mr. Gross has anticipated the question and is ready with his 
reply: “This is all the more necessary when serious differences of 
opinion exist within Congressional parties.” Why is it a good idea? 
Because “national security demands that continuity and consistency 
[in foreign policy] survive changes in administration.’ 

We can dismiss Mr. Gross and place him in the general cate- 
gory of “not very helpful,” but not until we give him an opportunity 
to say why he applies to it so strange a name (etymologically 
speaking) as “bipartisanship.” ‘‘The evolution of a successful for- 
eign policy is better assured if it is founded on the support of like- 
minded statesmen, whatever their party affiliation.” The reader 
can supply the missing step: since ours is a two-party system, the 
phrase “like-minded statesmen, whatever their party affiliation” 
equals “like-minded statesmen” of both parties. And a policy 


1 “What is a Bipartisan Foreign Policy?”, Department of State Bulletin, XXI 
(October 3, 1949), 504-505. The italics, here and throughout the article are 
the writer's and are intended to direct the reader's attention to phrases that bear 
especially on the thesis presented. ° 

2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 
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supported by such like-minded statesmen becomes a “bipartisan” 
foreign policy. 

Listen next to Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong who is a little 
easier to follow. For him, bipartisanship “exists” where “political 
leaders . . . rule out partisan considerations in trying to reach 
agreement on basic national objectives [in foreign policy] .. ."4 
Since “partisan” might mean “of or pertaining to personal prefer- 
ences” or “of or pertaining to party,” Mr. Armstrong must be a 
little more precise. It appears that the reference of “partisan” 
must be to “party” for his point seems to be that where you have 
bipartisanship, “party leaders” do not “press differences to the 
point where the goal itself is brought into jeopardy.’® 

Mr. Armstrong will be a little more precise if we but concede 
him a distinction he wishes to draw between “basic objectives” 
and the “methods” for attaining them, and if we but grasp the 
point that bipartisanship is a modification of our “party system” 
which “normally requires that there be debate both as to objectives 
and as to methods.” Mr. Armstrong—one wonders why—does 
not spell out the clear implication: under bipartisanship you do 
something other than debate both objectives and methods. (What 
you do will be explained later in interrogating Mr. Lippmann). We 
may permit Mr. Armstrong:one parting word as to why he favors 
bipartisanship, “It is,” he says, “a healthy and perhaps necessary 
condition of American security [not only in wartime but] in normal 
times as well,” 

The next witness, Mr. Harold Laski, differs from the first two 
in that there is a visible connection between what he is describing 
and the manifest content of the word “bipartisanship.” (Both Mr. 
Gross and Mr. Armstrong would have done better with “non- 
partisanship.) “From the San Francisco Conference onwards,” 
Mr. Laski explains, “American foreign policy has been made by 
the President in conjunction with a small body of advisers, chosen 
in part from Senators of the rival party ...""7 Or again, “The scale 
on which its power has compelled the abandonment of isolationism 
in the United States, has also made it necessary for the President 
to give to" American foreign policy an institutional basis which 


4 “Foreign Policy and Party Politics,’ The Atlantic, April 1947. 
5 Ibid. , 
6 Ibid. 


7 “The American President and Foreign Relations,” The Journal of Politics, I 
(February 1949), 171,205. 
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transcends the boundaries of the party he temporarily leads . . 

That means that no President can afford to repeat the mistake 
Woodrow Wilson made over the Treaty of Versailles .. . A bi- 
partisan foreign policy [is now] imperative .. ."8 In other words 
—and Mr. Laski is more specific than most writers on the subject— 
bipartisanship “exists” when the President associates with him, 
in the making of foreign policy, some leaders of the opposition 
party. This is, perhaps, as realistic a definition as we shall find. 

Laski is equally realistic as to whether those leaders of the 
opposition party should regard their being associated with the 
President as an unmixed blessing. “An attempt to continue bi- 
partisan relations when the President's party is in control of 
Congress would tie the hands of the opposition, to a degree that 
might easily be fatal not only to its right to criticism, but also to its 
ability to pull over to its side an effective public opinion.”® - Mr. 
Laski—just this once, for he must not presume upon our generosity— 
goes into the category of “very helpful.” 

Our next expert is Mr. Blair Bolles, a toiler in the vineyard of 
bipartisanship ever since 1943. What he says he wants now, and 
says we are well along toward having, is “systematic inter-party 
cooperation in dealing with foreign affairs.”!? He sees this as 
committing the party in power, or at least the President, to (a) 
soliciting the “opposition’s’” views on impending actions in inter- 
national affairs, and (b) assigning members of the opposition as 
United States delegates to the United Nations and to certain diplo- 
matic negotations, and (c) soliciting opposition support for policy 
legislation sponsored by the party in power. 

What good things does all this promise us? “If bipartisanship 
engendered real unity and continuity in policy, foreign governments 
would be able to predict the course the United States would follow 
in international relationships.”!! What obligation does bipartisan- 
ship impose upon the opposition party, correlative to the three 
obligations imposed upon the party in power? This he does not 
choose to answer directly. But in another context we get a hint. 
Mr. Bolles explains that bipartisanship has “suffered” up to the 
present time from a malady that he terms “limited territorial 


8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid. 


10 “Bipartisanship in American Foreign Policy,” Foreign *Policy Reports, Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. 3 


11 Ibid. ° 
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application,” whereas it ‘probably should apply to the whole sur- 
' face of the earth in order to achieve maximum effect.”!? Our poli-. 
cies with regard to the occupation of Japan, for example, as also 
our plans respecting Western Germany, have been formulated 
without participation by the Republicans. These policies and plans 
“are not bipartisan, but Republicans refrain from discussing them.” 
Again we must supply the missing step: what the Republicans 
don’t understand is that it is only the policies and plans which are 
really and truly bipartisan that they are supposed to refrain from 
discussing. 

We come at last to Mr. Lippmann who has done more than 
anyone else to create the aura of sanctity that now surrounds bi- 
partisanship in foreign policy. We listen to him at a moment when 
he is trying to clear up any possible misunderstandings as to how 
far he is prepared to go with bipartisanship. Not that he is any 
less in favor of bipartisanship than he has always been: “It is 
evident that partisan politics should stop at the water's edge. . . 
National unity is essential in our main transactions with foreign 
powers ...’8 But Mr. Lippmann’s candidate for the presidency, 
Mr. Thomas Dewey, had been raising questions about the dispo- 
sition of the Italian colonies, and the high priests of bipartisanship 
had accused him of showing precisely the “partisan” interest in 
the suffrage of the American-Italian voters that we have been 
taught to regard as appropriate to our pre-bipartisan past. Mr. 
Lippmann, obligated to choose on this occasion between bipartisan- 
ship and Mr. Dewey, does not hesitate: he will have both and to 
this end he will redefine bipartisanship. 


“The bipartisan understanding cannot be,” he explains, "... an 
agreement to unite the parties by ignoring differing views and sup- 
pressing debate . . .""14 What then is it? It is “an understanding to 
accept and abide faithfully by’ the decisions arrived at after pro- 
longed and thorough debate”; it “covers” only “national commit- 
ments that have been settled by the normal constitutional processes 
of the American government.” It “has never been meant’”—and 
here we must arrive by inference at what has been meant—'‘that 
private cofisultation was to take the place of public debate in de- 
termining the great commitments of the country.” The inference? 


12 Ibid. o 
18 New York Herald-Tribune, August 24, 1948. 
14 Ibid. ° 
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Where bipartisanship does not extend, matters are still to be settled 
by public debate; where it does extend, they are settled by “private 
consultation.” In short, Mr. Dewey, because of the nature of the 
subject he had in hand was right in rejecting “the idea that... 
American policy in... [an] unsettled field of foreign affairs can 
be determined privately and without public debate.” 


The reader will have to take this writer’s word that the as- 
sembling of further quotes from the literature of bipartisanship 
would be unprofitable. We should only find slight variations in 
the themes that have already been illustrated in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 


Definitions of bipartisanship vary to some extent from pro- 
ponent to proponent, which is to say that there is something less 
than full agreement as to the character and/or geographical refer- 
ence of the foreign policy decisions bipartisanship has been—or 
should be-—extended to cover. There is something less than full 
agreement again as to what bipartisanship requires in the way of 
institutional implementation, and as to the reciprocal rights and 
duties it confers and imposes upon those concerned with foreign 
policy decisions. But we must not leap to the conclusion that the 
writers whom I have been citing, and a host of other writers that 
might have been cited in their stead, are not enlisted in a common 
cause, or that they do not have a common body of doctrine. They 
are and they do have a common cause—at least to the extent of 
justifying the following comments: 


1. All of them favor a fundamental and at least a partly ac- 
complished revision of what we may call our traditional frontier 
treaty with regard to the making of foreign policy. (‘“Traditional 
frontier treaty” is a short expression for the sharing, among the 
President and the parties and the party leadership and the elec- 
torate, of powers and responsibilities in the field of foreign affairs.) 

Few of the proponents of bipartisanship would accompany 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop to the length of describing bipartisanship 
as a “great, permanent constitutional amendment.” But none of 
them makes any secret of the alleged fact that it constitutés a sharp 
break with past practices in the making of foreign policy. 


2. They are all demanding revision in one and the same direc- 
tion, ie., the incorporation in the frontier treaty of some set of 
rules or “understandings” that can be counted on to assure that 


15 New York Herald-Tribune, August 2, 1948. A 
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one of two things shall happen in the United States: either (a) 
basic national objectives in foreign policy are always given such’ 
shape as to enjoy, general support, or (b) general support is 
always forthcoming for current basic national objectives in foreign 
policy. i 

3. They all place an extremely high valuation upon something 
called “unity” or “agreement,” at least upon “basic objectives” in 
the sphere of foreign affairs. 


4, While they speak sometimes as if the desired unity or agree- 
ment were unity or agreement on the part of the electorate, their 
practical proposals always tend to fix attention upon the relation 
between the President and his party, on the one hand, and either 
(a) the other of the two great parties or (b) all or some of the 
Congressional leadership of the other of the two great parties— 
whereof the term “bipartisanship.” 


5. Their vocabulary does not appear to include such phrases 
as "the bureaucracy” or “the permanent officials in the Department 
of State”; ie., they persistently ignore the impact of what it is 
now fashionable to call “the planners” in the formulation of for- 
eign policy. 

6. They all use language (Mr. Gross’ “to achieve agreement” 
is typical) that betrays the fact, and their knowledge of the fact, 
that the present situation in the United States is one of disunity, 
of disagreement, concerning basic objectives in foreign policy. 


7. There appears to be no way in which the positive aspect of 
their proposals can be fully stated and defended without exposing 
a negative aspect to which none of them seems eager to draw 
attention: Insofar as foreign policy is bipartisan, it is foreign 
policy arrived at via private consultation rather than via open 
debate—or that, to put the same thing in another way, the rules’ 
appropriate to bipartisanship automatically become “gag” rules as 
far as all-out discussion of the matters to which they are applied 
is concerned. And the proponents of bipartisanship do not—lI 
deliberately choose an unprejudicial form of words—give any evi- 
dence of the kind of distaste for this negative aspect that the ma- 
jority-rfile democrat necessarily and as a matter of course feels 
for it. 


I wish space permitted full discussion of each of these points. 
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Since it does not, I shall deal only in passing with 1, 2, 4, and 
5, and fix attention primarily upon 3, 6, and 7. 


H 


The majority-rule democrat need have no quarrel with the 
pride of place assigned to “unity” or “agreement” in our writers’ 
scale of values. The connection—inescapable, in his view—between 
majority-rule and democracy poses baffling problems both theo- 
retical and practical save as majority-rule tries constantly to trans- 
form itself into unanimity-rule—save as the majority and its leaders 
sincerely seek to carry the minorities and their leaders along with 
them. Let us, then, have unity in foreign policy—if we can get 
it without sacrificing too much of too many of the other items in 
our scale of values. And let us not press, on this occasion at 
least, any objections the majority-rule democrat may have to all 
this preoccupation with unity in foreign policy rather than unity 
in public policy foreign and domestic. But it cannot be over- 
emphasized that unity is a large order in what my friend Dankwart 
Rustow calls a “low consensus society,” i.e., a society where for 
all that you may want unity what you have is disunity—which is 
the kind of society that the proponents of bipartisanship tacitly 
concede our society to be." For failing a miracle of the kind it 
would take in order to get Mr. James Burnham and Mr. Henry 
Wallace mobilized behind one and the same set of basic national 
objectives vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, you must in such a society 
either: 


(a) write off the achievement of unity as pie in the sky and 
accept and live with the fact of disunity, inching forward to- 
ward your destiny in full awareness that some people are 
getting their way and others are not. 


Or, if you are not prepared to do that, 


(b) create, through one kind or another of optical illusion, 
an appearance of unity sufficiently convincing to distract at- 
tention from the fact of disunity. 


And this, as I see it, is the issue between the majority-rule democrat 


16 Cf, Harry S. Truman, as quoted in The New York Herald-Tribune on June 
17, 1948, on the occasion of a speech in Emporia, Kansas: ‘“Domestiq issues can 
be fought out on the basis of their merits. The foreign policy of the United 
States must be the policy of the whole United States. . .” 


17 By speaking always of unity and agreement as something to be achieved. 
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and the proponent of bipartisanship from which all other issues 
we might draw between them are ultimately derivative. In the 
eyes of the former, bipartisanship—in the present circumstances 
of American life—is precisely a formula for creating the appearance, 
the optical illusion, of a kind of unity that we know in our hearts 
(though we may prefer to “repress” the knowledge) to be not 
only unachievable but inconceivable. 

The majority-rule democrat of course chooses the first horn 
of the above dilemma: accept and live with the fact of disunity. 
He also accepts the fact that nobody has ever yet discovered any 
democratic alternative to majority-rule save that of the Palestinian 
kibutzim, namely: postpone decisions (including what we may call 
the “decision by default” to carry on with existing policy) until 
you have talked matters through to a to-all-intents-and-purposes 
unanimous sense of the meeting. The majority-principle, or some 
version of the unanimity principle, but on either showing the process 
of settling “basic national objectives” in a democracy, is a matter 
of continuous all-out public debate. This public debate canvasses 
all the realistic alternatives and ventilates all the arguments, with 
the understanding that the ultimate decisions lie with the electorate, 
which imposes its preferences upon the President and the bureau- 
cracy through its elected representatives in the Congress. The 
majority-rule democrat can acquiesce in no other kind of frontier 
treaty among the elements I have listed above. 

I hasten to add that I should be the last to suggest that we 
have had any such frontier treaty in America within the memory 
of living man. To leave the reader with any such impression 
would be to encourage him to miss the point about bipartisanship. 
The concept of bipartisanship can not be understood save as a 
recipe for preventing the canvass of all the alternatives and the 
ventilation of all the arguments by the electorate. But it is not a 
new formula, not a modification of the “normal operation of our 
party system.” It is merely the American political system as it 
applies to a particular aspect (foreign policy) of the public, grown 
strangely aware of itself and strangely articulate about itself. 

The common inarticulate premise of the proponents of bi- 
partisanship is, that in the absence of determined and ingenious 
efforts, the disunity characteristic of American public opinion will 
bubble up in the form of ‘momentous divisions” between our two 
great parties whenever it is given something to get its teeth into. 
This conjures up the awesome possibility, which as far as I know 
no propenent of bipartisanship has yet dared to put into words: An 
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election fought over a clear-cut issue and resulting in a popular 
mandate that no one could disobey without openly defying the 
great beast. Nothing, of course, could be less realistic. The dis- 
sident, who might become the nucleus around which opposition 
to current Presidential-State Department fiat might form, would 
need the voice of Stentor in order to get himself heard above the 
roar of the State Department propaganda machine. He can, at 
the margin, always be discredited—on the grounds that he is ignor- 
ant of information that it would not be in the public interest for 
the President and the State Department to release to those of us 
who are less burdened with responsibilities. If these guarantees 
prove inadequate, he is up against the fact that any “momentous 
division” he contrives to bring about will be a momentous division, 
not between the parties, but within his own party and not the kind 
of momentous division that can be resolved by popular mandate 
in the next election. Why? Because the political parties we 
operate in America are the kind of political parties that, by defini- 
tion, have hearts large enough to take in, accommodate, and neu- 
tralize any not-too-disreputable point of view about public policy. 
If the President is a knowing fellow—and this is the great tactical 
principle upon which the proponents of bipartisanship have stumbled 
—he will have “associated” with this policy (which our writers 
erroneously identify with that of the President’s party) just that 
number of Vandenbergs he needs in order to create a presumption 
that the Tafts do not speak for the “opposition” party. 

The American political system, in the very form in which it 
was handed down to us, embodies all the bias against majority- 
rule it needs in order to deny a police permit to the parade of 
imaginary horribles with which the proponents of bipartisanship 
are torturing themselves. It is America’s great contribution to the 
theory of delivering nascent democratic processes stillborn; and 
those Republicans who, to Mr. Bolles’ annoyance, kept right on 
not discussing, even when the rules of bipartisanship did not tell 
them to, were behaving just as the system requires them to. It 
seems highly improbable that that bias requires reworking, at this 
late moment, by Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong or the Brothers 
Alsop. 

The majority-rule democrat will, then, have none of this latest 
addition to our vocabulary of honorific political terms,!8 regardless 


18 Cf. Joseph and Stewart Alsop, New York Herald-Tribune, August 2, 1948: 
“A crypto-isolationist Republican leader urged making an issue of the Berlin 
crisis. ‘But,’ said Senator Vandenberg bluntly, ‘that would be treason.” 
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of which of the definitions canvassed above may become generally 
accepted. He will have none of it even in the relatively inoffensive 
form it takes in the skilled hands. of Mr. Lippmann, who says he 
wants all foreign policy decisions fully discussed and debated. 
Mr. Lippmann limits the application of bipartisanship to a few 
major policies after the latter have been adopted, but not before 
he reveals that its effect is to keep issues from being raised. For 
the majority-rule democrat recognizes bipartisanship as an (con- 
scious or unconscious) attempt on the part of its proponents to 
put into attractive language, and so reinforce, the most undemo- 
cratic features of our political system, namely, those that prevent 
it from producing real popular decisions on real issues. Nor is 
that all: the majority-rule democrat sees that the years of self- 
conscious bipartisanship, these years during which we have all 
been “for” bipartisanship (and, incidentally, without having de- 
bated its merits either), have been years during which there has 
been Jess presumption than ever of any coincidence between current 
United States foreign policy and the will of the majority of the 
American electorate. He also sees that the men who have been 
stating the case for bipartisan foreign policy are, in the main, 
men who favor the particular foreign policy bipartisanship appears 
to have given us. And he suspects that all the fuss about bipartisan- 
ship is their tacit recognition that their foreign policy could not 
stand the test of competition in a free market for foreign policy 
ideas. 

What is the majority-rule democrat’s own formula over against 
that of the proponents of bipartisanship? The discovery of means 
for channeling into American foreign policy the native good sense 
of the American electorate. 


Willmoore Kendall is a member of the political science department 
at Yale, the author of John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority- 
Rule, and the editor of A Communist Party in Action. 
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BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 
IN PARTISAN POLITICS 


By George H. E. Smith 


IPARTISAN foreign policy is, at best, a loose alliance be- 
B tween the Administration and a few prominent leaders of a 
section of the Republican party for the purpose of reaching com- 
mon action on selected undertakings in foreign affairs. It was born 
in World War II, nourished on ideals of international organiza- 
tion for peace and order, and reached its maturity on opposition to 
Russian aggression. 

The factors which account for it are relatively simple. They 
are: (1) patriotism in time of war with its over-arching demand 
for national unity; (2) the sense of crisis caused by Russia in 
Persia, Greece, Turkey, Czechoslovakia, and Berlin; and Russia 
intransigence in the United Nations, resulting in the development 
of a policy of containment; (3) similarity of aims in the party plat- 
forms; (4) the extraordinary character and leadership of Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg; and, correspondingly, the lack of other 
capable Republican specialists in foreign affairs. 

A word about each of these. War, hot or cold, and a sense of 
crisis are old devices for unifying a people, and they readily in- 
spire bipartisan action. The third factor—similarity of party plat- 
forms——produced a peculiar result in that it accounts both for sup- 
' port of bipartisan policy and for the criticism such policy en- 
counters. Party platforms are couched in the appealing phrases of 
ideals and the good life. They fail to draw sharply the distinctions 
on means and methods which today are the real issues of party 
battle. Republican Senators and Representatives, finding them- 
selves in accord with the broad aims of both parties expressed as 
policy by the Administration, became strong supporters of bi- 
partisan measures directed to the same ends. They were not willing 
to be placed in the position of being against good ends (a position 
which propaganda made miserable) and not able to take positions 
of sharp distinction from the Administration on the means of at- 
taining the good ends. Bipartisan policy thus succeeded wherever 
its application was possible by reason of emphasizing broad aims. 
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But other Republicans, directing their attention more to the 
means than the ends and more critical of the Administration’s mis- 
takes in foreign affairs, and made suspicious by the flagrant use of 
Administration propaganda on almost every issue, domestic and 
foreign, - ‘became wary and critical of bipartisan measures. They 
are not isolationists, but they certainly believe that the center of 
gravity of American foreign policy must be first and foremost, the 
United States. Their objection to Administration proposals rests 
upon the belief that too often the Administration neglects the 
American for the international interest. Any Administration 
measure, whether or not cloaked in bipartisan policy, draws their 
suspicions. These Republicans are constantly forming and reform- 
ing into different groups, depending upon the subjects at issue from 
time to time and causing considerable trouble to those sponsoring 
bipartisan measures. 

By far the greatest architect of bipartisan policy, and responsible 
for much of its success, is Senator Vandenberg. His sincerity and 
earnestness cannot be doubted however much the wisdom of his 
course might be challenged. His ideas on the current role America 
should play in the world are strictly the product of his own study 
and reflection on the posture of world affairs. His taste for elder 
statesmanship (bringing him dangerously close to the pitfalls of 
vanity) made it easy for the Adiministration to accept him and to 
build him up. This does not mean that the State Department or the 
Administration is solely responsible for his prominence and party 
leadership. He reached those places by the qualities of his own 
mind, heart and character. He came by convictions leading to 
bipartisan policy through profound study of history and by more 
than a quarter of a century of experience and prominence in national 
politics. The Administration merely- recognized the quality of the 
man, the unfolding texture of his thought and his place of leader- 
ship in Republican circles. Accepting him as a key figure the Ad- 
ministration catered to him as part of its own strategy, and thereby 
rendered him a disservice by feeding the suspicions of critics of 
bipartisan policy. 

These critics, however, are equally to blame for the situation 
they disliked. Few of them were able or willing to master the field 
of foreign policy. Fixing upon Administration lapses in one pro- 
gram or another, they made quick, spectacular sallies into the field 
and then turned to other matters. They rarely followed through. 
Their preparation was woefully inadequate. They failed to explain 
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their positions thoroughly or to draw sharp distinctions. Too often 
they dealt only in generalities, leaving themselves wide open to 
the isolationist label. Because of these shortcomings, their influence 
was confined to small groups while the bulk of their party col- 
leagues turned to bipartisan leaders. 


In sum, the factors of war, crises, the broad aims of party plat- 
forms, Senator Vandenberg’s leadership, and the lack of other 
Republican specialists on foreign affairs among critics of Ad- 
ministration policy, each contributed a part toward the construction 
of bipartisan policy. 

What is the bipartisan foreign policy; what does it cover; what 
is excluded; and what are its shortcomings? According to Senator 
Vandenberg, it is “national unity at the water’s edge,” brought 
about by “common action’’—"the sum total of the contributions of 
both major parties.” Elaborating further he declared: 


“This common action does not mean that we cease to be 
‘Republicans’ or ‘Democrats’ at home. It does not mean that 
we mute our criticisms of mistakes. It does not mean a fake- 
‘unity’ devoid of popular consent. It means that we strive by 
consultation to lift foreign policy above partisan issue. It 
means that we attempt to hammer out the greatest possible 
measure of agreement so we can speak to the world, not as, 
‘Republicans’ ‘or ‘Democrats’ but as undivided Americans.” 


The policy “requires widest consultation to hammer out the 
greatest degree of advance agreement.” It “must always be based 
on full and accurate information.” It permits “traditional American 
debate.” It “applies only where cooperative consultation and mu- 
tual decision exist from start to finish.” If these qualifications were 
followed to the letter, the area of bipartisan action would have 
been narrow indeed; and consequently the policy was blown up in 
the public mind beyond all definable limits. 

In practice, bipartisan policy achieved “the greatest possible 
measure of agreement” between the parties by three techniques: 
(1) Inclusion of selected Republicans in consultations with Dem- 
ocrat Administration officials (chiefly the President and ‘Secretary 
of State) on policies and measures usually selected by the Ad- 
ministration. But this was not on all matters of foreign policy, and 
not always "from start to finish.” (2) Furnishing some, but not all, 
information demanded by Republicans and such other infommation 
as the Administration considered necessary to explain its proposals 
(much information was either denied or given out incompletely). 
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(3) Inclusion of selected Republicans in some; but not all, inter- 
national conferences and diplomatic negotiations requiring sub- 
sequent congressional action. 

As its sponsors and practice explain it, bipartisan policy is not 
a full party partnership. The Administration selected collaborators 
from Republican ranks whose prior opinions indicated general ac- 
ceptance of Administration aims. 1 It did not take all points of view 
in both parties and attempt to “hammer out the greatest possible 
measure of agreement’. The Administration made no attempt to 
bring the full Republican leadership into cooperation as a genuine 
bipartisan policy would seem to imply (although Senator Vanden- 
berg was frank and fair on all bipartisan measures explained to 
Republican party conferences). Perhaps the Administration felt 
that Republican leaders such as Taft, Millikin, Bricker, Brewster, 
Wherry and Bridges of the Senate, and Joseph Martin, Clarence 
Brown, Halleck, Hinshaw, Judd, Short and Daniel Reed of the 
House were either too politically minded or too insufficiently pre- 
pared in the background of foreign affairs. There is some cause in 
the latter reason, but certainly none on the ground of politics in a 
bipartisan policy, unless “bipartisan” means simply Republicans 
and Democrats of like mind sitting down together. But if it does 
mean that, and political opponents are deliberately excluded, then 
all the high-sounding talk of “unity” is beside the point. 

Nor was the Administration content merely to pass these men 
by; it sought actively to neutralize their objections to Administra- 
tion policy, and where that could not be done on Queensbury rules, 
the Administration directed below-the-belt blows at them. The 
charge of “isolationist” to label those who did not readily follow 
the Administration line was often effective but no more deserved 
than if applied to Dean Acheson when he wrote off China to the 
Communists. At any rate, bipartisan policy falls short of the unity 
it seeks or proclaims to the extent that the Administration selects 
only friendly collaborators .from the opposition camp, or excludes 
those who do not accept the Administration line. 

Bipartisan policy does not cover all subjects and areas of for- 
eign relations but chiefly those on which Congressional action is 
necessary. On many of the most important matters where the 


1 This if the basis, perhaps, for Senator Vandenberg’s statement that bipartisan 
policy “does apply to most contemporary basic principles.” It should be noted 
here that Senator Vandenberg reserved independence of action in accepting the 
assignment to the San Francisco Conference. 
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President or State Department could act without the necessity of 
Congressional approval, little attempt at bipartisan agreement was 
made. Some of America’s most distressing current problems stem 
from failure to uphold principles of the Atlantic Charter, from 
Yalta and Potsdam which, even at the war’s height when unity was 
imperative, did not include bipartisan cooperation, through no 
fault of Republicans. Bipartisan policy did not include China, 
Palestine or Japan. It was hastily invoked at the ninth hour in 
the case of aid to Greece and Turkey. With the exception of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, bipartisan policy 
barely touched United States relations with South America. It did 
not cover the German problem, Foreign policy and “unity at the 
water's edge” implies the whole of American relations on all 
topics and with all foreign nations and problems. To the extent 
that many are excluded, the procedure can hardly be said to be 
“bipartisan foreign policy.” 

Nor was the Administration completely frank in supplying in- 
formation needed by Congress to form sound or enlightened de- 
cisions. Where it served the State Department's purpose, Con- 
gress was flooded with material, much of it plain propaganda. 
Otherwise, material had to be pried out of the Administration with 
Congress often forced to go to extremes of public criticism to get 
results. Much information was completely withheld on specious 
grounds. Experience with trying to learn about secret commitments 
at Yalta, with trying to get government files on Pearl Harbor and 
information on Bretton Woods agreements, the British Loan, the 
Italian Treaty and on reciprocal trade operations, and in trying to 
get the Wedemeyer report on China, does not speak well for the 
eagerness of the Administration to give information. This was 
hardly the demonstration of good faith required of a genuine bi- 
partisan policy. 

What attitudes do Republicans take toward bipartisan policy? 
More Republicans accepted and supported the policy than opposed 
it. The reasons for this should be clear from factors already dis- 
cussed. But what about those who opposed or criticized the policy? 
To many of these Republicans the bipartisan foreign policy con- 
tinually operated in the smog of partisan politics. Time and again 
these Republicans were violently aroused by political tactics of 
Roosevelt, Truman, and other leaders of the Democrats. In these 
moments they looked upon bipartisan policy merely as a device to 


. 
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~tie Republican hands on the most dramatic issues of the day while 
Democrats beat them over the heads on domestic matters. 

A strong thread of this suspicion runs clear through the fabric 
of bipartisan policy. It began as early as the summer of 1940 when 
Roosevelt.took two prominent Republicans, Col. Frank Knox and 
Henry L. Stimson, into his cabinet. He also paid subtle courtship. 

` to Wendell Willkie, the Republican nominee. Roosevelt's ‘‘biparti- 
san” action threw the Republican party into confusion and effectively 
removed the issue of foreign policy from the campaign. Since foreign 
policy was the supreme and most dramatic topic before the country 
at that time, its removal from the campaign left Republicans leader- 
less and determined the outcome of the election. To many Republi- 
cans, Roosevelt's careful selection of prominent Republicans who 
would support his policy and his timing of the move to coincide with 
the start of the 1940 campaign looked suspiciously like a partisan 
trick in a nonpartisan wrapper. 

The thread of suspicion thus woven into Administration for- 
eign policy never ran out in subsequent years, but dimmed or flamed 
with the turns of war and peace. If it was important for the United 
States and for world peace to keep partisanship out of the ne- 
gotiations for a world organization, why was it not equally im- 
portant to do the same in the matter of other conferences where 
the world’s fate was also at stake? Yet the Democratic Administra- 
tion eagerly courted Republicans for nonpartisan action at San 
Francisco, Bretton Woods and Mexico City on matters of inter- 
national organization, and flagrantly ignored Republicans in con- 
nection with Yalta, Teheran, Cairo and Potsdam. If policy was to 
be nonpartisan or bipartisan as to Europe, why not in China and 
Palestine? To Republicans constantly importuned not to play 
politics with American unity or with the world’s future, it was 
irritating to have their nonpartisan action selected for them by 
their political opponents. 

Republican suspicion was also deepened by open affront in 
political quarters where good faith faced its highest test. After 
three ware years of strong bipartisan support for Administration 
measures, the Republican-controlled 80th Congress took over and 
climaxed the record with achievements and a performance of unity 
rarely paralleled in any previous Congress. From this Congress 
came the European Recovery Program, the Greek-Turkish Aid Pro- 
gram, approval of four treaties of peace with defeated European 
nations, the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance for 
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the defense of the Americas, aid to displaced persons in Europe 
seeking to come to the United States, official sanction and broaden- 
ing of the Voice of America broadcasts, entrance into the World 
Health Organization, renewal of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, and the highly significant Vandenberg resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations machinery for peace. The 80th 
Congress also approved other measures closely connected with 
foreign policy such as the national service law to strengthen national 
defense and a law to unify the armed forces. 


Without Republican support none of these measures could have 
been passed. Indeed, a Republican Congress undertook to do the 
Administration's work. Yet the 1948 Democratic Platform vir- 
tually claimed a monopoly of these and other bipartisan achieve- 
ments, while President Truman waged war on the 80th Congress 
as “the second worst.” In an address remarkably fair and re- 
strained, Senator Vandenberg described the Democratic Platform 
as “amazingly impertinent.” Throughout the campaign Democrats 
made but slight reference to the bipartisan policy, giving substance 
to the charge of many Republicans that theirs was the role of pull- 
ing chestnuts out of the fire for their political opponents. 


In order to make farm votes out of falling wheat prices, Pres- 
ident Truman even denounced the 80th Congress for failure to 
approve the International Wheat Agreement when the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, by unanimous vote of Republicans 
and Democrats, delayed final action on the treaty with a view to 
modifications more advantageous to the national interest, as was 
done in the next Congress. It was to be expected that Republi- 
cans would turn cynical about a policy which in the name of 
bipartisan unity silenced their criticism, demanded their support, 
denied them credit, and then used other foreign policy measures to 
belabor them up and down the country. 


Private suspicions broke out into the open when Democrats or- 
ganized the 8lst Congress after their victory in the November 
elections. When an election year alters party membership in Con- 
gress, party representation on committees changes. Although Re- 
publicans had the power in the 80th Congress to dominate the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by fixing a party ratio of 
8 to 5, they refrained from such an uneven balance on this com- 
mittee out of deference to the bipartisan idea and fixed the matio at 
7 to 6, as near to equality as the division of a committee of 13 
would allow. When the 81st Congress convened under Democratic 
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control, Republicans rightly expected this ratio to continue for the 
_same high reason. But with lame excuses the Democrats upset the 
balance and fixed the ratio at 8 to 5, while they expressed much 
hope in words for a continuance of bipartisan support. This was 
interpreted widely as a “kick in the teeth” for Senator Vanden- 
berg and the death of bipartisan policy. 

Still another example of flagrant partisan politics occurred in 
the case of John Foster Dulles. He had become one of the prom- 
inent sponsors of bipartisan policy when the critical period of 
peacemaking began, having been selected by Governor Dewey 
during the 1944 campaign to serve bipartisan policy at Secretary 
Hull’s invitation. For five years thereafter he served without 
partisanship in many capacities. Appointed by Dewey to fill Sen- 
ator Wagner's place, Dulles sought the Senate seat in his own 
right in 1949. Notwithstanding his loyal aid to the Administration 
in matters of foreign policy, President Truman‘ went out of his 
way to defeat him. ‘As leader of his political party, President Tru- 
man cannot be criticized for activity in behalf of its candidates, 
but foreign policy presented a special case. Here, there was a 
conflict between gratitude for Dulles’ services and the President's 
political sentiments. The conflict might have been resolved by a 
compromise in which the President left the New York election to 
the State parties, as many other Presidents have done in analogous 
circumstances; ? but he preferred to ditch bipartisan obligations to 
insure another Democrat in the Senate. 

To Republicans the incident was another proof that the bi- 
partisan policy was simply a one-way street—all give and no take 
on their part. The strategy, Republicans reasoned, is to woo the 
opposition with expressions of patriotism and ideals of non- 
partisan unity so long as their help is needed, but every device of 
partisanship is used to cut them down. If they win, attacks on 
them are dismissed as “campaign talk” and the courting is re- 
sumed, probably on the theory that if you can’t lick "em, take them 
over. If they lose, consign them to limbo. This, say Republicans, 
may be legitimate political warfare, but it cannot provide the good 


2 Democrats faced a similar situation when Senator Vandenberg was up for 
election in 1946. On good aithority it was stated that he received assurance that 
no actwe campaign would be waged against him, and the facts of his election 
(without the necessity of his campaigning) confirm this. While contradictory, 
the Michigan and New York elections can be plausibly distinguished, but the 
distinctien casts reflection on the Administration’s good faith. 
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faith essential to nonpartisan support of the foreign policies of so 
hostile an opponent. 

Here, then, is a considerable list of instances which give color 
to the charge of many Republicans that bipartisan foreign policy 
is urged by the Administration mainly to induce prominent Re- 
publicans to “run interference” for their political opponents who 
_make the goals, take all the credit, and scuttle on their bipartisan 
obligations. 

One more inquiry; what are the advantages and disadvantages 
of bipartisan foreign policy to Republicans, Democrats, the nation? 

To Democrats the policy is all advantage, no disadvantage. 
They have been free to pick the subjects, areas and times on which 
to collaborate. They were free to select Republicans as they needed 
them and to discard them when circumstances changed. On suc- 
cessful bipartisan action they have taken the credit, scarcely men- 
tioning Republican contributions. On bipartisan measures which 
developed difficulties, the shared responsibilities tended to neutral- 
ize opposition critics. At all times they were able to split their 
opposition. Where Republican aims were similar to their own, 
Democrats did not applaud the national unity, but charged that 
Republicans had no program other than “Me, too.” Where Re- 
publicans differed from the Administration, Democrats could de- 
nounce them for disunity in times of national crisis. Where bi- 
partisan policy was incomplete (as in Palestine affairs) Democrats 
could play violent partisan politics on some foreign issues, as did 
Roosevelt and Truman, while using the plea of national unity to 
restrain Republican reprisals on other foreign policies. Finally, 
by neutralizing Republicans on some major measures of foreign 
policy, Democrats also neutralized much criticism on domestic 
matters because foreign and domestic affairs are inseparably as- 
sociated. Democrats constantly held the advantage of a large 
section of Republican support while remaining free to denounce 
the Republican party generally. 

What disadvantages did the Administration suffer from the 
policy? They had to take some Republicans into confidence oc- 
casionally; but what disadvantage does that hold if you can pick 
collaborators supporting your aims? Democrats had to accept 
some constructive improvements in their own schemes and suffer 
exposure to some new ideas. In order to show same good faith as 
well as support its own case, the Administration had to give in- 
formation incident to bipartisan measures. With Republicans hav- 
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ing sizable numbers in both houses in the 79th, 80th and 81st Con- 
gresses, the Administration would have been forced to give in- 
formation (perhaps far more than it gave in collaboration) to 
gain legislative approval where needed. Viewed from almost any 
angle, bipartisan foreign policy was clear advantage to the Demo- 
cratic Administration which could well afford to make it a key 
strategy in handling Congress and in waging the party battle. 

Republicans, on the other hand, gained a little but gave up 
much to bipartisan foreign policy. They had clear claim to patriotic 
motives. They gained the right to be closer to some unfolding 
events, and they received some information on policies and con- 
ditions without having to fight for it. But the price paid for this 
was a neutralization of criticism, a sharing of responsibility, and 
the loss of acclaim they might have gained for holding the Ad- 
ministration to public accountability. A few Republicans gained 
nation-wide popularity, some of it generated by the Administration 
as an incident in strategy. Some political capital was made on 
matters. outside bipartisan policy as in German problems, Formosa. 
and China. 

On the debit side the items were many. Sore spots within the 
party were kept open, constantly irritated, and often widened. 
The wing of the party attracted by bipartisan policy actually 
helped to disparage in both foreign and domestic affairs the wing 
not so associated. The atmosphere for working out differences 
within the party was constantly clouded by the identification of 
one wing with the political opposition. The policy split party 
leadership. It confused party membership in the nation because a 
policy of working with the Democrat Administration was no sub- 
stitute for a positive, independent Republican program. With 
foreign questions looming large in the public mind, a policy of 
collaboration on these matters removed more than half of the 
dramatic issues from Presidential campaigns. Many domestic 
issues were likewise compromised for Republicans through the 
close association between home and foreign affairs. Bipartisan 
collaboratidn prevented Republicans from passing from the state- 
ment of general aims in their platforms to a deeper analysis of 
methods where the real issues between Republicans and Democrats 
can be found. The bipartisan policy thus kept Republicans from 
drawing the basic distinctions between the parties and making 
them clear to the voters. In sum, bipartisan policy effectively tied 
Republiean hands in the political battle. 
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Did the gains to the nation warrant the loss of vigorous party 
debate? Senator Vandenberg makes the point that traditional 
American debate is not stifled by bipartisan policy. This is open 
to serious question if Presidential campaigns and Congressional 
debates are thoroughly examined. Granted that some debate took 
place, the assumption was always present that legitimate objections 
to Administration policies were dissolved in the bipartisan col- 
laboration, leaving critics with only illegitimate claims and on the 
outer fringe of decision. 

Senator Vandenberg mentions two advantages to the nation: 
unified and swift decision at critical moments, and freedom to 
change Administrations without affecting the continuity of foreign 
policy. 

Are these advantages in all circumstances, and do they always 
depend upon the existence of bipartisan policy? In wartime there 
are critical moments and swift decision may be imperative, but 
bipartisan policy plays a minor role. It is itself largely a product of 
more compelling forces: a foreign foe, a nation mobilized, regi- 
mented and in the hands of a supreme commander, backed by the 
army, a very efficient surveillance police, and the powerful force 
of patriotism. These considerations make for unity without special 
techniques such as bipartisan collaboration. 

In peacetime, other unifying forces are at work. Bipartisan 
policy may be one of them, depending upon the circumstances, but 
it is not indispensable. In peacetime, a national Administration is 
in office with authoritative Constitutional powers to conduct the 
nation’s affairs. It can and does speak for America, but bipartisan 
support can make the voice stronger—only to a certain point. 
Swift decisions in peacetime are few and often unwise. Little of 
bipartisan policy required swift decisions. The people may want 
to change administrations precisely to break the continuity of an 
unwise foreign policy. A bipartisan policy making swift but un- 
wise decisions or continuing unwise policies would be a greater 
danger to the nation than the sharpest partisan opposition. Bi- 
partisan policy does tend to soft-pedal criticism; and if its sup- 
porters increase, what becomes of the critical voice, the corrective 
force? . 

Foreign and domestic affairs are today so closely interwoven 
that any attempt to remove one set of issues from public debate 
would soon weaken debate on the other until the power toegovern 
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through a vitalized political system would be removed from the 
people altogether. 

As a matter of fact, there has been considerable debate on for- 
eign policies in Congress during the years of bipartisan policy. 
But it has been a curious kind of debate with Republican leaders 
who sponsored bipartisan policy achieving their ends through 
various forms of individual and small-group bargaining with the 
Administration and then sustaining the understanding chiefly 
against their party colleagues. This makes for as much dissatisfac- 
tion as it gains in unifying the voice of the nation. What is more, 
the value of public debate is lost. 

What has been achieved by bipartisan policy which might not 
have been achieved without it? What Republican contribution to 
foreign policy depended solely on bipartisan understandings and 
could not have been achieved if Republicans acted as a completely 
independent opposition party? Would the idea for a United Na~ 
tions have been rejected? Would Republicans have failed to get 
the idea of “justice” into the Charter? Would articles 14 and 15 
have been rejected because they were inspired by Republican 
sources? Would the mistake of not connecting the Greek-Turkish 
agreement with the United Nations have gone uncorrected merely 
because Republicans among many others saw the glaring error 
and pressed the remedy? Would the suggestion for the “Rio 
Treaty” have been ignored? Would improvements in the ECA 
not have been made? 

Some of these matters were possible because Republicans took 
actual part in conferences. Some (though not all) of the most im- 
portant of these corrections, suggestions and improvements came 
not through bipartisan machinery at all, but through vigorous Re- 
publican criticism by spokesmen outside of the bipartisan policy. 
Participants in the bipartisan policy took them into conferences 
with Administration officials and committees, or pushed them on 
the floors of Senate and House. And they were adopted as most 
matters are adopted in the American system; that is, by compromise 
on sheer good sense or by the force of opposition. Had this prac- 
tice been wider, as it certainly would have been without the restraints 
of bipartisan policy, the postwar course of foreign affairs might 
have been quite different. 

Fajr examination of the circumstances in almost every case 
shows that measures brought about by bipartisan collaboration 
could have been achieved had the parties remained strictly in- 
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dependent—the Democrats in power and Republicans in opposi- 
tion. But far more important, by independent action, Republicans 
would have had stronger leadership, more freedom to criticize and 
debate, and greater force in their attempts to reach more effective 
policies in American foreign relations. Looking at Administration 
foreign policy as a whole and the chaos it faces all over the world, 
the nation, too, might have been better served by vigorous partisan 
debate unrestrained by bipartisan trappings. 


George H. E. Smith is a former staff director of the Republican 
Senate Policy Committee, a former member of the Yale faculty and 
collaborated in the writing of The Idea of National Interest and The 
Open Door at Home. 


BIPARTISANSHIP AND THE 
WEAKNESS OF THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By James MacGregor Burns 


HAT IS A bipartisan foreign policy? Almost everyone 

seems to define it in his own partisan terms. Administra- 

tion Democrats seem to support bipartisanship to the extent—but 
only to the extent—that Senator Vandenberg goes along with 
the Truman-Acheson foreign policies. Internationally-minded Re- 
publicans champion bipartisanship on the understanding that all 
important foreign policies will be approved by Senator Vanden- 
berg before action is taken. Other Republicans support it to the 
extent that the State Department clears with a more broadly rep- 
resentative set of GOP leaders in Senate and House. Then there is 
the Wherry crowd, which under the banner of “no more me- 
tooism” is out to axe bipartisanship no matter how many people it 
is cleared with. i 
How is a bipartisan foreign policy made? In a rough sort of 
way our government is organized to make partisan policy. The 
President is the leader of his party; he chooses the Secretary of 
State, who presumably subscribes to the foreign policies of Pres- 
ident and party. This is partisan control. Both House and Senate 
are organized on party lines; more often than not at least one of 
the chambers is controlled by the President's party. Here, too, is 
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at least a measure of party control. But our government is not 
well organized for fashioning bipartisanship. Institutions and pro- 
cedures are lacking. This becomes clear when one asks certain 
questions about the mechanics of bipartisanship. Who among the 
opposition are to share in foreign policy-making—the party leader 
(if there is one), the Congressional leaders, or some broader set 
of leaders? What form shall their participation take? Being mere- 
ly informed of decisions in advance, or really being consulted? 
Given a suspensive veto or even a final veto? What about the 
scope of bipartisan action? The opposition leaders to come in on 
all foreign policies? On only the more important ones? Who is to 
draw the line? 

These questions—and there are many others—are not asked in 
a carping spirit, but because they suggest some of the basic dif- 
ficulties and dilemmas of a bipartisan foreign policy. Bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy, as in domestic policy, is wrong in theory for 
a democratic nation, I suggest; ‘and because it is wrong in theory, 
a number of practical evils result. 


The word “partisanship” seems to have taken on ugly connota- 
tions for some, but it is closely linked with our democratic ideals. 
For these ideals assume that in a free society men ‘will differ, and 
that they should be allowed and even encouraged to differ. It as- 
sumes more—that the democratic system should be so organized 
that the expression of their differences becomes meaningful in mak- 
ing the decisions that societies must make. This is where parties 
come in. They present choices, Often these choices are not as 
meaningful or decisive as we might like, but at least they are 
choices, expressed in terms of candidates and policies. They are 
choices, moreover, that have a direct relation with the sentiments of 
the great mass of the voters. Like a multitude of other organiza- 
tions, parties find some common denominator among their adherents; 
their peculiar virtue lies in the breadth of the support that they 
mobilize. To win elections a party must enlist wide backing for a 
set of policies and for an array of leaders. What seems like a sham 
battle to some is really an expression of the underlying unity of 
the voters; within boundaries set by that unity parties enable the 
voters to make decisions. 

A party system not only presents choices, but it performs the 
related function of limiting the number of choices. The average 
voter cannot handle a wide array of alternatives any more than he 
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can manage the "long ballot” with its scores of candidates. He 
needs a mechanism for selecting the crucial national issues await- 
ing decision and action. Our system—essentially a two-party one— 
is admirably suited for this selecting and distilling function. If we 
had a multi-party system like that in France, there would be some 
point to bipartisanship, even to “multipartisanship.”” Fortunately, 
we do not; we have a party system that, whatever its defects, can 
serve as a means for confronting the voter with a manageable set 
of issues. A healthy two-party system, in short, helps dissipate 
confusion—and confusion is an enemy of responsible government. 

A third role of a healthy two-party system is to help translate 
the sentiments of a majority of the voters into governmental action. 
It is one thing to mobilize this majority at the polls; it is something 
else again to give effect to majority feeling in public policy-making. 
Here the party has an advantage, for it works through all the or- 
gans of government—executives, legislators, higher bureaucrats, 
even judges. In this respect parties are the institutionalization of 
majority action; this role is vital to the extent that one views ma- 
jority rule as a foundation of democracy. 


All this is civics-book democracy; the curious thing is that we 
like to throw overboard these ancient maxims when it comes to 
foreign policy. Politics, we are told, must stop at the water's edge. 
Since politics in its fullest sense cannot stop at any boundary be- 
tween peoples these days, we are really being told that party 
politics cannot be a means of democratic expression and selection 
except on “domestic” issues. The motives for keeping foreign 
policy out of party politics are varied. The psychopathologist may 
explain the urge in terms of the herd instinct that grips a com- 
munity when it stares out at the dark and mysterious world around 
it. The political scientist may explain it in terms of the reaction 
against the fumbling and awkwardness of party politics by people 
who forget that if politics is diverted out of party channels it crops 
up in group or factional politics that is not only cumbersome but 
even anti-democratic. The motive, of course, may be a somewhat 
more rational one, such as the fear of parading our nation’s in- 
ternal disunities that other Powers might use to our disadvantage. 

The shift toward bipartisanship in 1946-48, however, came part- 
ly in response to a very practical situation—the divided party con- 
trol of our national government during those years. With a 
Democratic President and a Republican Congress, the country 
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desperately needed a formula that would permit decision and action 
in foreign affairs. The bipartisan foreign policy provided that 
formula. It was a means of building a bridge between parties, be- 
tween leaders, between organs of government. It supplied the 
Administration with both the basis of a consensus and the impetus 
for action. Given the initial handicap of a divided government, 
some such device as a bipartisan foreign policy was inevitable. 

Why, then, do we hang onto bipartisanship in a time of “one- 
party” control? Here is the nub of the issue. Democratic Party 
control of Presidency and Congress would seem to be the oppor- 
tunity for restoring those party forms that, I have argued, are 
central to a democratic party. The fact that partisan control of 
foreign policy has not been wholly restored seems to indicate that 
even with one-party “control” our system of political organization 
is not equipped to mobilize majority opinion at the polls and give 
effect to it in governmental action. Such, indeed, is the case. The 
Democratic Party does not really govern today, largely because it 
falls apart in Congress under the pulling and hauling of its various 
wings, economic, sectional, and ideological. In order to enlist sup- 
port for his policies, Mr. Truman must tap Republican resources, 
and to do that he must act in terms of a formula—bipartisanship— 
that enables Republicans to offer support without appearing to de- 
sert their party standard. The Republicans would be in a similar 
position if they held office. 

Viewed in these terms, bipartisanship is not the real villain of 
the piece; it is our system of checks and balances and our political 
organization that lie at the root of the trouble. In order to act, our 
government must have more than the support of the majority of 
the voters operating through the party holding office. It must have 
the support of the “concurrent majority” that Calhoun analyzed a 
century ago, acting through two or more parties. The concurrent 
majority is far greater than a simple majority in size and scope; it 
embraces diverse groups any one of which might obstruct action if 
not consulted and won over in advance. The problem is not one of 
numbers dlone. The President needs the cooperation of a majority 
in the House and sometimes of a two-thirds majority in the Sen- 
ate, but he also needs help from members of Congress holding stra- 
tegic positions in the House Appropriations Committee, the Senate 
Foreiga Relations and Appropriations Committees, the House Rules 
Committee, the conference committees. Thus bipartisanship may 
help overcome some of the obstacles implicit in our system, 
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especially the obstructionism and sabotage that can disrupt foreign 
policy-making in Congress. 

To explain the attraction of bipartisanship in terms of the na- 
ture of our political and constitutional system is not, however, to 
explain away the evils of bipartisanship. For they are still evils. 
As long as we have a bipartisan foreign policy its methods of op- 
eration will lead to the baffling questions mentioned above. As long 
as we have it, the voters will not confront a meaningful choice at 
the polls. They will not know what leaders or what parties to hold 
responsible for public policies. Unless they are full-time students of 
politics they will not see much meaning in the Washington 
kaleidoscope that pictures a confusion of shifting alliances and hy- 
brid coalitions, And the great number of voters organized in the 
party in power will see their strength frittered away under a policy 
that tends to represent minorities at the expense of the majority. 

In these respects bipartisanship erodes the democratic process. 
In another sense bipartisanship positively threatens it. The Pres- 
ident, the leader of his party, tends by virtue of his enormous 
powers as Chief Legislator and Chief of State to be the natural 
instrument for the direction of a bipartisan foreign policy. The 
danger here is that the President, frustrated as party chief, may 
veer away from the majority that elected him, from the party that 
sustained him, in order to respond to some collective national feel- 
ing that seems to rise above party politics, however spurious that 
feeling may be in its apparent unanimity. In the era of the Cold 
War, ideological conflict, and the H-Bomb, such a tendency may 
lead to rash adventures. Bipartisanship might not be effective 
against this danger because the natural channels for the expression 
of popular disapproval of such a course would already have been 
blocked off by bipartisan leaders. The opposition party, in par- 
ticular, would be badly handicapped as instrument for mobilizing 
sentiment opposed to the party in power, if only because its leaders 
would have previously committed themselves to the bipartisan 
policy. : 

Whatever its defects and dangers, however, bipartisanship in 
some form or another will be with us as long as our political system 
retains its present character. How long will that be? This question 
no one can answer, but it seems safe to say that shifting moye and 
more power over to the President through such practices as bi- 
partisanship will be an easier means of vitalizing our slow-moving 
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political and_.governmental machinery than doing the hard thinking 
and hard work that must precede any attempt to change our basic 
forms for the sake of more partisan—and hence more responsible— 
control. 


James MacGregor Burns is a member of the political science de- 
partment of Williams College and the author of Congress On Trial, 
an analysis of the legislative process and the administrative state. 


PARTY POLITICS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By Richard H. S. Crossman 


HERE IS NOTHING more misleading than a superficial 

analogy between British and American political practice. 
The frst thing, therefore, to be said about bipartisan foreign policy 
is that it is an essentially American conception, and there cannot 
be any exact British equivalent. 

Let me justify this dogmatic assertion. Both countries operate 
a two-Party system, based on single-member constituencies; and 
this sharply differentiates British and American parliamentary prac- 
tice from that of most European democracies, where government 
normally proceeds on the basis of a coalition between the main 
political parties. We share, in fact, an Anglo-Saxon preference for 
a system of “ins and outs,” under which the voter can see the issues 
in simple blacks and whites; and elections are designed not to re- 
flect accurately the shades of. public opinion, but to give to one side 
or the other a clear-cut victory and the fruits of office. 

But here the resemblance between the two countries ends. The 
American Constitution, with its carefully calculated division of 
powers, is designed to prevent the despotism which was the prime 
cause of the American revolution. This determination to prevent 
at all costs any branch of the government from exerting undue 
powes has its disadvantages. We British feel that in America the 
Executive is quite artificially separated from the Legislature, and 
the powers of both unduly limited by the Supreme Court. From the 
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American point of view, however, British democracy looks like a 
system of alternating Party dictatorship, in which the rights of 
minorities and of regions, as well as parliamentary control of the 
executive, are ruthlessly subordinated to the requirements of strong 
and stable government. 

This basic difference between the democratic traditions of 
Britain and America is reflected in the conduct of foreign policy. 
In America, a bipartisan foreign policy is fully compatible with 
freedom: In Britain, it might have as its consequence the removal 
of one of the few checks on Cabinet dictatorship. If the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament were to surrender its duty of constantly criti- 
cising foreign policy, then the power of the Cabinet, during the 
period between elections, would become absolute in the field of 
external affairs. 

This remark may sound exaggerated to anyone who is not con- 
versant with British parliamentary practice. But, in Britain, the 
system of Congressional Committees is almost unknown. Apart 
from two not very effective inter-Party committees of inquiry into 
Government accounts and expenditure, and the Standing Com- 
mittees to which bills are submitted for line-by-line examination, 
the British Parliament hardly uses the committee system at all. In 
particular, there are no committees in either the House of Com- 
mons or the House of Lords which deal with defence and foreign 
affairs. Foreign policy and defence are solely and exclusively the 
affair of the Foreign Secretary and the Minister of Defence re- 
spectively, as members of the Cabinet. The Cabinet, moreover, 
assumes collective responsibility to Parliament for the policy de- 
cisions of each Minister. If any of its actions are questioned, it 
can always ask for and obtain a vote of confidence from the Party 
which provides its well-disciplined majority in the Commons, If it 
is defeated in the Lords, it can afford to disregard the defeat. 

I am not discussing for the moment whether this system is good 
or bad. I simply record the fact that bipartisan foreign policy grows 
far more easily under American conditions. The President and the 
Senate constitutionally have special responsibilities as regards 
treaty-making; and in the Senate the Foreign Affairs Committee, as 
a corporate entity, enjoys a high prestige and exerts considerable 
day-to-day influence on the Secretary of State. Moreover, in mat- 
ters relating to the provision of funds for external uses, both 
Houses of Congress, first in Committee and then’ as a whole, ex- 
ercise constant and detailed control over the Executive. A Con- 
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gress, constitutionally designed to: check the Executive, must ex- 
ercise a far more detailed and pervasive influence on foreign policy 
than a Parliament which has delegated to the Cabinet all the major 
decisions of state, and which can be dissolved by the Prime Min- 
ister on any occasion when his authority is threatened. 


To make the difference even more clear, let us imagine that the 
proposal was made that in future the British Foreign Secretary 
should consult with a permanent committee of the House of Com- 
mons, selected according to Party strength and empowered to keep 
a watch over foreign policy. Whatever Party were in power, this 
proposal would almost certainly be repudiated. It would be ar- 
gued that the Foreign Secretary is responsible to his colleagues in 
the Cabinet for the conduct of foreign affairs, and the Cabinet to 
Parliament. A Foreign Affairs Committee, therefore, would tend to 
assume for a group of Members of the House powers which reside 
in the last instance in Parliament as a whole, and in the first in- 
stance in the Cabinet. It would encroach, therefore, on the re- 
sponsibility both of the Cabinet and of Parliament itself. 

In addition to this constitutional objection, there would be 
equally cogent practical reasons for opposing the change. The 
power of the Whips is far stronger at Westminster than on 
Capitol Hill; and this is inevitable, since in Britain the Cabinet can 
be overthrown at any moment by an adverse vote in the House of 
Commons. Stable Cabinet government (as the lamentable situation 
in France shows only too clearly) demands the severest form of 
Party discipline, imposed by the Government through the whips 
on its own supporters. The Opposition is similarly organized. 
Facing the members of the Cabinet, who sit on the front Govern- 
ment bench, is the “Shadow Cabinet,” the alternative Government; 
and this “Shadow Cabinet” enforces a similar discipline on its sup- 
porters, since one day it may again enjoy power and need a stable 
majority. There is not much room under our British system for 
regional blocs or for mavericks. Loyalty is the first quality de- 
manded of the British M.P. If he has disagreements with his 
leaders, he must normally settle them not on the floor, but upstairs, 
in the secrecy of the Party Meeting. The Foreign Secretary, when 
there is a Labor Government, will consult with the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Parliamentary Labor Party, just as Mr. Churchill 
will consult with the Foreign Affairs Committee of his Party. But 
these ‘meetings are secret, and they operate strictly within the limits 
set by Party loyalty. 
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This loyalty, of course, is reinforced by the fact that all mem- 
bers of the Cabinet dre Members of Parliament, and promotion to 
Government posts is accorded to the deserving—that is, the loyal 
Member. Moreover, the proposal of new legislation is a monopoly 
of the Government (apart from the few days in each session allot- 
ted to Private Members’ Bills), and private Members are not even 
permitted to “raise on the Adjournment” any matter involving 
Government expenditure. For all these reasons, debates in the 
House of Commons, unlike those in Congress, nearly always take 
the form of strictly Party dialectics, in which speeches are either in 
support of the Government, or in support of the criticisms made by 
the “Shadow Cabinet.” 

A committee on foreign affairs, therefore, would violate tra- 
ditional British practice. By giving a group of M.P's, consisting of 
members of all Parties, special information about one topic (and a 
group interest in that topic) it would loosen the ties of Party. 
Loyalties would be established across the floor, and between the 
Parties, whereas our system demands what is frequently an arti- 
ficial segregation of the Members into a Government and an Op- 
position bloc. Moreover, the Foreign Secretary would be constantly 
suspected of forming a liaison with Opposition members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, which would be deeply resented by 
the Party loyalists, on whose vote he depends. 


These are only some of the reasons why anything approaching 
the American notion of a bipartisan foreign policy is incompatible 
with both the theory and the practice of the British parliamentary 
system. 

And yet it is an obvious fact that, with the one grand exception 
of the appeasement period (from 1935 to 1940), foreign policy has 
never been permitted to become the centre of Party controversy in 
Britain. During the last five years, for instance, the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy—-to the acute dismay of many Socialist 
Members of Parliament—followed closely the lines of that pursued 
by the war-time Coalition. Apart from a few isolated issues, such 
as Palestine, Mr. Bevin received constant and almost unqualified 
support from Mr. Churchill. 

How was this inter-Party agreement on foreign affairs 
achieved? Here we come to an aspect of the British system which 
infuriates so many foreign observers. What is never permitted to 
be done openly—as, for instance, by forming a Foreign Affairs 
Committee—is done tacitly, by conversation and, at tiņes, by 
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negotiation,-behind the scenes. There can be little doubt that since 
1945, on all major issues of foreign policy, Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Eden have been informally consulted, though I can give no evidence 
whatsoever that such consultation has occurred. There is one ex- 
ception—defence. Here, after repeated requests by Mr. Churchill, 
the Prime Minister did agree, a few months ago, to receive a paper 
from the Leader of the Opposition, raising certain vital issues about 
_ defence, and to discuss this paper in a number of private conversa- 
tions. The outcome of these negotiations has never been revealed, 
though the fact that the conversations took place was duly an- 
nounced to the House of Commons. This, however, was a very ex- 
ceptional procedure, adopted to avoid the necessity for a secret 
session, which, except in war-time, is always resented by the 
British House of Commons. 

We are here presented with a paradox which constantly recurs 
in British politics—a contrast between the public theory and prac- 
tice and the confidential realities. In theory, Government and Op- 
position wage an eternal and implacable war. But, if that war were 
really implacable, the system would break down altogether. Since 
the Government holds such overwhelming power and is limited by 
no written constitution, it would, theoretically, pass any law and 
gain approval for any action or treaty, while remaining within its 
constitutional rights. But, equally, our parliamentary procedure is 
such that an Opposition, if it chose to be really refractory and use 
all its powers of delay and postponement, could very soon hold up 
the working of Parliament. Indeed, on the only recent occasion 
when we had such an implacable Opposition—the Irish Nationalist 
bloc before 1914—a deadlock was reached, and the country moved 
to the edge of civil war. 

The truth is that the rigid division of the House into a Govern- 
ment bloc and an Opposition bloc is only workable on the basis of 
an agreement not only upon the first principles of democracy, but 
on many of the broad issues of policy. This tacit understanding, 
just because it is tacit and without any formal recognition, is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe. Yet it is the basis of what in Britain 
corresponds to bipartisan foreign policy; and usually it goes much 
further in achieving agreement between the Parties than has ever 
been the case in the United States of America. 

Let us consider how this tacit understanding operates in the 
case of treaty-making. Under the British constitution, the Cabinet 
is not required to submit a treaty to debate in either House before 
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it is signed, though ratification normally occurs afterwards. There 
is nothing like the same degree of overt parliamentary control of 
treaty-making in Britain as in America. One day's debate, for in- 
stance, was considered sufficient to dispose of the Atlantic Pact, 
after it had already been signed; and, after the first meeting of the 
Council of Europe at Strasbourg, the Government was able to re- 
fuse time to discuss its deliberations, without causing more than 
mild irritation in the House. One should note, however, that, if 
the Opposition is fiercely opposed to the Government's policy, it 
can always use the parliamentary time allotted to it for a debate. 
Furthermore, if it is prepared to put down a vote of censure, it 
can obtain, at very short notice, several days for a first-class debate, 
followed by a vote. Thus, if there is sufficiently strong feeling 
about any aspect of foreign policy to make the Opposition believe 
that it can shake the Government's majority, the British par- 
liamentary system permits an almost unlimited series of debates on 
the subject. Such debates did in fact take place almost ad nauseam 
under the Chamberlain regime. 


The powers of the Government in respect of appropriations for 
foreign aid are equally large. Although Britain, since 1945, has 
given in foreign aid almost as much as it has received through the 
American and Canadian loans and Marshall Aid, the amount of 
time spent in discussing this expenditure has been fantastically small 
by American standards. Once again, this is due to the difference 
between the system of Congressional Committees and the British 
system of Cabinet government. “Appropriations” are not analysed 
by a House Committee. The Defense Estimates, for instance, are 
presented to the whole House, sitting in Committee, and four days 
are normally considered sufficient to dispose of them. So too, the 
expenditure of the various Government Departments is discussed 
by the whole House on a series of “Supply” days. But, normally, 
these debates range over all the activities of the Department in 
question; and there can be no question of their being modified in 
detail, since the Government makes the acceptance or rejection of 
them a matter of confidence. Only in the case of the Budget can 
one assert that the parliamentary control of finances is still rigorous 
and detailed. 

The British system, therefore, depends here, as in so many 
other respects, on the acceptance by both Parties of three” broad 
principles: (a) that the Government, though its powers are almost 
unlimited, will work strictly within the mandate on which it fought 
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and won the election; (b) that, if that mandate is clear, the Op- 
position, though resisting and seeking to improve the relevant 
legislation, will not carry that resistance to the point where a par- 
liamentary deadlock is created; (c) that, on all issues involving 
national security, Government and Opposition, though retaining 
firmly their fighting postures, will seek a tacit understanding. 

This understanding has usually covered the main lines of for- 
eign policy. When it is reached between the Cabinet and the 
“Shadow Cabinet,” it remains for both of them to persuade the ex- 
tremists in their own parties to toe the line of moderation. More 
often than not, these persuasions are only partially successful, In 
the 1930's, for instance, though the National Government and the 
Labor Opposition were agreed on the main lines of Indian reform, 
Mr. Churchill led a last-ditch defence of old-fashioned imperialism 
from inside the Tory Party, and opposed the India Act, clause by 
clause, for many days on end. Similarly, after 1945, a small group 
of left-wing Socialists clung to the Labor Party's declared policy of 
“mediating between the blocs,” long after Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Churchill had agreed on the Anglo-American policy which cul- 
minated in the Atlantic Pact. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the concept of a bipartisan 
foreign policy evolves naturally in a country with a written Con- 
stitution, based on the division of powers. In view of the tradition 
of strong Cabinet government in Britain, and the absence of either 
a written constitution or any thoroughly developed division of 
powers, the concept is scarcely relevant. Bipartisan foreign policy 
is replaced by the tacit agreement on essentials which is the un- 
written law of British democracy, and which applies in some 
measure to internal as well as to external affairs. Thus, the Wel- 
fare State, which was the slogan of the Labor Party in its 1945 
election campaign, had already been adopted by the Conservative 
Party by the time that the 1950 elections began; and nationalization 
of basic industries like coal, transport, gas and electricity, fiercely 
opposed by the Conservatives four years ago, are now accepted as 
the will of the people. 

In one sense, all major issues of policy, therefore, are bipartisan, 
‘in so far as the defeated Opposition accepts the verdict of the 
popular mandate. But in another sense, everything is always a 
matter of dispute between Government and Opposition, and agree- 
ments can only be ad hoc and on particular issues, and are in no 
sense binding on future Parliaments. To enunciate bipartisanship 
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as a doctrine in Britain would be tantamount to demanding the 
formation of a Coalition Government. In peacetime, at least, this 
is abhorrent to our tradition, since it removes the one powerful 
check on Cabinet dictatorship, the presence in Parliament of an 
alternative government, ready to challenge the Cabinet on any 
issue, and by a vote of censure to threaten its parliamentary ma- 
jority. The two Parties, it is true, usually agree on the main lines 
of foreign policy, but except in war or moments of national crisis 
the transformation of this tacit agreement into any kind of formal 
understanding or coalition would be a threat to British liberty. 


Richard H. S. Crossman is a well-known member of the Labor 
Party, recently returned to Parliament in the February elections, 
and the author and editor of many volumes. His most recent is The 
God That Failed, a study of disillusionment with Communism. 
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THE QUAKER REPORT ON RUSSIA: 
DISSENT AND ASSENT 


HE RECENT PROPOSALS for peace made by the American 
Friends Service Committee, The United States and the Soviet 
Union, have taken on new significance in the light of the suggest- 
tions made by Senator McMahon of Connecticut and Senator 
Tydings of Maryland for a reopening of discussions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. In the Winter 1950 issue 
of American Perspective, Philip Jacob, a member of the Friends 
working party which drafted the proposals, presented them in sam- 
mary form. In the articles which follow, three well-known students 
of the Soviet Union, Dwight Macdonald, Edward Hallett Carr, 
and Freda Utley, present their agreements and disagreements with 
the assumptions and conclusions of the Quaker Report as a guide 
to future American policy. 


THE QUAKER REPORT: A DISSENT 


By Dwight Macdonald 


HIS SPECIOUS DOCUMENT has been front-page news: 
T it is widely discussed; the Yale Press has published it; and 
now American Perspective organizes a symposium on it. Two con- 
clusions seem to follow: that Americans are still illiterate about 
world politics and especially about the Russian question, and that 
they are very scared of another war. I share at least the second 
trait of my’ fellow-citizens. It seems worthwhile to analyze the 
Quaker, Report because it expresses the kind of wishful thinking 
plus simple ignorance that is common in American anti-war circles 
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and that will, to the extent that it is effective, make war with 
Russia more likely. 

The report consists of (1) an analysis of the nature of the 
Soviet Union and of the present East-West conflict, and (2) 
some proposals for moderating if not settling this conflict. I shall 
criticize it under those two heads. 


I 


Basic Considerations 


Although Henry Wallace is not listed as a member of the draft- 
ing committee, his ghost was present. We get the same tricks, the 
same evasions, the same special pleading to cover up the ugly truth 
about Stalin’s Russia as we used to get from Wallace during his 
presidential campaign. The same apostrophes to the “pioneer spirit 
in Siberia,” where the population consists largely of inmates of 
forced-labor camps and their NK VD, now M.V.D., guards. There 
is the same lukewarm criticism of Soviet evils. The labor camps are 
not even explicitly mentioned. There is the same taking Soviet 
propaganda at face value, as when the report sees the Kremlin's 
goal as the spread of “general welfare” and the creation of a new 
kind of democracy. The same trick of explaining historically 
Stalin’s sins while not doing the same for Truman's, thus suggest- 
ing that Stalin acts as he does because he is forced to, while Truman 
is just a perverse and wilful old sinner who should mend his ways. 
The same pretense that Soviet totalitarianism, compared to which 
the reign of Nicholas I was humane, is a revolutionary and demo- 
cratic (new-style) historical formation. But let me illustrate. 

“The present suspicion of many non-Communists toward Soviet 
Russia finds an interesting parallel in the suspicion of European 
monarchies toward the radical young republic after our own revo- 
lution.” The only parallel is the suspicion. The grounds for it are 
quite different. The monarchs feared the Americans would intro- 
duce a freer, more democratic, and more just society; the non- 
Communists fear, with reason, that the Russians will. introduce 
slave labor, the one-party principle, and justice administered by the 
secret police instead of by laws and juries. As for equating a 
revolution which, with the French Revolution, overthrew feudal 
privilege and to some extent realized the humane and liberal ideas 
of the Enlightenment—as for equating this with Stalin’s attempt to 
turn history back to the kind of bureaucratic despotism that flour- 
ished in ancient Egypt, one wonders whether these good Quakers 
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are morally obtuse, or just ignorant. They go on, with sublime 
unconsciousness, to illustrate exactly the difference they are trying 
to deny: “George Bancroft, one of our early ministers to the Prus- 
sian government, when asked why American diplomats appeared 
at court ‘all dressed in black, like so many undertakers,’ replied 
that they could not be more appropriately dressed at European 
courts, since they stood for the burial of monarchy.” Our revolu- 
tionary diplomats dressed in simple black clothes, as against the 
gorgeous uniforms of kingly pomp, because they represented a 
society where class and social distinctions had been greatly re~ 
duced. So, too, Lenin and the other 1917 revolutionary leaders es- 
chewed uniforms and wore workmen's caps and plain suits. But 
Stalin’s generals wear more gold braid and epaulets than the door- 
man of the Waldorf-Astoria, and his bureaucrats are arrayed like 
lilies of the field. This is because nowhere in the world are class 
distinctions so great as in Russia; a Russian colonel gets thirty 
times the pay of a private, a Russian industrialist lives on a scale, 
compared to his workers such as we have not seen here since Dia- 
mond Jim Brady; even Russian school children once more wear 
uniforms, as they did in Czarist days. 

“Wendell Willkie, in the story of his famous mission in 1942, 
commented on the similarity between the pioneering spirit he found 
in Siberia and our own American frontier heritage.” It is typical 
that one of the few references to source material in the document 
is to this product of American-liberal innocence and wartime en- 
thusiasm for the Russian ally. Few other travelers in Siberia, except 
of course for Henry Wallace, have found traces of pioneer spirit 
in that grim land of penal colonies. This alleged frontier spirit is 
further alleged by the authors to create in contemporary Russia 
“a certain scorn for distinctions of class or rank.” The fact is, of 
course, that no other country, except possibly Franco’s Spain, 
shows less scorn for rank and class. One example: for weeks after 
Stalin’s recent birthday, the Soviet press devoted daily many col- 
umns to printing servile and fulsome resolutions of congratulation. 

The basic trouble with the report—aside from the fact that its 
authors seem not to have read most of the available material on the 
Soviet Union—is that it misconceives the nature of Soviet Com- 
munisnf. The authors see it as éssentially (a) part of Western 
progressivism, as Marxian socialism was part of it; and (b) as 
not basically different from Western societies. They admit undemo- 
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cratic practices (though always in vague and perfunctory terms), 
but they see these as blemishes on a fundamentally healthy social 
system. They admit great differences betwen USSR and USA, but 
not crucial ones. The facts are, however, that (a) Soviet Russia is 
reactionary, and not progressive, in the Western sense of the term; 
and (b) there is a sharp break, a deep historical discontinuity— 
and one which the Soviet bureaucracy is rapidly making sharper, 
deeper—between the West and the Soviet sphere. It is understand- 
able why the authors err: they are afraid of war and so want to 
see the problem of an East-West compromise, or accommodation, 
as easier than it in fact is. The same error is made by most pacifists 
I know. But nonetheless, they err, and to act on the basis of their 
illusion would be like dealing with a tiger as if he were a cow. 


The authors explain the totalitarian nature of the USSR as due 
to the heritage of Czarism plus “the rigid doctrine of revolution- 
ary Marxism.” Both these factors do play a part, but they are 
superficial elements and also one must explain why the present 
regime has exaggerated the evils of Czarism and Marxism and 
rejected their moderating or positively good features. 

Perhaps the point about Czarism may be most concisely made 
by citing an episode from Jerzy Gliksman’s Tell the West, one 
of the many authentic first-hand accounts of Stalin’s Russia 
which the authors seem to have overlooked. Like Willkie, Gliks- 
man also visited Russia, but not as a guest of the Kremlin; he 
spent several years in Siberian labor camps for the crime of being 
a Pole and a lawyer. He tells how he tried to cheer up a fellow- 
prisoner, a Russian woman, by telling her how his brother in 1913 
escaped from Siberian exile. “Oh, in those sentimental Czarist 
times .... " she replied impatiently. The sentimental Czars al- 
lowed their exiles books, writing materials, enough food to keep 
alive; they put them mostly into villages, not prison camps, and 
escape was commonplace. Stalin's prisoners work 14 to 16 hours a 
day under armed guard, live in barbed wire-enclosed camps, are 
denied not only books and paper but even enough food to keep 
them alive more than a few years; escape is almost non-existent 
(Gliksman, a Pole, was released after the Sikorsky-Stalin agree- 
ment), Quantitatively, the comparison is even more striking:“in 64 
years (1823-1887) the Czars sent 773,000 persons to Siberia, of 
whom perhaps 10 per cent were “politicals,” the rest being common 
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criminals; in 20 years (1929-1949), Stalin sent to Siberia at least 
ten million persons, of whom almost all were “politicals.” In short, 
he exiled thirteen times: as many in one-third the time.! 

As for Marxism: the present Soviet bureauocracy are Marxists 
in the same sense that the Borgia Popes were Christians. The 
Communists have taken the evil potentials of Marxism and carried 
them out faithfully; they have interred the good with Marx's bones. 
It is not the Marxist dogmatists and theoreticians who rule Russia 
today, men like Bukharin and Trotsky. These have been killed 
off by Stalin and his clique (not one of whom ever had any repu- 
tation as a Marxist), partly because they, like Marx and even 
Lenin, stuck to the old traditional aims of international brother- 
hood and liberation, partly because their kind of thinking was too 
‘rigid for the kind of power-politics Stalin practices. Marxism is a 
propaganda weapon in Stalin’s hands, just as Jeffersonian demo- 
cracy is in the hands of the Democratic National Committee; to 
attempt to understand Stalin’s policies by reference to Marxist 
theory is as fruitful as to refer to Jefferson's works as a clue to the 
tactics of a Jim Farley. 

In Russia today we see a bureaucratic regime with total power 
based on economic collectivization. Authority, discipline, hier- 
archy, the preservation of privilege, the total control of the under- 
lying population by a small élite—these, and not Marx's 19th cen- 
tury vision of the free individual as the great goal and justifica- 
tion of politics, are the motivating forces. The State, which Marx 
saw as eventually “withering away,” has grown to unprecedented 
proportions, and is still growing: its power is directly exercised in 
every field of art, science, law, recreation, private life (the very 
concept of “private life” has become meaningless). To understand 
this phenomenon, we must examine not Marxist theory but rather 
the ancient bureaucratic collectivisms of Peru and Egypt; they 
lacked modern technology, and to that extent were more humane, 
but they shared the essential characteristic: their institutions were 
designed to perpetuate the total control of an elite over the masses 
—rather than permit social development. 

The authors of the Quaker Report try to explain Stalinism by 


æ 


1 For Czarist figures, see George Kennan’s Siberia and the Exile System (1891); 
i ay figures, see Dallin & Nikolaevsky's Forced Labor in Soviet Russia 
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the old ends-justifying-the-means argument; they don’t agree that 
the end justifies the means, but they do think that the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy commits its crimes in the mistaken belief that it does. 
This is old hat; the means-ends controversy ceased to mean any- 
thing in relation to the USSR many years ago. It is now clear that 
Stalin and his colleagues—unlike Lenin and Trotsky—do not 
think in terms of ends, of goals; or rather, that their “end” is sim- 
ply the perpetuation and extension of just what they have now, 
the Soviet state. But this is also the “means”; the means is the end. 
There is no distinction, except in propaganda. 

The Quakers are just foolish when they correlate Soviet totali- 
tarianism with the liberalistic, and humane, American revolution 
of 1776. More sophisticated apologists explain away Stalin's terror 
by analogies with the Jacobins and the Bolsheviks. Reviewing 
Isaac Deutscher’s Stalin in the January, 1950, Commentary, Franz 
Borkenau showed the falsity of this analogy: “The terror prac- 
ticed by Robespierre and Lenin were alike in principle, whereas 
Stalin's terror was and is of an entirely different kind. The Stalin- 
ist terror developed in the late phase of the revolution. The most 
frightful horrors of the Civil War were let loose again—indeed 
were far exceeded—at a time when the dictatorship had been fully 
stabilized. Moreover, the terror proved to be not a passing episode 
but a permanent institution of the Stalinist dictatorship.” That is, 
Robespierre and Lenin used terror—in my opinion, mistakenly and 
immorally—to defend a new and weak regime against counter- 
revolution. But Stalin’s terror reached its height in the 1936-1938 
blood purges, when thousands of the leading figures of the bureau- 
cracy were tried in secret and summarily executed, and hundreds 
of thousands of lesser figures were sent to labor camps. This was 
twenty years after the revolution and civil war. A few top leaders 
like Bukharin, Kamenev and Zinoviev were tried publicly (the 
“Moscow Trials’). These show trials produced hysterical con- 
fessions but no factual evidence, and are now generally agreed to 
have been frame-ups. Why, then, the purge and the Moscow Trials? 
Borkenau’s explanation will seem far-fetched and indeed incredi- 
ble to the authors of this report—honest, sincere, invincibly simple- 
minded Western liberals that they are, nurtured in a humane, 
moderate, and innocent culture—yet it must be given becausé it is 
probably the truth: “The real, if paradoxical, cause of the mass 
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executions was the preceding attempt at a relaxation of the terror? - 
Though arrested in'its very beginnings, this attempt had already 
provoked such resistance on the part of the secret police and of the 
majority of the Stalinist apparatus that a fearful holocaust was its 
only result ... The easing of the objective situation did not tend 
to moderate, but only for the first time gave free rein to the terror. 
Every other concrete political task was subordinated to it. For 
terror—to employ the language of Hegelianism—is the all-em- 
bracing law of the Stalinist regime. That it can come to a peaceful 
and honest understanding with no one and with nothing, that it 
cannot live without fresh blood and fresh enemies—if possible real 
enemies, if need be, invented ones—that is the fundamental law 
of Stalinism.” 

This is all absurd: how can a regime grow less democratic as 
it grows more secure? The most superficial reading of the liberal 
weeklies tells us the contrary. Yet Borkenau knows what he is talk- 
ing about—his World Communism (1939) is still the authoritative 
book-on the subject. 

` The second fallacious assumption the report makes is that there 
is no unbridgeable gap between the cultures, the values, and the 
social systems of the West and of the Soviet sphere. It compares 
the “hatred and suspicion between Communists and anti-Commu- 
nists today” with that between Catholics and Protestants in the 
16th century, and concludes that, since Catholics and Protestants 
still exist more or less peacably together, the same may prove to 
be true in the modern instance. 


2 He refers to the Kirov affair. Sergei Kirov was a prominent member of the 
Politburo who in the early thirties led a faction which advocated more democracy. 
Kirov reasoned that the successful completion of the First Five-Year Plan and ` 
the forced collectivization of the peasants meant that the regime was stabilized 
and a “soft” policy could be adopted. In Marxian theory, he was right: the 
more secure the “end” of socialism, the less necessity for “means” like police 
measures and total State control. In bureaucratic practice, he was wrong: a 
privileged social class had arisen, based on their control of the “means,” and any 
drastic move toward the “end” democracy and socialism would have threatened 
the “‘means’*; in short, the means had supplanted the original end, and had be- 
> come the end themselves. The GPU, therefore, arranged to have Kirov assas- 
sinated by a student—a coup that not only removed the leader of the “soft” fac- 
tion but also provided the pretext for the application of terror on a scale without 
precedent even in Communist history. It is all very improbable to the Western 
liberal mind, unskilled in either palace intrigues or dialectics. To make every- 
thing completely incomprehensible, Stalin in 1936 simultaneously launched both 


a=. theeg@at blood purge and the super-democratic new Soviet Constitution, whose 


glories have so impressed the Webbs, the Laskis, and the Wallaces of the West. 
A mad world, my masters, indeed—but one we must live with if not in. 
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On this, two observations: The lesser is that the Catholic- 
Protestant conflict was between groups that both accepted the 
‘common cultural and historical heritage of their times in Western 
Europe: Christianity, Roman law, monarchy, Greek art and litera- 
ture. In the present case, however, there is no such common ground: 
Soviet Communism has broken not only with capitalism—indeed, 
this is the least important of the East-West differences, England 
and the Continent having gone far toward economic collectivism 
since 1945—but also with the whole traditional culture of Europe 
and America: a monolithic one-party political system instead of 
the pluralism of the West; direct State control of art, science, and 
law instead of the independence those fields have enjoyed in the 
West since the Enlightenment; the abolition of civil liberties; the 
rejection of the whole Greco-Christian respect for the individual's 
life and well-being. 

My major observation here is that there is a moral issue in- 
volved, which I am surprised to see the Quakers ignoring, since 
they assert that “moral insights are relevant to even the most dif- 
ficult political issues of our time” and also proclaim their intention 
of coming to an agreement with Soviet Russia “without compro- 
mising our fundamental beliefs.” Perhaps my astonishment is naive. 
The Quakers’ idea seems to be to “get along with” all existing 
temporal powers. This is all right as a strategy for carrying on the 
wholly admirable relief work of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, which is the one great contribution, after all, of contempor- 
ary American Quakerism. But it is not all right as a political strate- 
gy; it then leads to a callous condoning of great evils, and a 
cowardly appeasement of first Nazi and now Stalinist totalitarian- 
ism. And something has certainly gone sour since Fox and Penn 
went to prison in the 17th Century because they insisted on “‘pub- 
lishing the truth,” refusing to recognize temporal power even by 
taking off their hats. “Quake at the word of the Lord,” said Justice 
Bennet in 1650; but his modern coreligionists quake at the name 
of very different potentates. 

Perhaps the flavor of the authors’ comparative evaluation of 
the USSR and the USA may be suggested by two quotations: 


“Both nations have consistently given at least lip service to 
the ultimate goals of peace, improved economic well-being for 
the whole of the population, and equality of opportunity ofall 
citizens. Both nations have claimed their governments to be 
democratic, although the Soviet definition of democracy, has 
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tended to emphasize ‘government for the people’ whereas the 
United States has placed emphasis on ‘government by the 
people.’ ” (Page 6) 

“While there are drastic differences in the methods of the two 
systems and some differences in their aims, both systems 
attempt to promote the general welfare, while defining it 
differently.” (Page 38) 


I deny that both systems, or either one of them “attempt to 
promote the general welfare.” This may have been true of the 
Bolsheviks’ system in 1917 or the American revolutionaries’ system 
in 1776, but both have hardened into class societies which are 
imperialist in foreign policy and exploitative in domestic arrange- 
ments. The Quakers are confusing the élan of a revolution, when 
for a brief time some leaders really try to change things for the 
better, with the (to date) disappointing results, when a new kind 
of injustice and exploitation replaces the old. It is the difference 
between the Lenin who sincerely (though, alas, mistakenly) roused 
the crowd at the Finland Station in 1917 to.a_vision of a brave new 
Communist world and the Lenin whose embalmed corpse is ex- 
hibited in Red Square as an advertisement for Stalin’s totalitarian- 
ism. Or between the Jefferson who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Jefferson whose gigantic bronze image over- 
awes the docile crowds in the pompous Memorial erected on the 
Potomac. Neither the American nor the Russian systems today 
“attempt” to promote general welfare, or to do anything else except 
keep things going along in both countries just about as they are ' 
now, which is very badly indeed. Í 


On the other hand, the authors are also incorrect when they 
put the two systems on the same level. The American—or the 
British or French or indeed any of the Western European systems 
—is superior in every way to the Soviet, including the economic 
welfare of the common people. I have already indicated my 
grounds for this conclusion, and shall not repeat them here. It 
is a question of the degree of injustice and exploitation, and the 
opportunity offered to change things for the better. In both these 


8 On the lowering of living standards since 1929, as compared to both the NEP 
and the Czarist periods, see: M. Yvon’s What Has Become of the Russian 
Revolution (1937), Freda Utley’s The Dream We Lost- (1940), and Manya 
Gordon’s Workers Before and After Lenin (1941). My Quaker friends still 
tuseti o accept Wallace's myth of some kind of “economic democracy” in Russia 
(where strikes are illegal and trade unions are State agencies, as in Nazi 
Germany). i 
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respects, the difference in favor of the West is so considerable 
as to amount to a difference in kind. Quantity does change into 
quality, as Hegel and Marx claimed, when it is a matter of com- 
paring the Taft-Hartley law with a complete withdrawal of the 
right to strike, or our own shameful (but steadily improving) racial 
customs with the enslavement of millions of Russians and foreigners 
in labor camps (which shows no signs of improving). The super- 
iority of the West, to conclude, is not that its ruling classes are 
necessarily more humane and well-intentioned than their Russian 
peers, but rather that its social institutions have developed histori- 
cally in such a way as to permit the masses to have more say in 
what happens to them. 

It is interesting that the authors, in considering the two coun- 
tries’ mutual fear of each other, dismiss the American fears of 
Russia in seven lines while devoting thirty-five lines to Russian 
fears of America. The impression given is that the American fears 
are just neurotic, while the Russian fears are at least worth exam- 
ining. They have a paragraph on past Western invasions of Russia, 
but don’t even mention such equally reasonable causes of fear in 
this country as the great expansion of the Soviet sphere since 1945 
and’ the existence in all Western countries of aggressive Commu- 
nist parties (and espionage networks—cf. Gouzenko, Hiss, and 
Fuchs) whose policies are directed from Moscow, plus the absence 
of similar Western-oriented parties in any part of the Soviet World 
from Poland to China. If Napoleon’s 1812 invasion is worth citing 
as a reason why Russians fear the West, these facts might seem 
also worth mentioning as among the reasons why “so many Ameri- 
cans feel insecure” toward the USSR. 


Il 


I have used up almost all my space without yet coming to the 
Quakers’ positive proposals, but perhaps a summary review will 
do no great injustice. They are politically meaningless, since they 
_ are based on a false evaluation of the nature of the Soviet regime. 
To consider them briefly: 


(1) The present American restrictions on trade with the Soviet 
sphere should be relaxed. I agree with this, in general, on the 
poevad given: that East-West trade must be revived before 

urope can recover economically. And since the report favors 
only such trade as will not strengthen the Soviet war potential 
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relative to the war potential of the West, I see no possible 
objection to this point. 


(2) The creation of a unified Germany that will be “neutral” 
between the two power blocs. A united Germany would indeed 
be A Good Thing, but the report suggests no roads to it that 
have not already been explored. If the East-West conflict were 
the superficial affair it appears to the authors to be, then, 

- naturally, it might be arranged. Since it isn’t, and since all 
experience so far shows how unlikely such an agreement on 
Germany is, this proposal is otiose. As for Germany's remaining 
neutral in any event—a trick no great European power has 
pulled off in a long, long time—I am glad the authors put 
quotation marks around the adjective. 


(3) The United Nations should be strengthened and demo- 
cratized. No harm here, though why the Soviet Union, which 
is consistently out-voted by about four to one in the UN, 
should give up the veto as its Quaker well-wishers want it to 
do, I don’t see. Or rather, I see why it should, but not why it 
might. There is one minor bit of realism in this section, how- 
ever; the USA is implored to use “great caution in proposing 
in the UN measures sharply divisive in effect.” Such as, per- 
haps, the current investigation of forced labor, which the 
USSR naturally opposes. The 18th-century Quakers used no 
caution in the delicate matter of slavery; they were the first 
to attack it and try to abolish it. Their 20th-century descend- 
ants are more tactful about the subject, since it is in fact an 
extremely “divisive” one. But sometimes one wants to be 
divided from certain infamies. 


(4) The USA should “take the initiative” in an international 
reduction of armaments. Again, harmless and meaningless. The 
only concrete suggestions are that the USA and the USSR 
first agree to “international inspection of all exisiting arma- 
ments, including American and Soviet atomic weapons and 
facilities,” following which all existing stockpiles of atomic 
bombs are to be destroyed. Since this is simply the Baruch 
Plan, which the USSR for years has rejected (since it can- 
not afford international inspectors roaming around inside its 
borders), there seems no reason to believe that the Kremlin will 
accept the plan now that the Quakers have proposed it. 


Finally, the authors reject, with unerring instinct, the most 
promising method to avoid another war and resolve the present 
conflict: namely, the replacement of the present Soviet regime by 

wirde humane and democratic one. On Page 2, they write: “Nor 
do we, believe it wise to work on the assumption that organized 
opposition within the Soviet Union is likely to develop on a scale 
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that would threaten the regime.” This might be considered an 
objective historical judgment, except that on page 5 we read that 
the USA is confronted by a “temptation” toward “promoting the 
overthrow of the Soviet regime.” A temptation presumably is to be 
resisted. But why? Morally, the destruction of the Stalin regime 
would be the greatest political gain since the collapse of Nazism. 
I think it will be destroyed, but probably the way the Nazis were, 
by a war that will destroy a lot more. This time, the war may 
well destroy literally everything, as the Report correctly points 
out, It is a slim chance that the American government can ever 
be got to substitute for hydrogen bombs a massive program of 
political warfare against Communism. Such a program would mean 
opening this country to all refugees from totalitarianism, nourish- 
ing underground pro-democratic movements throughout the Soviet 
sphere, and backing—not royalists and clericals and reactionaries 
in Asia and Europe—but rather such non-Communist popular 
movements as there are. It seems most unlikely that either the 
Truman government or the American people would ever support 
such a program. The spirit of our great revolutionary times, when 
America was a functioning democracy and its diplomats were in- 
deed the undertakers of privilege, seems to be long dead; we have 
settled down into a half-hearted imperialism on the world scene 
and a complacent materialism at home. Yet the only real chance 
I see of escaping an eventual and catastrophic war is the eroding 
of the present Soviet regime by a series of political reverses inside 
its own sphere. If such a program be criticized as unrealistic, I 
should have to agree, but should also insist it is no more so than 
the proposals I have examined here. And it has over them two 
great advantages: it is based on a realistic evaluation of Soviet 
Communism, and it means resisting totalitarianism instead of 
appeasing it. 


Dwight Macdonald was formerly the editor of Politics and is the 
author of Henry Wallace: The Man and the Myth. . 
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THE QUAKER REPORT: AN ASSENT 


By E. H. Carr 


HE REPORT of the American Friends Service Committee, 

The United States and the Soviet Union, strikes me as a 

fine and objective piece of analysis, and my comment will take 

the form of an attempt to emphasize and develop certain lines of 
thought already inherent in it. 

One fundamental difficulty of the situation is that the tolera- 
tion of adverse opinion is an essential part, not of the Marxist, but 
of the liberal, creed. This is perhaps the strongest moral asset of 
liberal democracy in the world today. The danger is that, under the 
impetus of the “cold war”, we are drifting towards a forced 
division of the world into two camps, in one of which non-Com- 
munists are subject to persecution and in the other Communists, 
but in neither of which opposition to the current orthodoxy is 
tolerated on any fundamental point. If this drift were ever allowed 
to reach its logical conclusion in the West, a situation would exist 
in which the world was offered a choice between two economic 
systems, or between the relative material abundance or material 
penury of two different ways of life, but not between two distinc- 
tive moral outlooks. It seems to me, therefore, that the anti-Com- 
munist drive (implying both overt and indirect discrimination 
against Communists) now in progress in democratic countries in 
Europe and America is a highly disconcerting phenomenon, how- 
ever much provocation may exist for it. 

I should like to record my endorsement of the view expressed in 
the Report that the “cold war” is in itself a danger to liberal 
democracy, not only by breeding an “authoritarian” attitude to- 
wards publicity, civil liberties, freedom of criticism, etc., but also 
by maintaining a level of armaments incompatible with social 
progress. This is particularly true of Great Britain where the whole 
recovery program is jeopardized by the staggering burden of 

' apsaperation for war. Even assuming that the material expenditure 
is financed from the United States, this program means the diversion 
to the ‘armed forces, the services supplying them, and the arma- 
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ments industries, of considerably more than a million of the strong- 
est men and women (not to mention some of the best brains) in 
the nation—a crushing demand on a country where the able-bodied 
labor force in the prime of life is comparatively small. The sup- 
posed means of defending democracy could easily be pushed to 
a point where they would prove fatal to its survival. I would add 
that one certain sequel of a third world war would be to spread 
totalitarianism all over the world. Whatever its formal result, 
totalitarianism would be the victor, liberal democracy the defeated. 


In these circumstances, I believe that the Western nations can- 
not afford to sit with folded hands. It is not enough to prove that 
the other side is 50 or 75 or even 100 percent to blame for the 
deadlock. The initiative rests with the West. 


As regards concrete recommendations, I agree with the Report 
that the economic boycott of Eastern Europe is short-sighted and 
should be removed or substantially modified. I do not believe that 
political concessions can be purchased by the grant of economic 
aid; this is a false approach and should not be attempted. But I 
believe that a resumption of trade, combined with some generosity 
in the matter of credits, would—if accorded spontaneously and 
unconditionally—pave the way for a political détente. I also agree 
that the goal of policy in Germany should be a united “neutral” 
Germany, not a truncated Western Germany as part of a Western 
bloc. A corollary of this would be that the Western Powers should 
formally declare their unwillingness to admit anything short of a 
united Germany into any European federation or union. This 
would, naturally, be only a gesture; but I can imagine no single 
gesture more suitable to inaugurate a policy of attempting to allay 
Russian suspicions of Western designs against Eastern Europe. 


I would add two brief particular points, one relating mainly 
to Europe, the other to Asia. 

Everywhere in Europe outside the “curtain,” American influ- 
ence and American economic support has been used, unosten- 
tatiously but unmistakably, to encourage the “Right” against the 
“Left.” The crude methods initiated by the British in Greece have 
fortunately not proved necessary elsewhere; but the results have 
not been different in principle. In every important country of con- 
tinental Europe, governments now in power, thanks to thinly veiled. 
(and often unofficial) American support, endeavor to restore 
“free enterprise” capitalism and to oppose all moves towards ‘‘so- 
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cialism” or “planning.” The trouble about this American policy 
is that it is based on invalid deductions from American to European 
economic conditions. 

What is good for the United States can be very bad for Europe 
in its present plight. Industrial, commercial, and financial circles 
in Europe—the groups whom most Americans in-Europe meet, the 
more since they generally speak English—can still derive profits 
from “free enterprise,” especially when it is artificially sustained 
by an inflow of dollars. But they are not representative of the popu- 
lations as a whole. The maintenance of this system in the shattered 
economies of Europe can lead in the long run only to glaring social 
inequalities and mass unemployment. The present situation in Ger- 
many is a foretaste of what is to come. The restoration of “free 
enterprise” in the summer of 1948, with the fullest measure of Al- 
lied aid and encouragement, appeared for twelve months to be a 
magnificent success. Now there are over two million unemployed 
in German industry and German farmers are comparing the guar- 
anteed markets they enjoyed after 1933 with the uncertainties of 
a “capitalist” market. In brief, Germany is moving rapidly back 
into a pre-Hitler period of 1930 with all that it implies. It may seem 
paradoxical to argue that American capitalism should encourage 
and assist policies of socialism and planned economy abroad. 
Nevertheless, this is the only hope of building up any kind of inde- 
pendent “bulwark against Bolshevism” in Western Europe. 

In Asia, primitive and undeveloped economies do not present 
the same problems. But the prevalence in Britain and the United 
States of attitudes of racial discrimination, from which Soviet policy 
has always been conspicuously free, is a serious handicap. Here 
too, the support given by the Western Powers to what may, by 
analogy, be called “Right” elements has been disastrous. Continued 
American support of Chiang Kai-shek in the face of published 
official reports showing the nature of his regime; British and Amer- 
ican recognition of a government in Indo-China whose authority is 
apparently limited to the range of French machine-guns; the one- 
sided favor shown the Dutch in Indonesia—all these manifesta- 
tions go to strengthen the prestige of “communism.” The situation 
is less desperate in Asia than in Europe; for discontent has not yet 
crystallized around Moscow. American aid for the Communist 
_ Chinese Government would at once make it less dependent on So- 
viet le&ding-strings. The radical movements in southeastern Asia 
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could still be won by a policy not tied to existing ruling groups. 
But these opportunities will not remain open indefinitely. 


Edward Hallett Carr is the author of The Soviet Impact on the 
Western World and of many other volumes in the field of inter- 
national relations. He was formerly professor of international re- 
lations in the University College of Wales and is now a member 
of the staff of the London Times. 


THE QUAKER REPORT: A DISSENT 
By Freda Utley 


HOUSE BUILT upon the sand, say the Scriptures, cannot 

endure. Similarly no policy, however attractive, can have 
any chance of success unless it is founded on the solid rock of 
fact. Attempts to find an easy way out of the terrible situation in 
which we find ourselves will do more harm than good if they 
ignore the realities of the international situation. They can but 
lull us into a false sense of security and must eventually lead the 
free world to catastrophe. 

If The United States and the Soviet Union: Some Quaker Pro- 
posals for Peace took account of the nature, methods and aims of 
the Soviet Government and the world-wide Communist conspiracy 
which it directs, everyone would have cause to be grateful, and 
all mankind should support them. Unfortunately the Quaker pro- 
posals are based on wishful thinking, a fundamental misunder- 
standing of the Kremlin's aims, and ignorance of the Soviet sys- 
tem. Those responsible for the Report prepared by the American 
Friends Service Committee evidently failed to consult anyone with 
either inside knowledge of Russia or an understanding, of Com- 
munist philosophy and objectives. They would seem to have been 
advised, if not by Soviet apologists and Communist sympathizers, 
by those whose knowledge of the Soviet system is derived only from 
the printed word. The professed aims of the Communists no longer 
correspond to their real aims—if they ever did. The Commuitte— 
are past-masters of deceit, and arrant hypocrites. Therefore, a 
reliance on the Soviet Government's claim to have bettered the lot 
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of its subjects, or on the letter of Soviet law and the humanitarian 
objectives still proclaimed by the Communists;:is bound to lead to 
the moral and political confusion which marks every page of Some 
Quaker Proposals for Peace. 

Americans are perhaps more prone than any other people to 
believe that hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to virtue, and 
consequently to think that those who profess worthy aims, how- 
ever black their deeds, cannot be so wicked as those who are open 
and unashamed in their wrong-doing. This is, no doubt, the reason 
for the failure of the Nazis to win American adherents, as con- 
trasted with the success of the Communists in enlisting the aid of 
men of good will and liberal sympathies. The propensity of the 
Quaker Report to take the word for the deed is strikingly illustrated 
in the following passage: 

“The present period of tension and mutual suspicion tends to 
obscure certain similarities in the ultimate aims that are pro- 
fessed by the Soviet Union and the United States. Both nations 
have consistenly given at least lip service to the ultimate 
goals of peace, improved economic well-being for the whole of 
the population, and equality of opportunity for all citizens.” 

True, the authors of this pamphlet admit that “differences in 
methods of approaching these aims” have been “so great as to 
influence the aims themselves.” But this reservation has not been 
allowed to detract from the generally favorable picture they pre- 
sent of the Soviet system and Communist objectives. They write: 
“Although the Soviet definition of democracy has tended to em- 
phasize ‘government for the people,’ whereas the United States has 
placed the emphasis on ‘government by the people,’ both nations 
claim to be democratic.” Nowhere in the Quaker Report is there 
a denial of the validity of the Soviet claim. The reader is instead 
left with the impression that the only important difference between 
American and Communist “democracy” is the emphasis on “by” as 
against “for” the people. The inference is that the Communist 
dictatorship rules in the interest of the people, not in its own 
interest. - 

This invalid assumption is made possible by the omission from 
the Quaker Report of any mention either of the slave labor system 
which is an integral and vital element of the Soviet system, or of 
the terrible conditions in which the great majority of the Russian 

people exist. Instead there is a passing reference to the “harsh 
treatment of political dissenters,” and their “banishment to Si- 
beria.” This is followed by the remark that this “harsh treatment,” 
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like other tyrannical features of the Soviet system, “were all a 
part of the Tsarist regime and have been characteristic of the 
Russian state for centuries.” This statement is dangerously mis- 
leading. It implies that Russia’s Tsarist heritage is more respons- 
ible than Communism for everything which affronts us in Soviet 
Russia. It also suggests that those who dare resist Communist 
tyranny are no worse treated than those who opposed the auto- 
cracy of the Tsars. Moreover it assumes that only “political dis- 
senters” are victimized in Soviet Russia. All those assumptions are 
simply not true. The Tsarist government's treatment of those who 
opposed, or plotted against, it—although certainly undemocratic 
(and abhorrent to the civilized world of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, which had not yet had its sympathies atrophied 
by two world wars and by Nazi and Communist cruelties)—-was 
comparatively humane compared with the fate meted out by the 
Communists to those who dare even to murmur a word of protest 
against the present tyranny. Even revolutionaries, such as the 
Bolsheviks, were usually allowed considerable liberty when exiled 
to Siberia by the T’sars. They could escape fairly easily; they were 
allowed to communicate with their families and receive visits from 
them; and they were rarely, if ever, subjected to the horrible treat- 
ment visited on the millions who now suffer a living death in the 
Soviet forced-labor camps. 

The Tsars never conceived the idea of arresting millions of 
men and women on flimsy charges, or on no charges at all, in 
order to secure a large unpaid labor force for the construction of 
“public works,” and in order to terrorize the great mass of work- 
ers and peasants into submission. Nor did they use prisoners of 
war and members of the resistance movements in conquered or 
annexed countries as slave laborers. Such is the nature of Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny that most Russians today look back 
on the despotic rule of the Tsars as having been comparatively 
benevolent. 

The authors of the Report evidently do not know, or prefer 
not to admit, that the Soviet economy today could not function 
without a continuous supply of expendable human beings con- 
demned to labor without wages or adequate food, clothing and 
housing, until they die of hunger, cold, disease, or exhaustion. 
Similarly they fail to appreciate that it is the fear of being sefft ic 
join the wretches in the slave camps which prevents the Russian 
workers from striking or in any way protesting against long hours, 
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low wages, and miserable living conditions. Instead, the reader 
of the Report is led to believe that the Russian people support their 
government by choice. He is informed that “the stability of the 
Soviet regime would seem to rest not only upon the rigorous con- 
trols imposed by the government, but also upon the success of the 
Communists in rapidly industrializing a backward agricultural 
country.” The fact that this success has been of no benefit to the 
Russian people is not mentioned. Yet if the authors of the Report 
had troubled to study the evidence, they would have found that 
the Russian workers and peasants today are materially worse off 
than they were under the Tsars. 

The Quaker Report's failure to take into account the realities 
of the Soviet system invalidates its “Proposals for Peace.” For it 
is essential to. realize that the root cause of Communist aggression 
is the Soviet Government's dependence on slave labor for survival. 
Long ago it was discovered that slave labor is less productive than 
free labor. The number of people in Soviet Russia employed in 
spying on and coercing workers and peasants is far larger than 
the number of employers, rentiers or coupon clippers, landowners, 
and entrepreneurs in capitalist society who live without engaging 
in productive labor. Since the Russian peasants and “workers by 
hand and brain” labor for only one master—the state owned by 
the Communist aristocracy—the new system of servitude is even 
more unproductive than ancient forms of slavery. For not only 
the workers, but also their masters, the Communist bureaucracy, 
have been deprived of the profit incentive. The factory and 
collective farm managers are rewarded not for the efficiency which 
they display in managing the enterprises they control, but for their 
loyalty to the “leader” and their skill in making quick turns when 
the “party line” changes. 

Thus, on the one hand the absence of incentive keeps the pro- 
ductivity of labor very low (as witnessed by the fact that Soviet 
agriculture, in spite of the huge investment in tractors and other 
farm machinery, produces no more grain than in Tsarist times); 
and, on the other hand, the number of people who consume but do 
not produce grows ever larger. As in the Roman Empire, the 
perpetual problem which confronts the dictator is quis custodiet 
custodes ipsos?—who will guard the guards? Since the Communist 
dictatorship dares not trust anyone, it is continually under the 
necessity of creating new cadres of guards to spy upon and control 
the others. Thus to the two million of M.V.D. forces (formerly 
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called N.K.V.D. and before that O.G.P.U.) there have to be added 
ever more police spies and informers. This means that the numbers 
of those who produce, as against those who consume but do not 
produce, declines constantly. Hence the necessity for conquest, 
which either secures new reservoirs of slave labor, or enables the 
Soviet government to acquire loot or tribute. Naturally, if the 
Soviet dictatorship can obtain tribute from us—as proposed by 
Senator McMahon, who would have us attempt to buy security 
by a donation of fifty billion dollars—Stalin will, of course, not go 
to war so long as the tribute seems adequate. But all history teaches 
that the payment of tribute, whatever name is given to it, cannot 
guarantee security. Long ago a Saxon King of England, named 
Ethelread the Unready, paid Danegelt to the Norsemen to prevent 
their conquest of England. The net result was first the Danish, and 
then the Norman, conquest of England. The lessons of history 
have not been invalidated by the ever greater forces of destruction. 
Moreover, we no longer have a monopoly of atomic power. We 
cannot buy security, however great our wealth and resources. Nor 
can we hope that by displaying virtue we shall avert the menace 
presented by the Communist totalitarians. The greater our success 
in solving the problems of unemployment, poverty, and inequality, 
the greater the need of the Soviet Government to destroy the 
United States, lest its own enslaved subjects should be tempted to 
rebel and join our world. Refusal to face facts cannot save us. The 
day for wishful thinking and pious hopes is past. America, with 
all she stands for, now faces a challenge to her very existence. 
Whenever the authors of the Quaker Report allow themselves 
to open their eyes to the realities of Stalin’s Russia, and find them- 
selves forced to take cognizance of such facts as “the denial to the 
people of effective checks on their leaders,” “the use of secret 
police as instruments of political control,” and other practices 
which “are in conflict with our Western belief in the dignity and 
worth of every human being,” they take refuge in the well-worn 
“Negroes-in-Georgia” type of argument: ° 


“In pointing to these elements of the Soviet system as serious 
obstacles to the achievement of genuine peace, we must em- 
phasize that they are not necessarily limited to the Soviet 
system or Communism and that they are equally serious ob- 
stacles to peace no matter where they exist . . . Applying the 
same standards of judgment to our own country as weehave 
to the Soviet Union, we cannot overlook these.elements of our 
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. American society which we believe to be destructive of the 
-- democratic faith. For example, an element which offers a 
~ serious threat to American democracy at home and American 

prestige abroad is racial discrimination.” 


And so on, with the argument—which is so helpful to the Commu- 

nists—that until we are perfect we have no right to condemn or 
oppose tyranny of the worst kind. The Quakers have formulated 
a new version of the Biblical admonition concerning the mote and 
the beam; according to their Report the beam in the Communist 
eye is equivalent to the mote in our own. 

Having dismissed the idea that the American political and 
economic system together with Christian ethics are fundamentally 
different from the ideology and practices of the Communists, the 
Quaker Report goes on to argue that such “differences” as do 
exist between the political and economic institutions of the United 
States and the Soviet Union should not make us “overlook certain 
striking similarities between the Russian and American peoples.” 
Personally, I would not overlook the striking similarities among 
all men, whether they are Americans, Russians, Germans, Jews, 
Japanese, or members of any other nation or race. But the Quaker 
Report wants to make us believe that there is a special affinity 
between Americans and Russians, not in spite of the differences 
in their histories and the ideas they are taught, but because their 
revolutions have given both peoples “a certain scorn for distinc- 
tion of class or rank”! 

This reviewer, who lived for six years in the Soviet Union, was 
repelled as much or more by the arrogant brutality shown by the 
Russian (Communist) ruling class toward the Russian “common 
man”, and by the latter’s subservience to his Communist masters, 
as by the appalling contrast between the luxurious life and privi- 
leges of all kinds enjoyed by the ruling families, and the hunger 
and misery of the masses. As regards “integrity and straightfor- 
wardness,” it passes my comprehension how anyone can venture to 
make such, an assertion after our experience with Soviet Russia's 
treaty~breaking during the past five years. 

The Quaker Report's identification of the Russian people with 
their government and its disapproval of any attempt to “promote 
the overthrow of the Soviet regime,” renders a disservice to the Rus- 
sians and to the cause of peace and freedom. For if we identify 
the Russian people with, and hold them responsible for, the acts of 
their Communist masters, we shall never be able to enlist their aid. 
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And we are also likely to fall into the same error as in our treat- - 
ment of Germany: punishing a whole people for the crimes of their 
rulers. It is tragic that the Quakers, instead of realizing that the 
great majority of the Russian people hate and fear the Commu- 
nists, should have identified “the Russian people” with those who 
rule over them. In so doing they have prepared the ground for 
a racial war, and would deprive us of our best hope for peace: the 
overthrow of the Communist dictatorship by the enslaved Russian 
people. 

The Quaker Report's argument that “an extension of oppor- 
tunities for personal relations between Russians and Americans 
could be of benefit to both people,” because “neither has a mon- 
opoly of either vice or virtue,” begs the question. Do the authors 
of the Report not know that all trade in Russia is conducted by 
state monopolies under the direction of Communist officials? Do 
they not know that no Russian citizen is allowed to travel abroad, 
much less do business with foreigners, or even meet them, without 
the permission of the Secret Police and under its supervision? It 
is the height of foolishness to rest one’s hopes for peace on being 
able to impress Soviet citizens with our ideals and good intentions. 
Any Russian who shows the faintest sign of being seduced by an 
appeal to reason or of having been impressed by American prac- 
tices and ideals is immediately liquidated, unless he manages to 
escape and take refuge among us. 

All through their report the Quakers assume that the Soviet 
attitude toward us is based on ignorance and misinformation, and 
that if we could once convince the Kremlin of our good intentions 
we could have a peaceful world. Soviet Russian leaders, we are 
told, have an incorrect “evaluation” of us and the outside world 
in general. Their “intellectual isolation” prevents “the people of 
both areas from getting first-hand acquaintance with each other 
which would help to correct many of the mistaken impressions 
which each side has about the other.” This argument ignores the 
fact that Russians have been freely permitted to visit ug; that it is 
the Soviet Government which prevents its subjects from traveling 
abroad, and that Americans cannot get permits to visit Russia 
unless the Kremlin has good reason to expect that they will bring 
back favorable reports. It is not we who fear contact with the 
Russians, but the Soviet Government which fears contact with us, 
lest their people get to know how very much better life is in our 
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“capitalist” world and seek to overturn the Communist dictatorship. 
Hence the terrible penalties which are prescribed in Soviet law for 
the families of those who “escape across the frontier” of the U.S.S.R. 

The climax of misrepresentation and falsification of the record 
is reached in the Quaker Report in the following passage: “Arma- 
ment increases by the Western Powers, whether in conventional 
armaments, in atomic bombs, or in long-range aircraft and rockets, 
have, we believe, already resulted in counter-increases as de- 
fensive measures by the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries.”” Have the Quakers so soon forgotten that at the war's 
end America not only disarmed and destroyed vast quantities of 
munitions at home and abroad, but also trusted to the good faith 
of Stalin to such an extent that they delivered Eastern Europe 
to his tender mercies, stopped the American army on the Elbe to 
enable the Red Army to take Berlin, and in the first two postwar 
years went so far as to appoint Communists as newspaper editors 
and denazification officials, and to other high positions in occupied 
Germany? 


In its curious desire to put Russia in the right and America in 
‘the wrong, the Quaker Report says: “As long as the United States 
believed it had a monopoly, it was unwilling to grant immediate 
international inspection and census of its atomic production and 
facilities.” This is a falsification of the record. For the fact is 
that we offered to submit to United Nations control and super- 
vision of the atom bomb if only Russia would do likewise, but our 
offer was refused. 

Today every military man more concerned with the security 
of the United States than with his own career expresses concern 
at our weak defenses, the reduced allocations to the Army, Navy, 
and Air forces, which leave us without adequate defense against 
the Soviets’ huge military establishment, which the Kremlin openly 
proclaims is designed to destroy us. Yet the Quaker Report asserts 
that the Soviet Government's huge armaments, and the concentra- 
tion on war production instead of on the betterment of the condi- 
tions of life of the Russian people are the result, not the cause, of 
American “rearmament.” 

Concern with forms and words instead of deeds, a truly amaz- 
ing appetite for self-flagellation and for discovering good in the 
enemies of peace,and freedom, are the characteristic features of 
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the Quaker Report. It tells us, for instance, that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has not since the war used the Red Army in direct mili- 
tary attack. Technically this may be true. But what difference is 
there in threatening attack against a small, weak foe and actually 
going to war? Was Hitler not guilty in regard to the conquest 
of Czechoslovakia because he found it unnecessary to shoot to 
win his ends? Would the Communist conquest of Czechoslovakia 
have been possible if the Red Army had not stood ready to sup- 
port the Communist minority when it seized power against the will 
of the majority? 

The Quaker Report is studded with such phrases as “it seems 
to us entirely possible”; “we believe”; “it is hoped.” Whenever 
its authors come up against a stubborn fact which invalidates their 
recommendations, they take refuge in pious hopes and wishful 
thinking. By ignoring or by-passing realities they attempt to con- 
vince their readers that all is for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds and that the way ‘to salvation involves no sacrifice. There 
is no serpent in the Garden of Eden. The world might be a para- 
dise of peace and plenty if only we would realize that the Commu- 
nists are god-seekers. Nothing divides us from them but a little 
matter of ‘method’. This little detail should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the fact that we are all struggling for the same good aim. 
“The conclusion that we reach,” says the Quaker Report, is that 
“while there are drastic differences in the methods of the two 
systems and some [sic] differences in their aim, both systems 
attempt to promote the general welfare, while defining it 
differently.” 

If you accept the thesis that there is no real difference between 
freedom and bondage, between either reason or God, on the one 
hand, and belief in dialectical materialism or the infallibility of 
Stalin, on the other hand, you can go along with the recommenda- 
tions in the Quaker Report. But if you cannot agree that the 
dictatorship of a Communist hierarchy can or will achieve the aims 
which inspired the Founding Fathers of the American Republic 
and the men who in all ages have worked, fought, and died for 
freedom and justice, you must reject its recommendations. 

It seems to me a tragic manifestation of the mental, moral, and 
political confusion of our times that the Quakers, who have so 
long been respected all over the world for the purity of their 
motives, their humanitarian works, and truly Christian faith, should 
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now be sullying their record and ‘losing their influence for good 
by their intervention in politics on the side of the Communists. Not, 
of course, that they are consciously aiding and abetting the forces 
which seek to destroy the belief that there is a Right other than 
Might. On the contrary, it is the Quaker belief that all men are the 
children of God, with minds or consciences which can be awakened 
and turned toward the pursuit of righteousness, which is now 
leading them unwittingly to lend support to their enemies. The 
Quakers cannot believe that the Communists, who profess good 
aims, do not mean what they say. In their endeavor to believe that 
the Communists are inspired by the best motives, the Quakers 
are giving the green light to forces which they would resolutely 
oppose if only they understood them. The road to hell is paved 
with good intentions; men can be seduced by their good impulses 
as well as by their bad ones, Ignorance is sometimes more harmful 
than conscious wickedness. 

The pure pacifist position has much to be said for it. For it is 
by now obvious that American intervention in two world wars has 
resulted only in narrowing the area of freedom in the world and 
increasing both the extent and the intensity of despoti¢é rule. But 
` the Quaker Report does not base its recommendations on any 
such argument. Instead it tries to prove that Communist tyranny 
is not tyranny, that there is no fundamental issue at stake between 
the Western world and the Communist world, only difference in 
“methods” for the attainment of the same ends. It has no recom- 
mendations to offer for a peaceful solution of the conflict between 
freedom and slavery, much less any proposals for the extension of 
the area of freedom. It proposes that we accept the claim of the 
Soviet Slave system to be as good as, if not actually superior to, 
our own imperfect, but still free, world. 


The influence of the crypto-Communists is most apparent when 
it comes to their proposals about Germany. Here we find a striking 
contrast between the treatments advocated for “the Germans” and 
for "the Rutssians.’’ While we are urged to trust the latter, we are 
warned against ever trusting the former. The Report specifically 
recommends that Germany remain under “international super- 
vision” to prevent “the development of her industrial potential into 
an eventual instrument of military power.” Germany should be 
treated as a colony with the products of her people's labor allocated 
among themselves by her conquerors, including Communist Russia. 
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The Quaker Report says: “Complete German control over her own 
coal and steel production could be used as a means of achieving 
once again economic and political predominance in Europe. .. . 
-We believe therefore that the operations of the ECA should be 
extended to cover recommendations for the allocation of the coal 
and steel production of the Ruhr. ... [to give] the Soviet Union 
a voice, along with other European countries, in considerations 
concerning German coal and steel allocations.” 

As might be expected from the foregoing there is no mention 
in the Quaker Report of such crimes against humanity as the ex- 
pulsion of some twelve million Germans from their homes in Silesia 
and other annexed German territories, and from the Sudetenland 
and other parts of East Europe, or of the necessity of providing 
for these victims by compelling the Soviet government and its satel- 
lites to recompense them or return the annexed territories. In its 
recommendations concerning Germany the Quaker Report shows far 
more interest in allowing the Soviet Government to squeeze the de- 
feated than in rectifying the abuses which have followed our total 
victory. 

If you sup with the devil, runs the old adage, you should use 


a long spoon. If, in conformity with your pacifist faith, you find °° 


yourself in bed with the Communists you should at least take the 
precaution of putting a bolster between you and them. Unfor- 
tunately the Quakers, for all the purity of their motives, seem to 
have taken no precautions against the infiltration among them of 
those who seek to destroy everything the Friends believe and 
work for. Leaning over backwards to admit the shortcomings of 
the free world to which they belong, the Quakers are in danger 
of toppling over into the camp of their worst enemies. To change 
the metaphor, the Quakers have flung the cloak of their own good 
deeds over those who deny the validity of the Christian ethic which 
inspires true pacifists. 


Freda Utley is the author of The High Cost of Vengeance and 
Lost Illusion, and lived in Moscow from 1930 to 1936. 
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THE GERMAN EXPELLEES: 
AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


By James Stanley 


38-LINE DISPATCH from Germany, tucked away on a 

back page of the New York Times for Feb. 1, 1950, may 
turn out to be one of the most underplayed stories of the year. The 
dispatch reported that in a by-election in the District of Ziegen- 
hain in the State of Hesse every political party—right, center and 
left—lost ground to a brand-new movement, the Independent 
Democratic Association. 


The Christian Democratic Union, the party of Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer and the largest in the West German Republic, suf- 
fered a disastrous setback in this by-election, losing five of its six 
seats in the District Assembly. The Socialists lost, too, and so did 
the Free Democratic Party and the Communists—all to the newly 
created Independent Democratic Association. 

The significance of this development is to be found in the fact 
that this organization catered to the new group in Germany which 
may decisively affect the future of that country and of Europe, but 
which has received strikingly little attention in the United States. 
This group is known as the expellees, and sometimes as the ref- 
ugees of Germany. 

Much has been written in this country since 1943, or there- 
abouts, about the displaced person, or the DP. The plight of the 
Pole, the Balt, the Czech, the Frenchman, ruthlessly torn from his 
home by the Hitler regime and—if he lived—left stranded in Ger- 
many at the end of the war, has been graphically pictured by a 
host of welfare agencies and interested groups. That problem, as 
far as Gefmany is concerned, has now largely disappeared. Most 
of the 6.5 million DP’s in the country at the end of the war have 
been repatriated, Thanks to the work of the International Refugee 
Organization and to new immigration legislation by a number of 
United Nations members there are now fewer than a half million 
DP's in Germany. Of the Jews, only a handful remain and these 
generally at their choice. 
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Meanwhile, as the outlines of the new Germany emerge from 
the dust of destruction there is looming the bulk of a similar, but 
even larger and more critical problem—the displaced German. 
There are the millions from Prussia, from Silesia, from the Sudeten- 
land and the Balkans who, because of German background or 
citizenship, have been dumped into the ruins of a shrunken Ger- 
many and told they were now a German responsibility. These are 
the people, totalling about 11 million in the four occupation zones, 
or nearly one-fifth of the native German population, who are at 
the bottom of every welfare list. They constitute 38 percent of 
Germany's unemployed, a large part of the housing problem, up to 
20 percent of German Laender budgets. As a category they clog 
the nation’s recovery by contributing greatly to the disease rate, 
crime rate and general poverty. As a problem they will remain a 
long time. As a political force, they could become decisive in the 
new Germany. 


In Europe as well as in America, the terms DP, expellee, and 
refugee have been loosely used. A rough definition might describe 
the DP as the non-German who was brought to Germany during 
the war, while the expellee is the German, either by citizenship or 
race, who was moved into the new German boundaries after the 
war. The refugee comprises still another category: the man who 
voluntarily (in a broad sense) fled from his home in eastern Europe 
or the Soviet Zone, for what he considered more freedom or better 
conditions elsewhere. 


An even rougher rule, the chief difference between the DP, in 
whom the United States has been interested, and the expellee about 
whom Americans are so far not particularly concerned, is that the 
former was a victim of the Nazis while the latter was uprooted and 
displaced by the action of the war's victors. It is for that reason, 
perhaps, plus the fact that the expellees are German, that they have 
not achieved to any degree the sympathy or publicity accorded the 
DP's even though their numbers are greater and their potential as 
least equally explosive. 


II 


At Yalta the Big Three drew up Germany's tentative postwar 
boundaries. At Potsdam they provided for “the orderly evacuation 
of German population groups” into those boundaries. These de- 
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cisions were translated ‘into expulsions beginning that same year, 
“1945. By the middle of 1946 they had become one of history's 
largest ‘mass expulsions of human beings—and one of the swiftest. 
Twelve million people were summarily ordered to move, to be com- 
pressed into a country whose population density was already 167 
per square kilometer, a country whose demand for “Lebensraum” 
had already been a factor in two world wars. An American 
equivalent might be the forcible evacuation of the entire population 
of Canada into an area the size of —but far less crowded than—the 
New England States plus New York. 

In Prussia and the areas of Germany east of the Oder and 
Neisse rivers—which had been ceded (at least temporarily) to 
Poland—whole populations were uprooted, packed into any avail- 
able trains including freight and cattle cars, and shipped westward. 
In Czechoslovakia, the heavily-colonized Sudeten areas were strip- 
ped of some 3.3 million German residents, with no attempt made to 
separate anti~-Nazis from the group. The fever to expel reached 
down also into Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rumania where lived the 
Volksdeutsche, descendants of former German colonizers, but now 
with local citizenship. One million Volksdeutsche were added to 
the trains. 

As a rule, expellees were permitted to take along no more than 
about 100 pounds of baggage plus about $50 in cash. Value of 
their property left behind has since been estimated at about $30 
billion. 

Out of the 12 million humans forced from their homes, about 
two million failed to arrive in Germany (or 3.5 million, depending 
on whose figures you take). Many died, others wandered off to 
become stateless persons, still others apparently wound up in east- 
ern labor camps. 

Once in Germany, the arrival of the trains brought compound 
confusion along with as high as 26,000 new citizens a day. Pop- 
ulation density rose from 167 to 197 persons per square kilometer. 
The country was already taxed with its attempt to re-establish 
some 10 million people evacuated during the war from its shattered 
cities. The trains from the east came too fast for any intelligent 
job of distribution; their human loads were dumped almost helter- 
skelter across the country. They now need to be re-distributed, re- 
housed*and re-employed. Many of them still need to be fed. To 
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date the impoverished German government has barely scratched 
the surface. ; 


HI 


Not all expellees, of course, are government charges. Many 
have been sponsored by friends or relatives; a few have made their 
own way even to the extent of establishing new businesses. As a 
group, however, they have added a whole new bottom layer to the 
German economy—a situation which will extend at least into the 
next generation. Their salvation does not lie, as with the DPs, in 
helping them get back home; such a solution would require a world 
war. Nor does there seem any likelihood that they will be invited 
to emigrate. At least for the foreseeable future, they will remain the 
German millstone. 

In reluctant acceptance of this fact, the West German Govern- 
ment has adopted as a somewhat optimistic goal the recommenda- 
tions of a semi-official study group which turned in its report last 
September after months of investigation. These proposals—called 
a minimum program by its sponsors—call for the expenditure of 
27.7 billion DM (about $6 billion) over the next ten years in direct 
rehabilitation of the 7.4 million expellees in the three western zones. 
This is a staggering sum for the present-day Germany, 35 percent 
of whose budget is still devoted to direct and indirect reparations. 
The problem, however, does not end there, even assuming the 
Refugee Ministry can win its fight to claim that proportion of tax 
money. In the words of the reporting committee: 


The Western German problem is not limited to that of the 
7.4 million expellees. There are still about 1.5 million wartime 
evacuees living at places other than their homes. The number 
of persons that took flight from the Soviet Zone and sought 
refuge in the West for political reasons is steadily increasing 
and has now reached approximately one million. That is a 
total of nearly ten million, which means that one-fifth of the 
Western German population is to be considered homeless. 


One of the first problems to be faced in any overall solution is 
that of redistribution. The random dumping of expellee trains left 
an insoluble concentration in the U.S. and British Zones. In 
Schleswig-Holstein, for example, expellees now form 33 percent of 
the population; in Lower Saxony 24.5 percent, and Bavaria 20 
percent. The entire French Zone, on the other hand, accepted 
only about 150,000 or three percent of its population. . 
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Added to the unequal distribution was also a distortion in the 
type of community selected. The large German cities were almost 
universally bombed out. As a result, expellees were placed in 
smaller towns and villages where every extra room and shed was 
rigidly requisitioned. There is, however, almost no opportunity 
for mass employment in the villages. Refugees must either be re- 
settled where work can be found for them, or industries resettled 
to take advantage of the misplaced labor force. 

To pay for this mass relocation, the ten-year plan has budgeted 
only 250 DM per person (under $60). Even at that figure the total 
cost for the 4 million who should be moved comes to one billion 
DM. 

Growing directly out of this geographical dislocation is the 
problem of unemployment. The jobless rate among expellees, in 
the American and British Zones, is three times higher than among 
native Germans; among 100 unemployed 38 are expellees. In June 
1949 when the last survey was made, 446,552 unemployed ex- 
pellees and refugees were receiving some form of welfare aid from 
West German Laender governments. 

Even among those who have found jobs, 20 Serene have been 
forced into positions outside their training. Almost none could be 
placed in the professions. The down-grading also affected those 
who were lucky enough to continue in their previous work. Among 
those who had formerly been independent—barbers, shop-owners, 
farmers, etc.—75 percent have lost their independence and are now 
small wage earners. 

The German Government estimates that enough new trades, 
farms, and industries must be established to provide for at least 
three million of their new charges. The estimated cost of this 
project is 6.7 billion DM. 

Other direct costs include the urgent need for about two million 
new housing units, for expellees alone, to cost 16.5 billion DM, 
and for furniture (the expellees have practically none) at 3.5 
billion DM. 

The Government has made little attempt to estimate the in- 
direct costs of this sudden 20 percent increase in the population. 
These would include the need for additional schools, transportation 
facilities, relief and old-age assistance, and the city services such as 
police and fire protection, sewage, etc. The only clue to these 
hidden’ costs lies in the statements of the various West Zone 
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Laender governments that expellees and refugees now account for 
up to 20 percent of their budgets. 


IV 


In brief, the present German problem is not only to reach a 
level of industry, employment, and housing to support its prewar 
population. The country must also provide for a 20 per cent pop- 
ulation increase, representing people who arrived in Germany 
virtually destitute. In the field of housing alone, this means not 
only replacing the 17 per cent of famiily units destroyed in the 
war, but building an additional 21 per cent to take care of the 
increase. 

Furthermore, Germany must rehabilitate the expellees prac- 
tically alone. True, they have received unofficial aid from church 
groups, welfare organizations and labor unions—particularly in the 
United States—but these have provided only temporary relief 
rather than any permanent solution. 


Meanwhile a number of grave questions remain. How long 
must the expellee remain an expellee? Even if his plight is con- 
sidered a kind of grim justice for the even more brutal Nazi treau 
ment of populations, is it safe to create a new second-class citizen 
in Germany? Is it wise to condemn millions of Germans to a semi- 
penalized status over the next ten to twenty years? Considering 
that Germany already hangs over the rest of Europe like a heavy 
guestion mark, what will be the political effect of the deliberate 
creation of what may become a highly volatile group of bitter 
have-nots bent on re-claiming their old homes and lands because of 
the hopelessness of their plight in the areas in which they have been 
dumped? i 

At the present time, refugees and expellees are not allowed to 
form a political party. This decision was taken by General Clay ` 
in 1946 on the theory that the newcomers would be more easily 
assimilated if they did not form an organization of their own. 
Despite this ruling, refugees have formed an association’known as 
the Notgemeinschaft which, though not recognized as a political 
party, did put up 19 candidates for the recent Bundestag elections 
in two separate election districts. While they elected only one 
candidate on a'majority basis—a Sudeten-German expellee—their 
cumulative vote was 15.4 per cent of the total. Had they not been 
denied recognition as a political party, they would have “elected 
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five members to the Bundestag by proportional representation. 
More recently, as noted in the opening paragraphs of this report, 
a new political organization catering to the mood of the displaced 
Germans scored a decisive victory in a district in Hesse. 
To some extent there is temporary political safety in the fact 
' that the refugees are bitterly anti-Communist as the result of their 
recent experiences. They also follow the normal social divisions: 
Catholic and Protestant, urban and rural, industrial and agri- 
cultural, liberal and conservative. Continued years of deprivation 
might conceivably overcome these differentials, however, partic- 
ularly on some nationalistic issue such as the German claim to lost 
territories. What will happen if this 20 per cent begins to act as a 
disgruntled political bloc is anybody's guess. It would take little 
to make them the German-tinder-box of tomorrow. 

Although neither the United Nations nor the United States has 
officially recognized the existence of the expellee problem, the sit- 
uation is one which has serious international implications and con- 
sequently involves international responsibilities. The constitution 
of the International Refugee Organization at present specifically 
debars the German expellees from thé jurisdiction of that organiza- 
tion, That constitution is amendable, however, and it remains for 
some influential member state like the United States to initiate 
such a move if this problem is to be approached by the organization 
most experienced in handling resettlement. Migration, nevertheless, 
can not hope to solve this problem to any significant degree. It 
must be solved in the framework of the German economy and here 
again the position of the United States will be most influential in 
aiding that economy to solve its most serious economic and po- 
litical problem. 


James Stanley is a Washington newspaperman who has traveled 
throughout Germany for the past three years as an official of 
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EUROPE AND THE WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP MOVEMENT 


By Robert H. Lindsey 


HE WORLD CITIZENSHIP movement which developed. : 
spontaneously around the figure of Garry Davis has been one ° 
of the most significant developments of postwar Europe. This 
significance has been generally ignored by the American press 
which has been patronizing in tone and lacking in understanding 
of the European spirit which made it possible for one individual to 
stir the idealism of hundreds of thousands. Even though Garry 
Davis has, in his own words, “stepped down from the pedestal of 
world government” to work as a national, the initial impetus of 
the movement continues. 

The real story of the movement lies behind the four hun- 
dred thousand individuals who have been drawn to declare them- 
selves world citizens. To Americans anesthetized by bigness and 
strings of zeros, four hundred thousand world citizens spread 
over a continent may not seem an impressive figure. When it is 
remembered, however, that most of these people gave their ad- 
herence by mail in purely voluntary action without the stimulus 
of mass meetings, demagogic promises, or organized propaganda, 
the weight of their number increases and takes on real meaning. 
It is difficult to envisage a phenomenon comparable to Garry Davis 
in the United States—a man whose political-moral attitude could 
cause four hundred thousand voluntarily to share the same position. 
But the real success of Garry Davis has been one of popularizing 
an idea, making it as familiar to Europeans as his name or shock 
of red hair, and in exerting a moral influence on a people who 
have known little of such influence since President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points. 

Davis’ objective of world government has been clearly and 
dramatically demonstrated in his repeated tilts with the United 
Nations, but he developed neither a political program nor a 
party for its achievement. Frequently, like Gandhi, Davis sub- 
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ordinated the main objective to moral development programs 
involving as many other world citizens as are in a position to share, 
and seemingly intended to ready them for the achievement of their 
ultimate goal. 

Like the India Congress Party’s relations with Gandhi, the 
world citizens organizations which have mushroomed over Europe 
remain entirely independent of direction, free.to take their own 
political initiative or to support his non-violent actions. In Septem- 
ber 1949 when Garry Davis was arrested and imprisoned in a 
protest against the lack of legislation to protect the rights of con- 
scientious objectors, world citizens in Germany, France and the 
United States coordinated their efforts in his support. 


His only insistence—that the symbolic status of world citizen 
be open to all regardless of ability to pay, race, or ideology—has 
severely handicapped the central registry office in Paris, There a 
volunteer force relies on contributions to finance the printing and 
mailing of world citizen passports, and currently is six months be- 
hind in completing registrations. 


His primary success in popularizing the idea of world govern- 
ment has resulted from his ability to reach down to farm level, to 
factory cement, to the cobbled street, and touch people. It would 
be the exception in France, Western Germany, or the Scandinavian 
countries to find a man or woman to whom the name Garry Davis’ 
does not mean world government, the little man’s desperate hope 
for peace. 

Swiss and German papers polled their readers regularly on 
the question of world citizenship. Der Tag, of Constance, com- 
plained. that letters in reply to the question, “Do you want to be- 
come a world citizen?” poured in at such a rate they could only 
print a sampling. One of the letters gave most of the reasons 
which stir potential world citizens: 


“I am only a lorry driver, but when I look around me and 
see people of all classes, I say to myself, ‘But these are human 
beings like me. Why should there be any difference between 
us? Why don’t we live in one state, a world state?’ I don’t 
care who rules, all I want is to be sure that there is no more 
war, and surely the best way to do that is for all of us to have 
world citizen passports. I hope it is not too long before we vote 
for world parliament.” 


The second real achievement of Garry Davis in Europe, other 
than hfs feat of touching all of the people with an idea, has been , 
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the demonstrated example of cooperation around that idea by 
people of varying race, religion and attitudes. He has proved that 
the idea of world citizenship is a greater force in moving people 
toward unity than those forces which have in the past torn them 
apart and which today threaten final destruction. 


The most meaningful example of these forces lies in the one 
hundred and ninety thousand Frenchmen and the one hundred and 
ten thousand Germans who have pledged their willingness to share 
a common citizenship. Less important, but still significant is the 
working example in miniature of world racial cooperation in the 
first group of volunteer workers who impulsively formed around 
Davis in the fall of 1948. They were Dutch, German, French, 
Swedish, Polish, American, British, Irish, African, Italian and 
Spanish. The mail which poured in carried almost identical attitudes 
and hopes from over eighty-one countries and colonial territories, 
representing peoples from almost every area of the world. Once- 
powerful creeds of race and race superiority have not been a de- 
terrent to the spreading appeal of unity implicit in world citizenship. 

Nor has religious partisanship been a block. On the Garry 
Davis Council of Solidarity, which formed in October 1949 in his 
support and which worked very closely with him, were Abbé 
Pierre, Catholic priest; Pastor Roser, Protestant minister; Magde- 
line Paz, leader of a semi-religious Paris Gandhian group, and 
four openly agnostic writers. 

However, the illustration of the possibilities for cooperation 
toward world citizenship which is most meaningful in today’s 
ideologically torn world is the example the Davis movement has 
given of the cooperation of individuals holding directly opposed 
social-politica] views. Communists like Vercors and Martin- 
Chauffier, the extreme left-wing editor, George Altman, the liberal 
editor, Claude Bourdet, the Catholic Abbé Pierre, the conservative 
Professor Girard—socialists, liberals, Marxists, anarchists, con- 
servatives, Communists, Catholics—men so antagonistic politically 
that under any other circumstances it is unlikely that they could 
have been brought together in the same room, all worked together 
wholeheartedly and gave unsparingly of their time and prestige 
to further the ideal of world citizenship. 

Probably the most dramatic example of this “oil on the water” 
effect of Garry Davis world citizenship came in Paris on the night 
of April 30, 1949. A mass rally against dictatorship and against 
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war had been hurriedly organized by..French liberals in rebuttal 
to the: week-long, Communist-inspired, “Partisans de la Paix” rally 
which had received world-wide promotion by preliminary rallys in 
Mexico City, New York, Moscow, and Prague. Eleanor Roosevelt 
sent the non-Communist rally a message; and author James Farrell 
and atomic defense planner Dr, Karl T. Compton came from the 
United States to join some fifty other speaker delegates on the 
platform of the huge Paris auditorium, Velodrome d'Hiver. 

With Gallic spontaneity some 15,000 Parisians in the audience 
quickly converted what was scheduled as a peace rally into a full- 
` scale riot. Dr. Compton had just finished a scholarly and unexciting 
speech on the future peaceful possibilities of atomic power. In pass- 
ing he mentioned Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The applause was 
brief and quickly turned into a flood of hissing, stamping, and 
booing. The excitement of the noise sent the crowd milling toward 
-the platform. Lights were torn down, the ushers pushed aside, the 
. microphones torn from the chairman’s hands, the next speaker 
driven from the rostrum, and the whole platform inundated by a 
struggling, screaming mass protesting in the only way it could 
against this thing held secretly by the United States, the atom 
bomb. 

Garry Davis, who was at the back of the platform as one of the 
speakers, pushed his way forward and managed to climb a fable 
from where the mob below could see him. With his hand upraised 
in friendly greeting and a “hiyah” grin on his face, he stopped the 
unreasoned flow of hate as though he had flicked a switch. Scream- 
ing and stamping turned to friendly applause. They stood and 
watched him and when one of the microphones was re-rigged, 
they turned and went back to their seats to listen to his words. 
Six huridred riot police could not have done the same in an hour 
of head-cracking. No other man could have achieved what at the 
time was a miracle of goodwill. It was a moving tribute to an ex- 
‘American's sacrifice of everything the individual holds dear for 
a cause which they well realized was their cause and their great 
need. i 

It was this willingness to sacrifice himself, his own interest and 
his own welfare for his idea which first established a basis for the 
sympathy and faith the French, in particular, show Garry Davis. 
But many of the reasons for his phenomenal and continuing popu- 
larity lie outside his conscience-driven sincerity and natural flair 
for the*’dramatic. 
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A single man, even the most dynamic leader, does not create a 
mass movement out of nothing. He can only exploit a situation that 
demands relief. When, Garry Davis appeared with his sleeping 
bag on the territory of the United Nations, the same ominous 
pressure was operating on Frenchmen and other Europeans that 
still operates on all of us today. Tremendous, destructive, war- 
making power had been unleashed and remained uncontrolléd. In 
1948 Americans sought protection in the amassing of this power. 
But since Europeans had neither the strength nor the will to re- 
embrace power—scars of its use were still raw and unhealed on the 
European body—they were more ready to seek the alternative 
— control and limitation of power. 

World citizenship offered that appeal to the individual. In an 
age when the individual is helpless to help himself and relies on 
the bigness of the state to meet the big problems, world citizenship 
seemed to give him opportunity to make his voice heard, to allow ` 
him to take at least one step toward achieving the protection his 
state could no longer give him: a broader political cover which 
would protect him from war. 

Davis’ attraction for the press was equally great. He was a new 
face, determined, naive, and colorful, appearing suddenly in a 
political theatre showing only the same old, impotent, pre-war 
faces, which had failed once and gave every indication of failing 
again with a new edition of an old League of Nations. He was a 
fresh, news-making personality, who in his camping on the inter- 
national territory of the United Nations, dramatically exploited 
the fact that the United Nations did not possess even the law- 
making power to regulate its own territory, or the strength to 
force the removal of a single obnoxious visitor. 

His second public stunt—the interrupting of the General 
Assembly with a balcony appeal (November 24th, 1948) for ex- 
tension of its meeting a week or even a day to discuss the increas- 
ing of its powers through Article 109 of the UN Charter—exposed 
the fact that the United Nations was unwilling even to, consider 
strengthening its own weakness. At this point, when 20,000 Parisians 
met to back his pleas, he grew in the eyes of the press from a single 
individual in revolt to a potential political leader willing to lead 
the fight for law and government in the field where it was needed 
most. 

From then on the press amplified his voice in a fashion only 


so 
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equalled under a dictatorship when the leader speaks. Two Paris 
dailies, with circulations equal to some New York evening papers, 
adopted his cause as their own, while others competed for the 
latest tidbit of news of him. Scandinavian papers, Swedish in 
particular, gave one- and two-page spreads to consideration and 
explanation of the world citizen idea. The German press, under 
control of the occupying powers, was more restrained, but not so 
the editors themselves. In Hamburg fifteen editors—together with 
the staffs of the press agencies, Dana, United Press, and Conti 
Press—went in a group to register as world citizens. 


Since Germany was the field in which forces of East and West 
actually met, there was much concern over the effect of the world 
citizen idea on Eastern Germany. One paper, the Munich Echo 
der Woche, claimed on March 11, 1949 to have a copy of a secret 
directive from Moscow to high-ranking Russian secret police of- 
ficers, who met to consider it on January 24th in the hall of 
Stakow Castle. According to Echo der Woche, this document said: 


In September 1948, Garry Davis through his father’s connec- 

_ tions, was commissioned by American financiers and by 
leading American politicians with close connections with the 
State Department, to call into being a world citizenship move- 
ment in order to check the efforts of international communism 
... To Garry Davis’ private account ten million dollars were 
transferred to compensate him for his personal sacrifice and 
to cover his organizing expenses. A further guarantee of 
continuous American support was given. 


According to the report the Davis plan was divided into three 
stages: the renunciation of citizenship and the attention-get- 
ting actions in Paris; appeals to others to become world citizens 
without regard to nationality, race, or religion—with the 
guarantee it would never develop beyond the bureaucratic 
stage into a political power; promises to the people of a solution 
of world problems in opposition to communism, and the estab- 
lishment in all countries of registration centers which would 
ultimately work against the Communist Party. 


Soviet -officers were instructed to watch the world citizen 
_ movement carefully and to list the former bomber pilot in the 
group of state enemies, 


In Western Europe opposition to the world citizen idea has been 
slight. Conservative Paris papers like Le Monde and Figaro featured 
Davis as news, while their editorials regarded him with something 
less than enthusiasm. The London Times, in stiff dignity, has 
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never mentioned him—a record almost equalled by the two Paris 
Communist dailies. However, the important Brussels Communist 
voice, Le Drapeau Rouge, frequently linked him with dollar 
imperialism. 

If the world citizen idea has had any effect in Russia or the 
satellite areas, it has only been shown by a scattering of letters 
and an occasional attack in the Russian press. On February 12, 
1949, the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Youth League, Michailov, attacked world citizenship efforts 
among Soviet youth. He explained that these people were not 
patriots, but “Cosmopolites,” and must be purged. Later in May, 
Pravda classified Davis as a prophet of the world government idea 
exported from the United States to Europe along with powdered 
eggs and gangster novels. 


Evidence of this everyday familiarity with the world state idea 
by European citizenry is only now developing tangible form. If 
politicians and economists could resolve the problems of pulling 
western states together in a federation, the job could be done 
without arousing either great public support or strong opposition. 
The former bitter hates and prejudices which, together with the 
world depression, killed off the Briand concept of a United States 
of Europe, have now changed to general public apathy towards 
what is today a much less visionary idea. 


The larger, more moving concept of the world state is material- 
izing in political form. One hundred and twenty-three French towns 
and villages have officially declared themselves world territory, 
as has the entire French department of Lot. The German town 
of Koenigswinter has done the same and issued an appeal to other 
towns to follow the French example. The Belgian towns of Laithem~- 
St. Martin and Leerne are taking the suggestion. This type of 
action may provide a pattern permitting world citizens to extend 
their attitude into the community, and may in some future time 
lead to a general withdrawing of power from national governments 
and its assignment to an international parliament. $ 


Political action on the level of a world parliament is being 
undertaken in the legislature of Belgium, France, Italy, and West 
Germany, directed toward the election of delegates to be sent to a 
Peoples’ Convention. This convention is to meet for the first time 
in Geneva on December 26, 1950, to work toward the establishment 
of a world constitution and a world parament: Since the’ world 
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citizen’s passport contains a statement pledging the bearer to vote- 
for delegates to this constituent assembly, the world citizen move- 
ment has done much to prepare the public mind for such elections. 

This reawakening in the individual of his own potentiality to 
effect change on a world level, plus the recognition of his. moral 
responsibility to generate a constructive attitude of faith and co- ` 
operation with the men of his own community and all other com- 
munities, has probably been Garry Davis’ greatest contribution to ` 
the people of Europe. 

His experiment of translating the Gandhian theory of non- 
violence into western practice as an offensive weapon may have 
future significance for a world which can no longer afford 
force. In any event the appearance of world citizenship in western 
Europe is the only vital semi-political trend to appear on this half- 
continent since the war, dominated and immobilized as it is by the 
Russo-American struggle. Recent reactions in Europe to the United 
States hydrogen bomb policy show how natural and deep-rooted 
is the rebellion of the little man of Western Europe against being 
used as an “expendable” in a conflict of two big-power interests, 
neither one his own. He longs to hear the voice which speaks 
simply and directly for his peace and security, the voice which 
speaks at the same time for the peace and security of honest men 
everywhere. In Garry Davis he has heard this voice’s first words. 


Robert H. Lindsey is an American-born newspaperman who went 
to Europe to join the World Citizenship movement. He is now 
editor of Parlement, an international monthly published in Belgium. 
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KOREA AND THE UNITED STATES: 
THE BACKGROUND 


by Philip L. Bridgham and William L. Neumann 


OREA, A NATION equal in area to the state of Minnesota 
and with a population of thirty million, meant little to 
America and to American foreign policy before the defeat of 
Japan in 1945. Although the United States played a major role in 
the 19th century in ending Korea's isolation and in bringing that 
country into the sphere of imperial rivalry, yet its markets and natural 
resources proved insufficient to give it a high place among American 
interests in the Far East. 


Unlike the case of China, the United States failed to develop a 
strong concern for Korean integrity and industry. Later the gradual 
process of Japan's absorption of Korea was to result in tacit and 
sometimes explicit approval by the United States Government. 
Although an occasional voice of protest was raised against this 
policy by American Sinophiles, there were numerous suggestions in 
this country that the welfare of Korea would be served better by 
foreign control. Not even in the troubled years of Japanese~-Ameri- 
can relations which followed World War I did Japan’s control of 
Korea become an issue between the two countries. 

Only the determination born in World War II to destroy the 
power of Japan brought a reversal of American attitude toward 
Korea. Korean nationalists resident in the United States appealed 
for official favor and Korean independence "in due course” became 
an official American objective. Five years after the end of the war 
the United States reached the point where Korean independence of 
Communist control was defined as a vital American intere&St. Hence 
the relatively obscure background of Korean-American relations has 
considerable significance for the evaluation of the present involve- 
ment. 


America’s Role in the “Opening” of Korea 


For the greater part of the modern era Korea pursued a “policy 
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of isolation and exclusion’ toward western nations. Except for 
minor coastal trading with Asiatic neighbors, Koreans had only 
rare contacts with the outside world until the end of the 18th 
century. Even then the surreptitious entrance of French Catholic 
missionaries did little to expose the country to western influences. 
During the first half of the 19th century, while the western powers 
were busy expanding their trade with China and beginning to mark 
out areas of interest, Korea was for the most part ignored. 


With the close of the Civil War, however, the United States 
made the first major crack in Korean isolation, a crack which was 
to be widened until it opened the “hermit nation” to the rivalries 
of world politics, As early as 1845 one Congressman Pratt submit- 
ted a resolution to the House of Representatives proposing a joint 
mission to open Japan and Korea to American commerce and manu- 
factures. He pointed to Korea’s estimated population of fifteen 
million, completely cut off from the blessings of western manu- 
facturers, a market “well worthy of attention from the American 
people.” However, no immediate step was taken to act on this 
resolution. | 


During the period of the Civil War, a number of European 
` powers knocked vigorously on the closed doors of Korea. The 
- British and the Russians attempted to establish a trading relationship 
‘in 1861, the French in 1862 and a second Russian mission was 
dispatched in 1866. All were unsuccessful. 


American contacts with Korea began in 1866. An American 
merchant vessel was wrecked on the Korean coast and after a 
hospitable stay in Korea the seamen were repatriated through China. 
Later in 1866 an American vessel under an English charter, the 
General Sherman, trespassed on Korean inland waters in the interest 
of trade. While sailing up the Pyongyang River the ship was at- 
tacked by a band of Koreans, its crew of Malayans, Chinese and 
Portuguese killed, and the ship itself burned. 


The disappearance of the General Sherman and its American 
officers led to the dispatch of an official U. S. Naval mission to 
Korea by Rear~Admiral Bell, commander of the Far Eastern squad- 
ron, In 1867 and 1868 American vessels were sent up the river on 
which the General Sherman had disappeared without reaching any 
responsible Korean authorities or ascertaining reliable facts about 
the tragedy of 1866. 


eee 


1 House Document No. 138, 28th Congress, 2nd Session. 
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Korea 


THE LAND: A peninsula 600 miles long and 135 miles wide 
with an area of 85,000 square miles, approximately equal to 
that of the State of Minnesota. 


POPULATION: Approximately thirty million with twenty 
million in South Korea. A high birth rate and population 
increase of almost 2% annually, 1920-1940. 


RESOURCES: A predominantly agricultural country. The prin- 
cipal rice producing areas located in South Korea. Major 
deposits of iron and coal as well as major water power 
resources located in North Korea. 


INDUSTRY: Major industries including nitrogen and chemical 
plants in the North. Small industries producing consumer 
goods in textiles, rubber, paper, pottery and glass in the 
South. 


OCCUPATIONS: 73% total population devoted to agriculture, 
2% mining, 7% manufacturing. 


EDUCATION: Illiteracy estimated at 40-70%. South Korea in 
1948 had 2.7 million pupils enrolled in elementary schools. 





Another entrance was made into Korea in 1867 by an armed 
expedition led by an adventurous American. His objective was the 
looting of the tomb of a Korean king reputed to have been buried 
with great treasure. The expedition found only bones, and after 
a few brushes with the village peoples retired in safety. The leader 
of the expedition was later brought before an American embassy 
court in Shanghai and acquitted of charges of having engaged in 
activities unbecoming to an American. This expedition was censured, 
nevertheless, by one of the earliest American students of Korean 
history who charged that the Koreans, 


“now settled into a conviction that, beyond alle doubt, 
foreigners were barbarians and many of them thieves and 
robbers. With such eyes they were ready to look upon the 
flag and ships of the United States... .’” 

The United States then decided to make an attempt to open 
direct relations with Korea. The American minister to China, Mr. 


2 William E. Griffis, Korea, the Hermit Nation (New bis. tenes p. 400. 
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Low, was sent to Korea in 1871 with a fleet of five steam warships 
and 1200 men, assembled in Nagasaki under the command of Rear- 
Admiral John Rodgers. In the spring of 1871 this imposing force 
came to anchor near the mouth of the Kan (Han) River, some 
thirty miles from Seoul. Relations were established with local 
Korean authorities, and they were informed of the purpose of the 
mission.» Admiral Rodgers also decided to proceed up the river on 
a surveying expedition. When his ships neared the Korean forts 
they were fired upon. A fight followed in which two Americans 
were wounded and more than twenty Koreans killed.’ 


The local authorities were asked to apologize for the initial attack. 
They tendered food and gifts, but refused to apologize, explaining 
that a Korean law prohibited foreigners from passing these river 
defenses. Rodgers’ reply was to order a retaliatory attack which 
destroyed the Korean forts and killed over 300 Koreans with the 
loss of only two Americans, 


Korea’s reluctance to negotiate did not disappear in the face of 
this demonstration of force. Since Rodgers did not feel that his 
forces were strong enough to take Seoul itself, he found it expedient 
to withdraw. The New York Herald wrote of this encounter as 
“our little war with the heathen” but it drew no widespread American 
attention. 


This ended the first major contact between Korea and the United 
States. According to an American naval historian the lesson given 
to the Koreans on this occasion was “ultimately helpful in establish- 
ing friendship with them and opening the country to the western 
world.”* More immediately its effect was to soften up the Korean 
kingdom for a Japanese expedition five years later. 


The American Attitude Toward Korean Independence 


By the 1870's, Japan was beginning to profit from its lessons 
in western diplomacy. Its navy was growing and its western-trained 
army was ready for its first test of strength. Korea had long been 
an area of Japanese interest. At the end of the 16th century a 


3 See K. J. Bauer, “The Korean Expedition of 1871,” Proceedings, U.S. Naval 
Institute, 74 (February 1948), pp. 197-203; and Milton Offutt, The Protection of 
Citizens Abroad by the Armed Forces of the United States (Baltimore, 1928), 
pp. 54-59, 

4 Dudley W. Knox, A History of the United States Navy (New York, 1946), 
p. 322, 
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Japanese Napoleon, Hideyoshi, had led his country’s first attempt 
at the conquest of Korea and ultimately China. Almost three 
hundred years later a new Japanese war party advocated a military 
venture against Japan’s neighbor. After some initial resistance by 
other Japanese political groups, the militarists won their point. 
The occasion for war was furnished by Korea firing upon a Japanese 
surveying expedition on the Korean coast. 


The 1876 Japanese expedition was successful and Korea was 
“Perry-ized” on the American pattern.’ Like the American Com- 
modore, the Japanese general in charge of the expedition dazzled 
the Koreans with a display of force, and went so far as to paint his 
troop transports to look like men-of-war. With the experience of 
the Rodgers punitive expedition behind them the Koreans readily 
signed a western-type treaty with Japan, opening up three of their 
ports to Japanese trade. 


The American Minister to Japan reported the Japanese success 
to Washington after reviewing his country’s behavior in the Rodgers 
expedition. 


“This .... inclines me to the opinion that Japan but fol- 
lows our example in seeking reparations for the alleged un- 
provoked assault by Korea upon her vessel and flag.” 


The United States then proceeded to follow the Japanese example 
and succeeded in negotiating a treaty with Korea, the first western 
power to do so. Secretary of Navy Thompson decided in 1878 that 
the American assault on the Korean forts was “susceptible of satis- 
factory explanation” and that "a moderate and conciliatory course” 
toward the Koreans would open up the country to American 
commerce.® 

Commodore Robert Shufeldt, leader of the 1867 expedition, was 
authorized by the Navy Department—with the approval of the 


5The story of Japan's first struggle with militarism is told by Nobutaka Ike, 
“The Triumph of the Peace Party in Japan in 1873,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 
II (May 1943), pp. 286-295, 


8 This expression is Edwin A. Falk’s in Togo and the Rise of Japanese Sea 
Power (New York, 1936), p. 111. 


T Payson Treat, Diplomatic Ese Between the United States and Japan, 
1853-1895 (Stanford, 1932), I, p. 593. 


®The story of these negotiations is told in detail by Charles O. Paullin, Diplo- 


matic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 1773-1883 (Baltimore, 1912), 
pp. 292-329, t 
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Secretary of State—to open negotiations with Korea. The coopera- 
tion of Japan was sought unsuccessfully by Shufeldt in securing a 
line of communication with Korean officials. He next tried China. 
After a delay of several years and in return for technical aid in 
organizing the Chinese Navy, Shufeldt finally secured Chinese 
intercession in arranging treaty negotiations with Korea. The treaty 
was actually written by the viceroy of China, Li Hung-chang, in 
his summer capital of Tientsin but was signed at Seoul in May 
of 1882. 


The American treaty not only provided for trade with Korea 
on a most-favored-nation basis, but included an unusual article.’ 


If other Powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either 
Government, the other will exert their good offices, on being 
informed of the case, to bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment, thus showing their friendly feelings. 


Since there was no possibility of Korea coming to the aid of the 
United States this was a one-sided promise. Although the United 
States did not look upon this article as more than an indication 
of American willingness to extend good offices, the Koreans later 
insisted that they had considered it tantamount to a formal promise 
of help if not an alliance. 

Whatever the American intentions the Korean treaty left that 
country in a situation where outside help was essential if Korean 
independence was to be maintained. Yet the American treaty, 
according to a recognized American authority, was the instrument 
which “set Korea adrift on an ocean of intrigue which it was 
quite helpless to control.” 

Great Britain and Germany each negotiated a commercial foot- 
hold in Korea in 1883, Italy and Russia followed in 1884 and 
France in 1886. Korea was now the center of an imperialist 
scramble, and equally important, Japan's move toward Korea had 
launched the Japanese into the power politics of the Far East. 
Japan came to look upon Korea in the hands of a strong power as 
a pistol pointed at her heart. Japanese statesmen saw no alternative 
but to swallow or to be swallowed. In the course of the next few 


9 For a recent discussion of these treaty negotiations, based in part upon Korean 
materials, see Sunoo Hag-Wo'n, “A Study of the ULS.-Korean Treaty of 1882,” 
Korean Review, September 1949. 


10 Tyler Dennett in his pioneering study, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 
1922) pp. peer 
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decades, Japan was to fight two major wars for the control of 
Korea, the Sino-Japanese conflict of 1894-95 and the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05. 


For a few years after signing the treaty the United States 
continued to show some interest in Korea. In 1878 Senator Sargent 
introduced a resolution in Congress justifying the Korean attack 
on the General Sherman and censoring the U. S. Navy for its 
reprisal action. American influence in Korea, because of the role 
played by missionaries from the United States, grew strong in the 
1880's. In 1883 the Korean king appealed to the United States 
for an adviser in the field of foreign relations and for military 


. instructors for the Korean army. An American naval officer was 


“~ 


sent to hold the political post,. but Congress delayed for five years 
in authorizing the dispatch of three retired army officers. When 
these were sent in 1888, they proved to be dissolute and ineffective 
individuals who made no contribution to Korea's military defenses. 

Korean appeals for protection in the perilous years that followed 
were for the most part ignored. What little public opinion existed in 
the United States in regard to the Far East generally supported this 
policy of non-involvement in Korean affairs. In a symposium of 
Far Eastern experts conducted in an influential American journal, 
the North American Review, in 1894 as the Sino-Japanese War 
opened, two of the three participants defended Japan’s role in 
Korea." One of them, a former member of the U. S. Legation in 
Peking, held that Japanese influence was generally beneficial while 
the continuation of Chinese influence meant a return to “Oriental 
sluggishness.” 

After the defeat of China by Japan in 1895, removing a major 
obstacle to Russian expansionism, the Tsar launched an ambitious 
program for the absorption of both Korea and Manchuria into the 
Russian sphere of influence. The government of Japan, encouraged 
by its victory, moved to achieve the same objectives. The United 
States in this situation of conflicting imperialisms took a strictly neu- 
tral stand. In his instructions to the new American minister to Korea 
in 1897, Secretary Sherman said: 


“, . there is reason to believe that rival purposes and in- 
terests in the east may find Korea a convenient ground of con- 
tention, and it behooves the United States and their representa- 


1 “China and Japan in Korea,” North American Review, September °1894, pp. 


300-320, 


t 
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tives as absolutely neutral parties, to say or do nothing that 
can in any way be construed as taking sides with or against 
any of the interested powers. 

“And such particularity would not only be in itself improper 
but might have the undesirable and unfortunate effect of lead- 
ing the Koreans themselves to regard the United States as 
their natural and only ally for any and all such purposes of 
domestic policy as Korea’s rulers may adopt.” 

The presidency of Theodore Roosevelt not only saw the first crises 
in Japanese-American relations, but also the consummation of Japan- 
ese ambitions in regard to Korea. President Roosevelt, while given 
to waving his big stick at Japan on some issues, strongly favored 
Japan’s course in Korea. 

In 1902, Japan had signed an alliance with Great Britain which 
pledged mutual assistance should the other become engaged in a 
war with more than one power. This treaty also recognized the 
special interests which each had in China and which Japan had in 
Korea. By this treaty Britain not only abandoned Korea to Japan, 
but also made it safe for Japan to face a showdown with Russia 
over Korea and Manchuria. 

War broke out between Japan and Russia in 1904. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had by this time concluded that Korea stood be- 
tween Japan and China or between Japan and Russia, and that it 
was impossible for the Koreans to serve two masters. He made his 
own position clear in a letter to his son after Japan's first successes: 


“Between ourselves—for you must not breathe it to any- 
body—I was thoroughly well pleased with the Japanese vic- 
tory, for Japan is playing our game.” * 


Earlier in 1904, the American minister to Korea had written to 
Washington that he was no “pro-Japanese enthusiast,” but he 
thought that Korea should belong to Japan “by right of ancient con- 
quest and tradition,” and that the United States should make no effort 
to have Japan continue the fiction of independence. Mr. Roosevelt 
then went so far as to suggest to Kaiser Wilhelm that the United 
States and” Germany join together at the end of the Russo-Japanese 
War in sanctioning a Japanese protectorate over Korea. But the 


12 Quoted in Dennett, op. cit, p. 506. 

18 Quoted in Henry Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, (New York, 1931) p. 375. 

14 Quoted in A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States 
(New York, 1938), ap 96-97. 
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Kaiser was not interested in involving his government in Roosevelt- 
sponsored diplomacy. Great Britain, as Japan's victory over Russia 
looked certain, made an extension in its Japanese alliance, trading 
recognition of Japan’s “paramount political, military and economic 
interests” in Korea and her right to establish a protectorate for a 
similar recognition in regard to Britain’s control in India. When 
the war ended with the Roosevelt-sponsored peace of Portsmouth, 
Russia recognized Japan’s pre-eminent position in Korea. 


American public opinion both during the war and at the peace 
was generally favorable to Japan.™ In 1905 George Kennan, a well- 
known American foreign correspondent, told Americans through the 
medium of a popular magazine how much better off Korea would be 
under the Japanese. Korea, he said, is “an organism that has be- 
come so diseased as to lose its power of growth.” Its government, 
said Kennan, “takes from the people, directly and indirectly, every- 
thing they can over and above a bare subsistence, and gives them 
in return practically nothing.” From Japanese rule Kennan ex- 
pected that wave of new life and reforming zeal which would en- 
able the Korean people to live a better life. 


President Roosevelt acted on this assumption. He believed that 
the Koreans were unable to “strike one blow in their own defense.” 
In July 1905 Secretary of War William Howard Taft negotiated 
in Tokyo a secret agreement with the Japanese Prime Minister on 
Korea. In return for Japanese renunciation of any aggressive in- 
tentions toward the Philippines, the United States approved Japan’s 
“suzerainty” over Korea. With both American and British approval, 
Japan then annexed Korea outright in 1910 and the independence of 
Korea was no longer an issue in Far Eastern politics. 


The Re-opening of the Korean Question in World War II 


With the ending of Korean independence in 1910, a number of 
Korean leaders migrated to China and the United States where they 
kept up an agitation for the restoration of Korean independence. In 
Korea itself there were occasional acts of terrorism against the 
Japanese administration. A major anti-Japanese demonstration was 
staged in 1919. 


15 W. B. Thorson, “American Public Opinion and the Portsmouth Peace Confer- 
ence,” American Historical Review, LIII, (April 1948), pp. 439-464. 


16 “Korea, A Degenerate State," The Outlook, October 7, October 21,°and No- 
vember 18, 1905. ; i 
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One group of exiles in the United States and China, working 
with nationalists inside Korea, formed a “provisional government” 
in 1919. Its Washington representative was Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
who had come to the United States in 1910. Educated at Prince- 
ton, Rhee had been on friendly terms with Woodrow Wilson and 
sought his help in securing representation for Korea at the Ver- 
sailles peace conference in 1919. Rhee, however, was unable to se- 
cure a passport and the makers of the postwar world gave no con- 
sideration to Korea at Paris. 


With the opening of the war with Japan in December 1941, the 
Korean-American exiles led by Rhee made a new effort to secure 
official recognition as representatives of the Korean independence 
movement. Enlisting the services of James H. R. Cromwell, U. S. 
ambassador to Canada in 1940, an appeal was made to Secretary 
of State Hull in May of 1942 to recognize the “de facto government” 
of Korea headed by Rhee. Hull, in reply, pointed out that the 
Rhee group had no formal mandate from the Korean people and was 
only one of various Korean groups undertaking to speak for their 
countrymen. 


President Roosevelt, in wartime planning to strip Japan of its 
overseas possessions, did not originally have Korean independence 
in mind. When Foreign Minister Anthony Eden visited Washing- 
ton in March of 1943 to discuss British~American plans for the 
postwar world, Roosevelt said that he wanted a trusteeship for 
Korea as well as for French Indo-China, the United States and 
a few other countries exercising collective control." 


At the Cairo Conference in November 1943, Roosevelt signed 
a joint declaration with Chiang Kai-shek and Prime Minister 
Churchill stating their determination that “in due course” Korea 
shall become free and independent. This qualification did not appeal 
to the Korean nationalists nor to Secretary Hull who had not been 
consulted on the decision. Hull pointed out the opposition of the 
Koreans to a trusteeship of any kind, particularly one including a 
nation liké China which had its own aspirations in regard to the 
control of Korea. Exercising some foresight, Hull also suggested 
that the Soviet Union should have been consulted first since the 
Russians also had “an interest in Korea.”!® The Soviet Union, 


17 Cordell Hull, Memoirs, II, p. 1596. 
18 Op. cit, I, p. 1584 
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however, in signing the Potsdam. Declaration in July 1945, gave 
formal agreement to the Cairo Declaration. 

As the Japanese-American conflict moved to a close, plans were 
made for the occupation of Korea. The American military authori- 
ties decided to divide the country at the 38th parallel with the 
Soviet forces accepting the surrender of the Japanese to the north 
of that line and the Americans to the south. Russian agreement to 
this line was reached at the Potsdam Conference in July although 
it may already have been arranged at Yalta in February 1945.” 
While this line made a fairly even division of the country’s area, 
it followed no geographical features, ethnic nor political divisions 
and was intended only as a temporary arrangement. 


Russian-American Conflict Over Korea, 1945-1949 





Shortly after the joint Russian-American occupation of Korea 
began, it became obvious that the Russians looked upon the line 
of the 38th parallel as more than a convenient division for limited 
military purposes. They used the boundary increasingly as a 
rigid barrier to political and economic unity and to the free move- 
ment of people. 

At the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers in December 
1945 agreement was reached to establish a joint Soviet-American 
commission. The task of this group was to end the military occupa- 
tion and to work out a four-power trusteeship arrangement which 
was to include China and Great Britain and would terminate in 
Korean independence within five years.” The commission met in 
January of 1946, but soon uncovered great divergencies between 
the American and Russian position on how a provisional Korean 
government was to be established. The major difference developed 
over which of the many Korean parties should be recognized in 
planning for future elections. The Soviet representatives were ada- 
mant in excluding those groups which were openly anti-Soviet and 
which were opposed to any trusteeship arrangement. A significant- 
ly large number of politically active Koreans including the Rhee 


19 See Shannon McCune, “The Thirty-Eighth Parallel in Korea,” World Politics 
I (January 1949), pp. 223-232; and George oe ‘Korea, The First Year of 
Liberation,” Pacific Affairs, March 1947, p. 


20 For an official American account of this agreement and subsequent difficulties 
see the Department of State publications, Korea’s aa (Washington, 
1947) and Korea, 1945-1948 (Washington, 1948). 
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group attacked the trusteeship plans and called for immediate inde- 
pendence. 


After months of negotiations, when it was clear that no agree- 
ment could be reached, the United States referred the problem to the 
United Nations General Assembly. In November 1947 a U. N. 
Temporary Commission on Korea was established to observe the 
holding of Korean national elections. The Soviet Union refused 
entry into North Korea of the U. N. group on the grounds that the 
United Nations General Assembly did not have jurisdiction over 
this problem. Nevertheless, an election was held in South Korea in 
May 1948 and a government was established which aspired to rule 
all Korea. 


On September 9, 1948 the Soviet Union recognized a rival 
government, the “Democratic People’s Republic of Korea.” This 
government was Communist-controlled and claimed to have se- 
cured a mandate for the rule of all Korea on the basis of secret elec- 
tions in South Korea. 


As early as September 1947 the Soviet Union seemed confident 
in the ultimate success of the pro-Soviet Korean political groups and 
at that time proposed to the United States the simultaneous with- 
drawal of both occupation forces. This was a propaganda move 
which placed the Russians in a favorable light for many indepen- 
dence-minded Koreans. Russian forces finally withdrew in Decem- 
ber 1948. American troops stayed on after the establishment of the 
South Korean government at the request of that government. Ar- 
rangements were made, however, for their withdrawal by July 1949, 
leaving behind a military mission for the training of the military and 
police forces of the Korean Republic. 


The elections of 1948 in South Korea were preceded by con- 
siderable violence, hundreds were killed and a number of parties 
refused to submit candidates. Both the pro-Soviet groups and the 
middle-grounders charged that adequate efforts had not been made 
to reach an agreement with the North Koreans on a country-wide 
election. A, separate election, they feared, would mean the perman- 
ent division of the country. Under these circumstances, the partici- 
pating political groups, including the supporters of Rhee, won 
almost all of the 200 seats in the Korean Assembly. The American 
military government hailed the election as a great victory for 
democracy and as a repudiation of Communism, but neutral observ- 
ers suggested that the election should not be accepted without 
qualifications as the expression of the will of the Korean people. 

t 
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The Korean Assembly drafted a constitution which gave strong 
powers to the executive and provided for a socialistic state. Natural 
resources were to be state-owned and there was to be public owner- 
ship or control of transportation, banking and other business of 
a public character. Rhee was elected president of the new govern- 
ment. He was not without opposition in the Assembly and was 
forced to accept a compromise candidate as premier. This was Gen- 
eral Bum Suk Lee who also held the portfolio of defense minister. 
The General was a graduate of the Canton Military Academy and 
a friend of Chiang Kai-shek. His government was formally inaugu- 
rated by the United States on August 15, 1948. 


The American Occupation, 1945-1948: Problems and Weaknesses 


The first weeks of the military conflict between North and 
South Korea made it obvious that the United States in its three 
years of occupation had failed to build a strong government equipped 
with an effective fighting force. By contrast the Soviet Union seems 
to have succeeded in creating not only a strong Korean army, but 
a government which has had some appeal to Koreans north and 
south. Since an American victory assumes a resumption of the 
status quo ante bellum, a review of the occupation period and an 
analysis of its weaknesses is a task of major importance. 


American troops of the 24th Corps first landed in Korea early 
in September 1945 under the command of Lieutenant General John 
R. Hodge, hero of the Okinawa campaign. Their assigned task was 
a military one, the acceptance of the surrender of the Japanese 
forces south of the 38th parallel and the maintenance of order until 
a stable Korean government was established under four-power 
trusteeship. But their most important tasks were those which had 
not been assigned and for which the U. S. Army was ill-prepared. 
For the establishment of a stable government could have only been 
based on a major political and economic rehabilitation of Korea. 


Politically, Korea in 1945 was overrun with ambitious leaders. 
They were men without government experience, many of them 
seeking power for personal aggrandisement and with little thought 
of national interest. Among these were the nationalist leaders who 
had been living abroad, many since 1910. Factionalism had been 
strong even among the exiles and now with power within their 
grasp the bitterness of the struggle was intensified. The Korean 
people themselves were living on a generally low economic level 
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and were poorly educated. They hardly constituted the type of 
electorate upon which western democracies are based, 


Economically, Korea was no better prepared for independence. 
Well over half the land had been owned by the Japanese and 
some 80% of the industry was in Japanese hands. Since all Koreans 
expected this property to be transferred to the new state, it consti- 
tuted a rich prize which added to the intensity of the battle for poli- 
tical power. Moreover, Japan left the country with its economy 
coming to a standstill as a result of wildly mounting inflation. 
The breakdown of trade with Japan proper added to the economic 
chaos. From the North there also came several million refugees, 
largely in unproductive categories, to add to the burden. 


To reactivate the economy required trained personnel, both in 
industry and government. Unfortunately Korea was able to fur- 
nish only a fraction of the managerial skill which was necessary. 
The Japanese government had provided Japanese managers and 
technicians for industry, public utilities and public administration, 
and few Koreans held other than laboring or minor clerical posi- 
tions. Those Koreans who had risen to any position of importance 
were under the stigma of being “collaborators” with the Japanese. 
Without the facilities for providing a technical education nor a 
population equipped with a basic education, competent personnel 
could not be produced within a few months or even years. 


If Korea was to recover economically to a minimum level of 
subsistance and to make some progress on the slow course of 
- political maturation, a broad and carefully planned occupation pro- 
gram was essential. But the United States had no policy and 
when General Hodge did take steps to meet crisis situations his 
moves were often feeble or ill-advised. As the London Economist 
stated it, the Americans, ` 


looked on the Koreans as a rather pathetic, down- 
trodden people who had been liberated from Japanese rule 
and they relied on the agreement which had made a Four- 
Power "Teusteeship to prepare the Koreans politically and 
economically for full self-government. They did not contest 
the right of the Koreans ultimately to have a national army 
of their own, but they did not regard it as urgent or as having 
any priority in a country which had been economically dis- 
located by the collapse of af Japar and had suffered a 30% decline 
in agricultural production. . "%7 


21 September 25, 1948, p. 502. 
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The first and most important weakness of American occupation 
was the lack of study and preparation which would have made 
possible the formulation of a constructive occupation policy. 
When General Hodge landed in 1945 he brought with him only one 
political adviser, the son of an American missionary to Korea who 
had left the country twenty years earlier. Even if this individual 
had been a man of great competence, the task before him required 
a large corps of specialists in Korean history, culture and politics. 

Hodge himself had no background in Asiatic politics. General 
Stilwell is reported to have been the original choice for the Korean 
command because of his experience in this part of the world, but 
his appointment was checked by the opposition of Chiang Kai- 
shek. Hodge continued throughout the occupation to lack trained 
personnel in any numbers. Korea was not a favored post for GI's 
and conditions did not attract nor hold qualified men. Hodge him- 
self complained of the rapid turnover of the military personnel. 
Writing in the spring of 1947 he pointed out that over 90% of his 
command had arrived in Korea since September 1, 1946 with a 
resulting loss of skill and continuity in the operations of his com- 
mand. * In addition the General operated for almost a year without 
political directives from Washington to guide his policy. Little at- 
tention was given to the Korean occupation in the early years of 
post-war activities by the State Department and the officers in 
command were left to muddle along until responsibility could be 
shifted to the Koreans. 

Under ‘these conditions mistakes were made which nullified 
much of the original fervor with which the Koreans greeted the 
American occupation forces. But even before these mistakes there 
was opposition to the occupation. The term “‘trusteeship’’ could 
only be rendered in Korea as “protectorate,” a term first used by 
the Japanese as a preliminary to annexation. The Cairo qualifica- 
tion on independence, “in due course” had various Korean transla- 
tions, ranging from “a few days” to “a few decades,” none of which 
was accurate. Most Koreans preferred to translate the term as 
“a few days.” As the days passed and the occupation did not end, 
disillusionment was inevitable. The two occupation powers were 


22 SE Richard Lauterbach, “Hodge’s Korea,” Virginia Quarterly, Summer 1947, 
p. 351. 


23 Lt, General John R., Hodge, “With the U.S. Army in Korea,” Natiortal Geo- 
graphic, June 1947, p. 837. 
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also blamed for the division of the country, a situation attacked by 
Koreans in the north and south. 

An example of the results of lack of background and understand- 
ing of Korean feelings is to be found in one of Hodge's first de- 
cisions. Without a trained American staff to take over the admin- 
istration of the Korean government, Hodge chose what seemed to 
be a sensible expedient in declaring that the Japanese administrators 
from the Governor General down were to be temporarily retained 
in office. But such a move at a time when the Koreans were anxious 
to put an immediate end to Japanese control had strong anti-Ameri- 
can repercussions. 

The Japanese Governor General Abe was particularly hated by 
Korean nationalists for the activities of his police. For Abe to re- 
ceive even temporary American support was a great shock to 
national pride. Although he was shortly dismissed by Hodge and 
sent to Tokyo for trial as a war criminal, other Japanese officials 
were retained for several months. Japanese policemen for a time 
wore the arm band of the American military government and 
stirred further bitterness against the American liberators. 

Russian occupation policy, on the other hand, was well planned 
and effective. The Russians came to North Korea a month before 
the Americans landed and brought with them a clear view of their 
occupation objectives and of the steps to be taken to achieve them. 
There are some indications that the Soviet leaders concluded at 
Yalta that Korea had been tacitly accepted as a part of the Russian 
sphere of influence in Asia, One Russian occupation official is 
reported to have spoken of Korea as “the Poland of the East.”” 
In any event, the Russians exerted themselves for some time prior 
to the occupation in building up a pro-Soviet movement among 
Koreans. 

The Korean community in the Soviet Union, largely in Siberia, 
constituted almost half a million people. Koreans of military age 
served in the Red Army and were there indoctrinated for military 
leadershif in the Soviet interest. In Manchuria, Koreans-in-exile 
had taken part in anti-Japanese guerrilla activities with the aid and 
support of the Soviet Union. From these elements the Russians set 


24 See George McCune, “Korea: The First Year of Liberation,” Pacific Affairs, 
Mesh 1947, p. 5, and Harold Isaacs, No Peace For Asia (New York, 1947), 
P- >. 2 


25 Lauterbach, op. cif., p. 355. 
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about to build a Korean army as a political instrument. Detachments 
of this army are said to have fought with the Chinese Communists 
against the Kuomintang, thus gaining valuable military experience. 

Korean Communists also worked to control the independence 
movement from the date of Japan's surrender. By the end of August 
1945, “People’s Committees” had been established in over a hundred 
Korean cities and towns to handle local government. From this 
movement came the “Korean People’s Government” which was 
operating when the American forces landed and which laid the 
first claim to being a de facto Korean government. The Korean 
Communist Party platform made a broad appeal to the interests of 
the Korean masses. It called for confiscation and free distribution 
of Japanese-owned land to the Korean peasantry, state ownership of 
industry and campaigns against illiteracy, the black market and 
police terrorism. 

The American choices of political allies among the Koreans 
lacked both the energy and the influence of the pro-Soviet leaders. 
Officially the American officials were neutral in regard to Korean 
politics, but considerable favor was given to the political group led 
by Syngman Rhee. Today President of the South Korean govern- 
ment, Rhee is in his middle seventies and has spent almost half of 
his life in exile, separated from the Korean people and their long 
occupation experience, 

Although Rhee was regarded as a somewhat legendary figure in- 
side Korea, he was unable on his return to win the allegiance of all 
Koreans. An egocentric who regarded any deviations from his own 
views as dangerous obstructionism, he forced many of his opponents 
into the Communist ranks. His major virtue seems to have been his 
unqualified opposition to the Soviet Union and to negotiations 
with the Korean Communists and their supporters. 

Rhee’s long experience in the United States taught him to speak 
the language of democracy, but he was not above sanctioning the 
liquidation of his political opponents and the use of terrorism by 
his supporters. At times he attacked General Hodge with’ the same 
intensity as he attacked the Communists. One of his American sup- 
porters called him “a perpetual rebel against our State Depart- 
ment.” Late in 1946 he made a trip to Washington where he de- 
nounced the American occupation authorities and charged them 


26 Robert T. Oliver, “In Rhee’s Defense,” The Nation, April 5, 1947. 
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with favoring the rapid growth of the Korean Communist party.” 
Although spoken of as a “rightist,” Rhee and his supporters endorse 
state ownership of all but the smallest industries. 


Rhee has gathered around him like-minded individuals, lacking 
in the bold outlook necessary for an effective meeting of the prob- 
lems of independence. His choice for vice-president was a colleague 
in his eighties. His other party leaders are respectable gentlemen, 
sincere in their desire for Korean independence but satisfied with 
a government and economic order which did little to win popular 
support. Such leadership might have been capable of maintaining 
power in 1910, but in the face of Soviet propaganda appeals to the 
Korean masses the Rhee program had to rest on the support of a 
favored minority. 


With this type of Korean leadership the problems of General 
Hodge were intensified. Some efforts were made, however, to bring 
into the government a more representative group of leaders. When 
the elections for the interim assembly late in 1946, conducted in an 
indirect Japanese pattern, brought to that body an almost solid 
Rhee representation, Hodge appointed an equal number of dele- 
gates from other segments of political opinion. Public opinion sur- 
veys conducted by the occupation officials indicated that the “elec- 
ted” delegates had only minority support and justified this appoint- 
ment procedure. 

The American occupation has been particularly strongly criti- 
cized in and out of Korea for its agrarian policy. While the need 
for land reform and the curtailment of tenant farming was admitted 
from the beginning of the occupation, General Hodge took no steps 
to distribute the Japanese holdings. Such steps, it was thought, 
should be taken by the Koreans themselves when a responsible 
government was established. In North Korea, however, the Com- 
munists carried through major changes in the land-holding system.” 
Not only were the Japanese-held lands given to the tenants, but 
also the lands of “traitors to the Korean people,” a classification 
which ingluded most large landlords who came to terms with the 
Japanese authorities in order to maintain their estates intact. Com- 
munist distribution was not on an equal basis, but favored those who 
aided the new regime. Title to the new holdings was not given 


27 New York Times, Jan. 23, 1947. 
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without qualifications and the land could be withdrawn from its 
new owner for political purposes. Many dispossessed anti-Soviet 
Korean landlords were encouraged to migrate south of the 38th 
parallel. 

The American policy toward agrarian reform was not reversed 
until March 1948. Japanese-owned agricultural lands, comprising 
roughly one-tenth of the planted area in South Korea and operated 
by more than a half million tenant families, were then offered for 
sale to the tenants, payments to be made in kind over a period of 15 
years. No effort was made to touch the lands of the Korean estate- 
holders since it was this group that was strongly represented in the 
victors of the 1948 elections, 

Japanese industry, instead of being turned over to the Koreans, 
was held by the “New Korea Company,” established by the mili- 
tary government. Their assets were held against Japanese repara- 
tions and for payment of U. S. occupation costs. This step disap- 
pointed many Koreans who expected to regain immediate control of 
this area of their economy. 

The problem of feeding South Korea and providing jobs was 
also an extremely difficult one. Despite American subsidies and the 
importation of food, at the end of 1946 leading American officials 
admitted publicly that the Russians were doing a better job of feed- 
ing in their zone.” Intelligence surveys made at the height of the 
food crisis in 1946 found that about half of the residents of Seoul 
preferred the Japanese occupation to the American. The problem 
was complicated by the refusal of the North Koreans to make their 
usual fertilizer deliveries, the world shortage of rice in that year and 
the weakness of transportation. 

Getting the rice from the farmer to the market continued to be 
an almost insoluble problem. During the years of Japanese occupa- 
tion, the Korean peasant had developed a variety of techniques for 
duping his government, concealing his farm products and blocking 
the rice levy. At one point the American authorities officially ap- 
proved of the black market to get the rice to the market. ‘But when 
prices rose to fantastic levels, rice prices were fixed at a lower 
level and rice once more disappeared. The last two years of the 
occupation saw the Koreans of the south eating much better than 


29 See statements of Edwin M. Martin, Chief of Division of Japanese and, Korean 
Economic Affairs and Hugh Borton, Chief of Division of Japanese Affairs, New 
York Times, Dec. 28, 1946. 
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previously, but inflation continued to harass the country as Ameri- 
can troops finally left Korea to the Koreans. 

Since the termination of American occupation, Korea has made 
no great progress on either the economic or the political front. As 
recently as April 3, 1950, the United States sent a strong warning 
to the South Korean government over the mounting inflation, 
pointing out that it was reaching critical proportions and might re- 
quire a revision of E.C.A. grants to the Korean government. 

Factionalism has also continued to prevent Korean unity. Presi- 
dent Rhee was faced with a revolt in the National Assembly in 
March 1950 when an effort was made to amend the constitution, 
making the cabinet responsible to the assembly rather than to Rhee 
himself. Only 33 votes were mustered by Rhee against the amend- 
ment as against 79 favoring the measure, but a large number of 
blank ballots prevented the amendment securing the required two- 
thirds majority. Shortly after this struggle, Premier Bum Suk Lee 
resigned from office, reportedly as a result of differences with 
President Rhee. On the eve of the North Korean invasion, these 
political quarrels continued. 


A New American Occupation? 


With Americans shedding blood today in Korea in a conflict 
whose total costs in lives and dollars is as yet unpredictable, the 
question of Korea’s future has become of even greater concern for 
the United States. If peace is restored and a government establish- 
ed to rule over all or even part of Korea, renewed American political 
intervention seems a certainty. 


Whether another occupation, profiting from the lessons of 
1945-1948, can be more successful is a paramount question. Assum- 
ing that its objective would be the development of a strong govern- 
ment which would also have the support of the majority of the 
people through democratic processes, a few prerequisites can be 
briefly stated. 

Initially the illiteracy rate must be drastically reduced and an 
educational system established and financed which will produce 
a new generation of Koreans with the basic knowledges and skills 
necessary to run their government and economy. Century-old 
traditions of political intrigue and political violence must be erased 
and replaced with western concepts of political fair play in which 
opposjtion is expressed within the legal framework and the ballot 
box accepted as the final authority. At the same time economic 
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opportunities and a standard of living must be reached which 
win the allegiance of all Koreans to the existing government and 
immunize them against the propaganda of totalitarian systems. 

To achieve these prerequisites is, unfortunately, not the work 
of months or years, but, at a minimum, of decades. Even the maxi- 
mum utilization of Korea’s natural and human resources might still 
not provide an economy capable of sustaining such a political evolu- 
tion. And after the ravages and hatreds engendered by war the 
task of an occupation force—even without the Soviet threat—-may 
be more difficult than before. 

Since the United States has acted in the Korean conflict in the 
name of the United Nations, post-war planning must include the 
utilization of the U. N. technical agencies in any future occupation. 
Drawing on personnel from countries which like Korea are them- 
selves fighting the burden of centuries of poverty and the traditions 
of authoritarianism, an approach might be developed with greater 
insight and effectiveness than was possible for the United States. 
At the same time young Koreans should be encouraged, despite the 
exigencies of war, to take advantage of educational exchanges 
such as that offered under the Fulbright Act by the agreement 
signed with the Korean government in April 1950. Only by a vigor- 
ous effort to explore new paths such as these to achieve the pre- 
requisites for the democratic progress of Korea can the present role 
of the United States in Korea be more fruitful than that of 1945- 
1948. 


Philip L. Bridgham is a member of the political science depart- 
ment at Dickinson College and is engaged in a study of Korean- 
American relations. William L. Neumann is the editor of American 
Perspective and the author of a forthcoming study of Japanese- 
American relations. 
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THE STRATEGY OF WORLD WAR III 
A Military View 


By Major-General J.F.C. Fuller 


N A VASTER SCALE, the world situation today is all but 

identical with the situation which faced the United States in 
the middle of the last century. On June 16, 1858, addressing the 
Republican State Convention which nominated him, Abraham 
Lincoln said: 


A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
Government cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free . . . It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and 
place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in 
course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it for- 
ward, till it shall become alike lawful in all the states, old as 
well as new—North as well as South. 


All that is necessary is to substitute “World” for “Government” 
and “West” and “East” for “North” and “South,” and today the 
political situation is the same. This, then, is the primary fact which 
faces us—a world divided into two irreconcilable political camps and, 
more immediately important, Europe, the strategic heart of the 
world problem, divided between the two. 

Until recently we thought of historic Europe (approximately the 
land west of the rivers Vistula and Dniester) as a whole; now we 
think in terms of two Europes, a Western and an Eastern, over- 
looking the fact that they are still culturally one, and that as long as 
the cultural affinity between them endures and is not satisfied by 
reunion, the almost inevitable result of this division will be war. 
Therefore two strategic problems now face the Western Powers: 
The first is to secure Western Europe against a further Russian 
advance, and the second is to regain or reconquer Eastern Europe, 
so that Europe may again become one. Even could Western Europe 
hold her own without Eastern Europe, never being able to feel se- 
cure, “Western European countries would have to be placed on a 
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permanent war footing. Therefore, two alternatives face Western 
Europeans: war with Russia or absorption by Russia. Of the two 
the second is the most disastrous, for it carries with it the extinction 
of the fountain-head of Western culture. 


The second alternative suits Russia best, not only because, if 
successful, it is incomparably more economical, but because Russian 
autocratic state capitalism, though politically strong, is economically 
inefficient. It demands such abnormal sacrifices from the people that, 
in order to keep them tranquil, it is necessary to cut them off from 
all knowledge of the living conditions in Western countries. This 
would become impossible were the Russians to invade Western 
Europe, which they could have done at any time since the end of 


World War II. 


The present situation in Russia is the outcome not so much of 
the recent war as of adherence to the policy laid down by Lenin. 
Before it is considered we must get out of our heads Churchill's 
idea that Russia is “a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” 
Russia is nothing of the sort; ever since the days of Ivan II who in 
1472, on wedding Zoe Paleologus, niece of the last Eastern Roman 
Emperor, proclaimed that Russia would become “The third Rome 
and that there would never be another,” Russian policy has always 
been one of expansion. 


“The Russia of Peter the Great,” writes Waliszewski, the Polish- 
French historian, “is a factory and a camp.” Peter made his “Rus- 
sians a nation of officials, labourers and soldiers.” Scores of thous- 
ands of his conscripted serfs perished in the swamp of the Neva 
during the building of St. Petersburg, and in January, 1718, when 
the brutalities of his reign reached their zenith in the trial of his 
son, the T'saravitch Alexis, we find La Vie writing from St. Peters- 
burg, “. .. that it seems like a place of disaster; we live in a sort of 
public infection, everyone is either an accuser or an accused person.” 

What essential difference is there between the Russia of Peter 
and the Russia of today? Peter’s greatest achievement was to weld 
European efficiency to Russian barbarism, and Lenin's wa’ to weld 
American industrialism to that same element. “You can believe,” 
wrote Leibnitz at the time of Peter’s victory over Charles XII at 
Poltava (1709), “how much the revolution in the north astonished 
many people. It is commonly said that the Tsar will be formidable 
for all Europe, and will be like a northern Turk.” What essential 
difference is there today? None, except that the Third Rome is now 
in being. 
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Lenin's political aim was definite; listen to him: 


We are still hampered by old prejudices . . . but every hour 
these are fading. More and more effectually we now defend 
and represent seventy per cent of the population of the earth. 
If our international comrades help us... no defeats can prevent 
the success of our mission. This mission is to bring to triumph 
the cause of the World Revolution, to create the Soviet Republic 
of the World. 

In this stupendous task he laid down that his first objective was to 

unite the proletariat of industrial Germany, Austria and Czecho- 

slovakia with the proletariat of Russia: 


... to create a mighty agrarian and industrial combination from 
Vladivostok to the Rhine . . . which with one hand would 
disturb the senile tranquility of the East and with the other beat 
back the pirate capitalism of Anglo-Saxon countries. 


Such was the initial objective of this mechanized conqueror. 


His strategy was as precise as his policy. “The soundest strategy 
in war,” he said, “is to postpone operations until the moral disintegra- 
tion of the enemy renders the delivery of the mortal blow both 
possible and easy.” 

Lenin's policy and strategy have been consistently pursued by 
Stalin, and today, thanks to the annihilation of Germany as a bul- 
wark against Russia—that is, Asia—and the surrender of European 
territories to the Russians by the Americans and British at Tehran, 
Yalta and Potsdam, Lenin’s first objective has been more than three- 
quarters won. Today, Stalin—thanks to his Western allies—has 
become a super Turk. 

This, then, is the heart of the issue: either the Russians will 
eventually be forced to withdraw from Europe because of cultural 
opposition, as Europeans have been and still are being forced to 
withdraw from Asia, or there will be a European-Asiatic war to 
restore the cultural unity of Europe. The alternative is complete 
submission to Russia and the extermination of Western Culture in 

` Europe. 

The re-unification of Europe is, therefore, our problem, and its 
solution demands the expenditure of power according to the strategic 
aim, which, whether war be “hot” or “cold,” is to change the enemy’s 
mind—-that is, to compel him to accept his adversary’s policy or risk 
annihilation. 

Power in war may be either physical, economic or moral. Thus, 
to take a simple example—the attack on a castle or fortress. It may 
be stormed, reduced by starvation, or ingress gained through the 
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treachery of its garrison. These three forms of power are posi- 
tive in the attack and negative in the defense; therefore, when in 
clinch, respectively they tend to cancel each other out. But a point 
of importance, and one frequently overlooked is that, though physical 
force (fighting) only comes into play during actual war, economic 
and moral pressure and resistance can be exerted in peace as well 
as in war. For instance, a potential enemy can be denied economic 
resources and an ally supplied with them; also a potential enemy's 
morale can be undermined by subversive propaganda and an ally 
won over by persuasive propaganda. 

Where the Western Powers went wrong in the last war was 
that they saw the European problem primarily as a military and not 
as a political one. And though expenditure of force in war is un- 
avoidable, unless it leads to a profitable peace it is merely destruc- 
tive. Though it is possible by physical force alone to win a war, the 
more a war is won by force alone, the more difficult does it become 
to establish a peace worth the winning. Peace is a matter of persua~ 
sion and not of compulsion, of arguments and not of bullets. When 
bullets are replaced by nuclear weapons, the correct expenditure of 
physical force in war will determine not only the form peace will 
take, but the survival of our civilization. Even life itself may be 
threatened with extinction. 

A prevalent idea is that, because of the destructive power of 
these new weapons, warfare can be simplified and cheapened. That 
instead of keeping gigantic armies and fleets under arms, all that is 
necessary is to eliminate the enemy by the release of nuclear energy. 
This is a Maginot idea, clearly expounded by Congressman Cannon, 
who not a year ago said: 

... under the Marshall Plan and North Atlantic Pact, we will 
have allies ... Why not let them contribute some of the boys 
needed to occupy enemy territory after we have demoralized 
and annihilated enemy territory from the air. We followed that 
plan in the last war and American boys are living today whose 
bones would be mouldering in alien soil had we insisted on rush- 
ing them in when our allies had an obligation to participate .. .* 

Setting aside the unprofitableness of wars of obliteration, 
vis-a-vis a war between America and Russia in which Europe is 
the cockpit, the snag in this Woolworth strategy is that what the 
Europeans want is to be guaranteed protection before and during 
the event, and not atom-bombed into liberation after it. Should the 
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latter course be adopted, there is no more certain a way of driving 
Europeans into the Russian camp; for all said and done, the ordinary 
man prefers Communization to obliteration. Even should the next 
war be won by obliteration, as so largely was the last, once again 
the peace established will be fertile to the growth of Communism. 

Also there is another fallacy that atomic warfare will be cheap. 
The exact opposite is true; for though offensively it may be cheaper 
to obliterate the enemy's cities than to defeat his armies in the field, 
the sole defense yet practicable against atomic attack on cities is to 
disperse them. Commenting on President Truman's decision to build 
a hydrogen bomb—-a weapon which could destroy New York— 
Professor Szilard of the University of Chicago has recently said: 


If I try to figure out in terms of dollars what the President’s 
decision means, I would say that within a few years we will be 
up to twenty-five billion dollars as a general defense expendi- 
ture—including fighter planes, fighter bases, radar screen. And 
for dispersal purposes (of coastal cities alone) I think that we 
will spend at least fifteen billions a year... It certainly would 
mean planned movement. It would mean controls much stricter 
than we ever had during wartime. It would not be a New Deal, 
but a Super-Super New Deal.? 

In other words, it would cause so enormous an economic upheaval 

that none but a dictatorial government could effect it. 

Whatever way we look at physical warfare as an instrument of 
policy—that is, an instrument which can win for the victor a profit- 
able peace—we see that, thanks to the scientists, inventors and 
technicians, it has become increasingly more destructive. Instead of 
having done a bad day’s work by inventing nuclear weapons, the 
scientists have done a splendid job! They have rendered physical 
warfare not only absurd but idiotic; for to wage war with nuclear 
energy is clearly the nightmare of imbeciles. As long as it was a 
question of generals and push pikes, it was bloody war; but in the 
hands of the scientists war becomes senseless annihilation. Science 
has not only transformed physical warfare, but has opened the gate 
for its exit; it is laughing it out of court. , 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that the advent of the millen- 
nium is around the corner, because, as I have explained, conflict can 
be waged economically and psychologically as well as physically. 
From this we must not jump to the conclusion that physical means 
are going to disappear; for more intimately than heretofore they are 
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going to be fitted into the economic and psychological framework of 
conflict. 

For example, the atomic bomb has come to stay, if only to assure 
bargaining power. Should one potential belligerent possess it and 
the other not, the former would have at his disposal so potent an 
instrument of policy that without firing a shot he could compel the 
latter to change his mind. In a lesser degree this holds good for all 
traditional armaments. Thus, at the moment, the Russian land and 
air forces are hourly enforcing Russian policy on the West because 
Western nations have no equivalent forces to compensate them. 
Therefore we may take it as all but certain that attempts to ban or 
outlaw nuclear weapons will fail. Nevertheless, on account of their 
destructive power, the tendency is for war as an instrument of policy 
to be more and more relegated to its economic and psychological 
fields. 

Daily we watch a contest between the American dollar and the 
Soviet idea, in which the prize is the castle of Europe. In this 
contest—the “cold war’—the Russians are attempting to win posi- 
tively in the ideological field and the Americans negatively in the 
economic. The Russians are ceaselessly engaged upon fostering 
treachery within the castle, and the Americans are vigorously push- 
ing in supplies because a well-fed and contented garrison is less 
susceptible to treachery than an ill-fed and discontented one. 

At first sight it may seem that the present “cold war” is pretty 
well on a fifty-fifty level. But on second view it will be seen that 
it is far from being so because the Russian attack is violently posi- 
tive and the American defense is largely negative. And because the 
one is in the ideological field and the other in the economic, under 
no conceivable circumstances can they cancel each other out. Ideas 
cannot be killed by dollars and loaves of bread any more than they 
can be by bullets and shells, but only by more persuasive or accept- 
able ideas. 

The weak joint in the dollar harness is that it is the symbol of 
the old way of life, vaguely called the Capitalist System, which for 
long now has become increasingly repugnant to masses of Euro- 
peans, who, though eager to accept American aid, bracket with the 
dollar (the money power) the miseries of unemployment and war. 
In the eyes, of these people the dollar represents reaction. As Hitler 
once said, though men will give their lives for an idea they will not 
die for an economic system. In spite of these masses welcoming 
charity, what they are seeking above all is faith in something new; 
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therefore it would seem that Mr. Catlin is right when in last winter's 
American Perspective he wrote. “America must have a 
positive policy of ideas, with something of the flame of the secular 
Islam,” if, I will add, she is to fight the “cold war” to a successful 

issue. i 

From this brief survey of the economic aspect of the “cold war,” I 
turn to its psychological campaign. 

As I have already stated, for over a generation Russia has been 
at war with the whole world. In this stupendous struggle her gen- 
erals are ideas; her battalions, fifth columns; her tactics, corruption, 
and her strategy that the non-Communist nations must be brought 
to corrupt themselves, so that, like over-ripe pears, they may be 
shaken from the world tree into Russia’s lap. Behind this formidable, 
corrosive advance guard are marshalled the most powerful fighting 
forces in the world, covering by threat of action the ideological attack 
as surely as an artillery barrage covers an infantry attack. 


This poisonous type of war was first launched in 1919. The 
present “cold war” is its adult and after-war phase, the first round 
of which ended with the lifting of the Berlin blockade. The second 
round was opened by the establishment of the Federal Republic of 
Western Germany at Bonn and of the Eastern Democratic Republic 
at Berlin. Since then, the problem of Europe versus Asia, of which 
Russia is the spearhead, has for the time being been replaced by that 
of Western versus Eastern Germany—the champions of Europe 
and Asia. 

To bring this struggle into focus with future possibilities, it is 
necessary to pass from the psychological into the more purely 
political. field. 

Though the Bonn and Berlin governments are politically at 
daggers drawn, there is a common bond which links together their 
divergent ideologies. It is that, whatever be his politics, no true 
German, Western or Eastern, will or can tolerate a permanent di- 
vision of his country. And, be it remembered, the hidden ace is in 
the Russian hand; for at any time Russia can offer the whole of 
Germany unity on terms by promising to return to both the Western 
and Eastern Germans their lost lands east of the Oder-Niesse line, 
if they will unite and recognize Moscow as their Mecca. Because 
the Western Powers cannot make an equivalent offer, it should be 
obvious to them that, unless they make the unification of Germany 
the mgin plank in their German policy, they will never succeed in 
winning the goodwill of the Western Germans. 
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To appreciate what this means, the Western Powers must get 
out of their heads the idea that Russia’s primary aim is the conquest 
of Western Europe by force; for clearly it is to attain Lenin's aim, 
the establishment of what Bakunin once called “The Knouto-Ger- 
manic Empire.” Stalin, being no fool, must realize that, in spite of the 
Atlantic Pact, without Western Germany the defense of Western 
Europe is strategically impossible. Hence the creation of the Eastern 
German Volkspolizei, which is to be converted into a Volksarmee. 
Once this army becomes operative, the Russian occupying forces are 
likely to be withdrawn into Poland, a maneuver which probably will 
compel the Western Powers to follow suit. As there is no convenient 
Poland for the Western garrisons to withdraw into, they will have 

to return to their respective countries. Once they are withdrawn the 
next Russian step is likely to be to order the Berlin Government to 
concoct a casus belli which will “justify” an invasion of Western 
Germany without directly involving Russia. 

From this it is clear that the Western Powers must be prepared 
not only to prevent Russia from overrunning Western Europe, but 
also to prevent the Eastern Germans from overrunning Western 
Germany. By 1952 they must be ready to meet an Eastern German 
army, possibly more powerful than their present occupying forces or, 
if by then they have withdrawn their garrisons and should Western 
Germany still remain unarmed, they must be prepared to see the 
establishment of the Knouto-Germanic Empire. Therefore, to prevent 
this, their aim should be to make Western Germany militarily so 
strong that either the Berlin Government will hesitate to attack, or 
should it be ordered to do so, it will risk being beaten back without 
Allied intervention. Conversely, should the Western Powers be- 
come seriously involved in preventing the over-running of Western 
Germany by the Volksarmee, under cover of this German civil war 
Russia will be well placed to strike at the Near East—the strategic 
hub of the Old World. Probably this is Russia’s main military ob- 
jective, for it is a far more profitable one than would be the invasion 
of Western Europe. 

Coincidentally with these possible threats and maneuvers, the 
“cold war” will be continued. Whereas in it the Russians have a 
fixed idea, a fixed policy and the powerful engine of the Cominform 
to put it over, the Western Powers have no fixed idea, no fixed 
policy and no great instrument of propaganda. And because of this, 
the tendency in the West is to rely on physical force as the primary 
instrument of policy. What the Western Powers fail to realize is 
that the crucial problem is not the atomic bomb—the syňħbol of 
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supreme force—but the psychological bomb, for each one of us is 
an atom replete with psychological energy. As individuals we are 
rational and have an inborn horror of war; but when through propa- 
ganda we are packed into psychological masses, as uranium atoms 
are into physical, we become irrational, and the slightest incident— 
a psychological neutron—may suddenly start off a chain reaction 
which explodes the mass into the frenzy of war. 

Should what I have written be in the main correct, the first ob- 
jective in the solution of the world problem is the reunification of 
Europe, the heart of which is Germany—its strategic hub. This does 
not mean that to save our souls as well as our lands, we Europeans 
must abandon our national sovereignties and fuse our separate 
countries into a United States of Europe. In any case, however 
desirable this may be, the danger is so pressing and the time so short 
that such a transformation is impracticable. But it does mean that to 
start with we must accept Europe as a cultural and indivisible whole, 
and, like our ancestors in the First Crusade, do our utmost to lay 
aside our individual interests and prejudices, abandon our everlasting 
brawls and form a common front against the new Asiatic invader. 

In its turn this means that both Western Germany and Spain 
must be added to the Western Powers. Regarding the first, two steps 
are essential: (1) A general amnesty to bring the last war psycho- 
logically to an end, and (2) the speedy removal of all political, eco- 
nomic and financial restrictions, so that the Bonn Government may 
assume sovereign powers. To assist in accomplishing the second, the 
rearmament of Germany must not only be urged but aided. That 
there is danger in this is obvious, but there has never been a solution 
to a major international problem which has been free of danger. In 
any case the truth is that there is no point in discussing: whether 
Western Germany should or should not be rearmed. The sole ques- 
tions are: who will rearm her, and should there be another war, on 
which side will her eventual army fight? To suppose that in a world 
armed to the teeth, 60,000,000 people in its strategic center can per- 
manently be kept unarmed is absurd. 

Having established a true Western Alliance, instead of starting 
off with the assumption that political unity between its members is 
possible, the first principle of guidance should be to build on the fact 
that political disunity is inevitable. Though this, theoretically, may 
not lead to the best solution, practically it will lead to the only solu- 
tion which will avoid the unending disputations Europeans revel in, 
and which end in half-measures and paper schemes. 
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The next principle to follow is that security is first a strategical 
and only secondly a political question. Therefore the policy of the 
alliance must be based on strategical realities instead of political 
prejudices. In the days of the Holy League, when Europe was faced 
by the rapidly expanding Ottoman Empire—a situation closely 
resembling the one which faces us today—it was found impossible 
to ask England to assist in the common defense of Europe because 
Queen Elizabeth was a Protestant. True to precedent, today, when 
the Russians stand where the Ottomans stood in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it is found impossible to ask Spain to join a Western alliance 
because General Franco is proclaimed to be a fascist. 

Strategic reality dictates over and above all political considera- 
tions that, as things now stand, the weakness of any Western alli- 
ance lies in the lack of fighting man power. By excluding Western 
Germany and Spain from partnership in it, 88,000,000 people are, 
militarily speaking, disenfranchised. Because the military problem is 
to fight Russia and her satellites and not the last war over again, 
obviously the strategical solution demands that every willing non- 
Communist country should be included, and, as it happens, Spain 
and Western Germany are the most anti-Communist of any! 

Granted a strategic alliance in place of the present half-baked 
politico-ideological one, the first suggestion I have to make is that 
each of the allies be urged to set his own military establishments in 
order and be prepared to defend his own frontiers. The second is 
that each member of the alliance should agree to subscribe a quota 
of its fighting forces towards the creation of a world-wide striking 
force of professional, highly trained and superbly equipped fighting 
men, which in whole or part can be moved by air in a matter of hours 
to any part of the globe. 

Is it impracticable to ask the Americans to subscribe 100,000 
men in addition to their atomic bombs and air fleets; the French and 
the English 50,000 each, and Western Germany, Spain and the rest, 
say, another 50,000? In all that will make a striking force of 250,000 
strong, and as the largest quota and much of the money in aid will 
be supplied by America, the commander should be an -American. 

‘Were such a force to exist today, not only would Western Euro- 
peans feel incomparably more secure than they now do, adding moral 
force to the alliance, but the authority of force would be placed 
behind Western diplomacy. 

In the economic field American aid must be permanent until the 
problem is solved, and as the resources of the United States are not 
unlimited, they should not be squandered as at times in the past they 
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have been, particularly so in China. Instead, they should be allotted 
according to the needs and requirements of the strategic plan. One 
thing the American should realize is that good will cannot be bought 
by dollars alone, and that without good will victory is always 
doubtful. 

Important though the physical and economic requirements of the 
solution are, it is not on them that, at the moment, our attention 
should be mainly focused; instead it is on moral power. For it matters 
not how strong the Western castle is or how well it is stocked 
should its garrison be disloyal. 

To assure loyalty, first of all I suggest that all Russian activities 
within the castle should be suppressed. We are at war and peace- 
time liberties are out of place. Secondly, in the positive field the 
Communist Manifesto be challenged by a Western Charter, on the 
lines of the old Atlantic Charter, in which is clearly set forth what 
the Western Powers are fighting for. Thirdly, once this has been 
done, that its principles be lived up to by the Western nations, in 
order to show the world at large that they have as much faith in their 
political and social creed as their enemy has in his. Fourthly, a 
central organ of information and propaganda should be established 
to examine all means and deal with all methods of waging “cold 
war” both offensively and defensively. The objectives of this organ 
would be to attack and eradicate the Russian cult wherever it is 
found, and to stimulate and keep the European spirit alive in the 
countries the Russians are subverting. Agents should be planted in 
all Communist countries to recruit and work with resistance move- 
ments, and by every means in their power subvert the enemy’s 
garrisons. 

In brief, what is wanted is not an Atlantic Pact, and then a 
Pacific Pact and after that a Near East Pact, each forced on us by 
the encroachments of the Russian deluge, and each rendered in part 
or whole inoperative by some member’s fears, prejudices or interests; 
but instead an Anti-Russian World Pact, by means of which power 
in its three forms is generated, concentrated and directed against 
the enemy. His morale must be undermined, his economic power 
crippled, and in the physical field it must be made clear to him that, 
should he resort to actual war, it will be war to extermination. 


Major-General Fuller is a well-known British strategist and author 
of numerous military studies. His most recent is The Second World 
War, 1939-45, a strategical and tactical history which has stirred 
considerable controversy. 
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THE STRATEGY OF WORLD WAR III 


A Scientist’s View 


By Alexander D. Mebane 


HEN SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON, on Febru- 

ary 8, 1950, restated the foreign policy of the United States, 
he complained that Soviet policy responds only to “an existing 
situation of fact.” Taken literally, this would appear to be a sound 
principle, one which should be followed by the United States as 
well. 1 What is the existing situation of fact in the world today? 
And is American policy making as sane a response as Mr. Acheson 
credits to the Russians? 


I. The Existing Situation of Fact 


The factual situation in mid-1950 is briefly this: Americans are 
living in a bi-polar world in which both poles possess atomic weap- 
ons and long-range bombers for their delivery. The United States 
has more atomic bombs—an estimated 250—-more than enough to 
inflict the same level of destruction on Russia in a few days that 
was achieved in Germany by the end of World War II. ? The 
United States also has the advantage of bases for short-range 
bombing (1,000 miles or less) of the more western of the Soviet 
cities. Although the Russians have no correspondingly close land 
bases to the United States, atomic weapons may be launched from 
submarines as well as from planes. In this respect the advantage 
of short-range operations lies heavily with the Soviet Union. 3 


1 In context, Mr. Acheson was expressing in diplomatic language the thesis that 
the only way to live in harmony with the Soviet Union was to confront that 
country with an imposing military force. 


2 This figure is offered by the study published in the New Republic, April 3, 1950, 
based on striking a mean between various published estimates. 


3 “The importance of undersea warfare from our standpoint as a nation is fully 
as great as that of air warfare ... the submarine is by no means overcome . . 

until we have the problem solved, we are not protected against atomic bombs 
from the sea, [which] could not alone win a war against us, but could be a 
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Thus, the existing situation of fact is that both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are now in a position to destroy one 
another's cities. The United States is able to destroy a greater 
number of cities, but the U.S.S.R. is able to destroy more essential 
cities and to profit more by their destruction. 

From an American point of view this is not a bright picture. 
Does the existing situation contain trends that will lead to a 
brighter outlook in the years ahead? The reverse is true. The trend 
is toward ever-deepening gloom. The most important existing 
trends are these: 

1. Continued production of fission bombs. 

2. Research which seems likely to be successful on the promised 
hydrogen bomb, 

3. Intensive research on inter-continental missiles. 


These developments are alike in two respects: they are designed 
to increase the already-appalling destructive power of military 
nations, and they are symmetrical; i.e., proceeding at a comparable 
rate in the United States and in the Soviet Union. * The prospect 
is then of increasing power on both sides with which to destroy the 
other. In such a process, to whom will the advantage accrue? 

I think it is indubitable that the advantage must accrue, and in- 
creasingly so, to the Soviet Union. There is no denying that the 
ULS.S.R. is much better situated in many ways than the United 
States to bear the brunt of an atomic war. Its industry, unlike that 
of the United States, has been built with military considerations in 
mind. Deep inland and dispersed over an enormous area, Russian 
industrial plants would be difficult to seek out and destroy. The 
loss of a complete city would mean far less to the military economy 
of Soviet Russia than to this country and would be for them no new 
experience. Moreover, no amount of atomic bombardment can pre- 
vent the Soviet Union from achieving its strategic goal of con- 
guering the continent of Europe. The maximum that the United 
States could do in such a situation would be to convert the Euro- 
pean capitals and industrial districts into radioactive “scorched 


nigoy, oo factor.” Vannevar Bush, Modern Arms and Free Men, (N. Y. 


4 The United States is not necessarily ahead of the Soviet Union in the race for 
the hydrogen bomb. “It is impossible to predict whether we or the Russians will 
have the, eae bomb frst.” Hans Bethe, “The Hydrogen Bomb,” Scientific 
American, pril 195 
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earth,” a measure of brutality not likely to win allies for the Ameri- 
cans in Europe or elsewhere. 

The atomic bomb, for all its frightful power, is therefore of 
scant military use to the United States. Americans can destroy, but 
cannot enforce their will. 


Russia’s purpose, on the other hand, is admirably served by 
strategic atomic bombing. Although the Soviet strategists will rec- 
ognize the impossibility of invading the United States, they will 
find it necessary to immobilize the American strategic air force as 
a measure of protection, and that can best be done by disrupting 
the industry that produces it. With atomic bombs this can be 
readily accomplished: the United States is a bombardier’s para- 
dise. The American economy with its haphazardly-built industry, 
concentrated in exposed clusters—its nerve-center cities with their 
tremendous concentration of population—could be virtually para- 
lyzed with a small number of well placed fission bombs. The Rus- 
sians undoubtedly have enough bombs already on hand for this 
accomplishment. In the future they will have more. 


The above discussion omits one factor: defense. But this is a 
minor factor because so few atomic bombs (two or three) are re- 
quired to cripple the largest of cities. The offense can always ac- 
complish this without much difficulty. This is the meaning of the 
statement that there is no defense. At present at least 99% of the 
plane-~borne bombs would reach their target. ° With a tremendous 
effort it seems likely that in theory American defenses could stop 
two bombs out of three. € This would mean that the Russians would 
have to expend about eight bombs to be certain of destroying De- 
troit or Chicago. However, an attack on New York or Washing- 
ton with V-2-type missiles fired from submarines would not incur 


5 “For all practical purposes, Britain's latest-type jet interceptors failed completely 
when obsolete American B-29 bombers came in at an altitude of 35,000 feet in 
maneuvers over the British Isles . . . . the B-36 has a ‘target altitude’ of 45,000 
feet or better .... inability of Britain's defense radar installations to detect the 
ales of the ‘invading’ bombers satisfactorily . . ." Herald Tribuye (N. Y.), 
July 31, 1949. “High-flying Air Force B-36's have been ‘atom-bombing’ America’s 
principal industrial cities for months . . . attempts to intercept them with the na- 
tion's best available radar and fighter-plane defenses have succeeded in only 
1 percent of the raids.” Ibid., Dec. 10, 1949. 


6 ‘The New Republic estimates, April 3, 1950, assumed a 30-50% successful de- 
livery in the case of long-range, high altitude bombing and as high as 75% 
effectiveness in short-range atomic bombing. According to one expert the per- 
centage of successful delivery would be considerably higher in the first few days 
into which the major attack could be compressed. Louis Ridenour, “United States 
Physicist’s Reply to Professor Blackett," Scientific American, March 1949, 
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any wastage since this type of rocket missile moves too fast for any 
practical interception. 

This situation of “no defense” is not likely to change sig- 
nificantly in the future. As the speed and ceiling of all aircraft in- 
creases, the bomber is increasingly favored over the defensive fighter; 
the percentage of bomb “wastage” should decrease sharply with 
the advent of the long-range jet bomber. 7 The ground-to-air 
homing ramjet missile will increase the possibilities of hitting the 
bombers, but meanwhile the bombers will be learning to deliver 
their cargo in homing ramjets of their own. The expectation that 
there will be a vast increase in defensive effectiveness is therefore 
unwarranted by present data. Any changes are more likely to occur 
in the opposite direction. ° 

There is one thing which the United States could do to better 
its military position, but this involves discipline and becoming more 
like the Soviet Union. Primarily, a bettering of the American 
position requires decentralization. ® However, any significant 
amount of decentralization except in specifically military industries 
seems to be out of the question on practical grounds. Adequate 
decentralization has been officially stated to be impossible and un- 
desirable because is would cost some three hundred billion dollars 
and turn the United States into a garrison state. ° American cities 
must, therefore, await their fate with such fortitude as they can 
muster. 


T Ridenour, op. cit. 


8 Vannevar Bush in Modern Arms and Free Men seems to have attempted to sell 

ericans the reassuring idea that atomic bombers can be stopped with a reason- 
able degree of certainty. The purpose of such a campaign is presumably to avert 
the alarm (“hysteria”) and possible criticism of American policy that could rise 
from public awareness of the facts. For all his soothing tone, he grants that “the 
concept of immune fleets of bombers is undoubtedly a sound one from a ‘tem- 
porary standpoint,” (p. 23) and that “not every plane can be stopped, of course, 
but enough to tip the scales. One does not determine the outcome of a war by 
placing a few bombs, even atomic bombs, on a few cities,” (p. 44). Bush thus 
does not deny that our cities can be destroyed, but he takes it for granted that 
the destruction of cities does not matter much provided we can carry on the war. 
Secretary of Defense Johnson has also said, “We do not and can not promise 
full immunity to all of America against atomic attack. In case of war, some atomic 
raids might penetrate our cordon of defense no matter how strong we make it.” 
Address to the Overseas Press Club, March 3, 1950. Secretary Johnson's “some” 
means up to 99% of the attempted attacks. 


® “Aside from general dispersal, little or no defense against the atomic bomb seems 
in prospect,” Chester Barnard, Scientific American, Nov. 1949, See also R. E. 
Lapp's definitive discussion of the subject, ibid., June 1950, 


10 This is the view of Paul J. Larsen, Director of the Office of Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion ofethe National Security Resources Board as presented to Congress on 
March 23, 1950. N. Y. Times, March 26, 1950. 
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In sum: In the “existing situation of fact” it is indisputable that 
the major cities of the United States can continue to exist only so 
long as Soviet Russia does not think it necessary to do away with 
them. The armaments race leads to ever greater vulnerability." 
There is no prospect now in sight of any reversal of this trend. 


Ii. America’s Psychotic Response to the Existing Situation of Fact. 


The response of the United States to this situation is not a sane 
one. American foreign policy, in 1950, has departed so far from 
reality that it can be adequately described only in psychiatric 
terms. The type of psychosis involved, “delusional insanity,” is 
that which results from inability of the personality to accept an 
existing situation of fact. Behavior is oriented with respect to a 
subjective world which differs from the unacceptable objective 
world. This results in actions which are out of adjustment to the 
real world. ` 


, 


Since what constitutes the “real” or “objective” world cannot 
in all cases be identified with certainty, it may be said that a certain 
degree of delusional insanity is universal and unavoidable. Clin- 
icians concern themselves, however, only with cases in which the 
patient's subjective world is greatly out of harmony with the evi- 
dence of his senses. It is a case of this degree that is found in 
Washington today. 

There are two lines along which delusional insanity can de- 
velop: (1) Toward “schizoid” conditions in which the personality 
shuts itself off from the world. The process is first noticeable in 
failure of appropriate emotional response, a “blunting of affect,” and 
continues with progressive inattention to the environment. (2) 
Toward “paranoid” conditions in which the personality maintains 
touch with the world of actuality by “reinterpreting” it through an 
ever-more-comprehensive system of delusions ministering to the 
paranoid’s self-esteem. The process begins with delusions of per- 
secution and soon proceeds to delusions of grandeur (megalo- 
mania); the characteristic attitude is of intense contempt and hatred 
for the rest of the world. The paranoid therefore becomes increas- 
ingly dangerous to others. 


Americans have before their eyes examples of both these ten- 


11 “The hydrogen bomb will give us military weakness rather than strength,” Hans 
Bethe, op. cif. 
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dencies. This is by no means surprising. The existing situation of 
fact, as set forth in the preceding section, is a terrifying one. There 
is a powerful‘impulse to minimize it or ignore it altogether (leading 
to the schizoid “solution.”) It is also a novel one, requiring for 
proper adjustment a considerable change in behavior patterns. 
It is understandable that men would rather ask for a change in 
others than alter their own behavior (leading to the paranoid “so~ 
lution”). Indeed, in a certain sense both of these pathological re- 
sponses are highly “normal”: they are the mental counterpart of 
the two primitive physical responses to danger, flight and combat. 
On the physical level these reactions of self-preservation are not 
only normal but necessary, and there is always a certain tempta- 
tion to carry them over to the psychological level; but the mind that 
` yields to this temptation abdicates its function. 


Schizoid Tendencies in American Policy 


The reader will not have to look far to discover in current writ- 
ings a good many examples of “emotional blunting” with respect to 
the coming atomic war. Some of this is inescapable: to experience 
emotions really commensurate with the situation we are in is simply 
a psychological impossibility. But I think psychiatrists would agree 
that feelings of complete tranquillity and satisfaction are strikingly 
incongruous to the existing situation of fact. 


Certainly such tranquillity was not the reaction of the American 
people to the news that hydrogen bombs, probably capable of 
obliterating in one stroke the largest cities together with all their 
suburbs, were to be produced in both the United States and Soviet 
Russia. Apparently tranquillity was the reaction of our leaders. 
“The fact that the results of war may be even more terrible in the 
future than they have been in the past does not change the facts . 
as to the direction of the road toward peace... All it means... is 
that we must be even more calm and even more steady than we have 
been in the past,” said Secretary Acheson on February 8, 1950. 
(The emphasis on the word “may” is mine: the use of this in- 
accurate word is in itself suggestive of a mental tendency to 
“soften” harsh reality). The next day, President Truman told re~ 
porters that “Our position hasn't changed a bit. There is no reason 
to reconsider the Baruch plan. There isn’t any use getting all 
steamed up.” Are these reactions fully normal? 


They are normal if it can be shown that the present policy of 
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the United States is demonstrably the best possible road to peace. 
The present policy of the United States, sharply restated by 
Acheson, is Peace Through Strength. So far as I am aware, no one 
has denied that the testament of history is that, even in the times 
when defense existed, this was the customary highroad to war. 
And now there is no defense. What, then, justifies our policy- 
makers in ignoring the historical evidence? Can it be that our de~ 
fenseless condition—the only new element in the situation—is 
actually supposed to confer greater validity on the policy of in- 
timidation? No one (as yet) has departed from sanity to quite that 
extent. What justifies the policy is the contention, asserted again 
and again, that we are faced with an enemy entirely different psy- 
chologically from those faced by nations in any previous time. The 
future of the world has been made to rest upon this assumption. Is 
it a sane one? - 

It is not a sane one. It consists of two postulates, one of which 
is an affirmation of the paranoid outlook, the other a schizoid 
rationalization. 

Postulate of Communist Diabolism: “The rulers of Soviet Rus- 
sia are by nature utterly malevolent and burn to do the United 
States all the harm they possibly can.” 

Postulate of Communist Rationality: “However, they are by 
nature utterly rational and uninfluenced by emotion. They adopt 
at all times, with cold and unerring judgment, the most profitable 
course,” 

It must be remarked immediately that these postulates, although 
characteristically psychotic, are not in themselves implausible. The 
first, in particular, I do not even feel justified in denying. Its para- 
noid character lies precisely in the fact that it attributes paranoia 
to others—the Communist rulers—yet there is much evidence to 
substantiate such a diagnosis. 

Neither is the second postulate necessarily implausible in itself, 
though it is certainly an astounding compliment to the mental 
powers of the men in the Kremlin—a compliment such as (one 
would have thought) only Communists would be willing to pay. 

But what condemns American policy as demonstrably schizo- 
phrenic is that these two postulates are incompatible. The Russian 
rulers may well be confirmed paranoiacs, and they may possibly be 
human calculating machines; but they cannot be both at the same 
time. 

Why is it necessary for our policy-makers to claim that*Stalin 
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is simultaneously a madman and the sanest man in the world? 
Was it in order to rationalize a policy which was adopted without 
use of the brain? The policy of “Peace Through Strength” requires 
no thought—to build up defenses is an automatic reaction to a 
disturbing situation. It was our immediate reaction, in 1945, to the 
shock of Russian intransigence. 


The impossibility of defending America against atomic attack 
was pointed out at once by the atomic scientists. ? A rational re- 
sponse to the new situation was not made: the traditional pattern of 
behavior was continued obsessively, though shown to be obsolete. 
This schizoid behavior demanded a rationalization. The first 
rationalization produced was of a typically schizoid character, be- 
cause it did not face up to the problem but merely put it off. It was 
alleged that Russia would take a very long time to produce atomic 
weapons—ten years, fifteen, twenty “—and that therefore (the 
non-sequitur is typical) there was no need to take the absence of 
defense against atomic weapons into account at all. This wishful 
thinking seems to have been responsible for the willingness of the 
United States negotiators to see the atomic control discussions of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission degenerate into a mere 
propaganda competition. 1 


When the Russians detonated their first plutonium bomb in the 
summer of 1949, this particular rationalization could no longer 


12 In One World or None, edited by Dexter Masters and Katherine Way (N. Y., 
mn Like Cassandra, this book prophesied catastrophe to come and was not 
eeded. 


13 General Groves stated before the McMahon committee (Hearings Before the 
Special Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate: (Vol. I, p. 62) that unless 
Russia had help and imported material from outside she could probably not build 
a bomb for twenty years. The same estimate was given by Vannevar Bush (op. 
cit.). In the summer of 1949 he was trying to impose this erroneous estimate upon 
the American public: in Modern Arms and Free Men (p. 40) Bush says that “It 
has also been grasped that the task of repeating what this country did under the 
pressure of war is no mean task and requires years of effort. Thus the time has 
been moved ahead when there may be two stocks of bombs of comparable and 
substantial size, and we have more breathing time than we once thought... We 
do not need an exact estimate; it is sufficient to note that opinion now indicates a 
longer time than it did just after the end of the war. Conditions may well be 
entirely different before the issue is faced squarely.” These portentous and 
“authoritative” reassurances had the misfortune to appear just after the Russian 
atomic explosion. In One World or None, Seitz and Bethe estimated five or six 
years (p. 49), Langmuir three years (p. 48). The correct figure, four years, 
turned out to fall between these estimates. 


14 For instances of lack of desire on the part of the United States to reach agree- 
ment, see the New Republic series on atomic control, April 3, 10, 17, 1950. Of 
course, the Russians also sought to avoid agreement. 
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serve. Was there, then, any thought of modifying our policy of 
Peace Through Strength? We have heard Truman and Acheson 
answer that question. The new and sinister situation of fact was 
greeted with schizoid inattention. It was said, truly, that the de- 
velopment had been foreseen. It was not said, what was also true, 
that it had at one time been admitted that U.S. policy was valid 
only until the advent of the Russian bomb. It was apparently felt 
that the only necessary response was to transfer all reliance from 
the torpedoed rationalization to another one (which had been pres- 
ent all along, though less prominently): the claim that because the 
Russian rulers are more rational than any national rulers have ever 
been before, the security of the United States can be ensured by 
making war unprofitable to them. That is, it is only necessary to 
arrange always to do more damage to them than they can do to 
us. * Thus by threat of retaliation, a defenseless America could 
keep the wolves at bay. 

The postulate of Communist rationality is crucial to this theory. 
For the effect upon ordinary men of offensive armament aimed 
against them is to arouse fear and hatred. A paranoid tendency to 
believe that the armaments are being built for the purpose of at- 
tack, rather than for the ostensible purpose of deterring attack, is 
inescapable. Consequently “defensive” (retaliatory) armaments are 
built up on both sides. The vicious spiral of the classical armaments 
race has set in. It has a classical ending: Eventually one party 
thinks he sees an opening, and in spite of the known heavy cost to 
himself, he attacks. Why? Because his rationality was eventually 
submerged in the rising paranoia of the deadly competition. Our 
policy-makers were obliged, therefore, to postulate that the custom- 
ary failure of prudence could not happen to the Russian rulers. 
This postulate was accordingly adopted. It was adopted because 
it was necessary in order to prove a desired conclusion, namely, 
the ability of armaments to contribute to the safety of the United 
States. This reversal of the logical process, “rationalization,” is 
characteristically non-sane. 

Is there any evidence that this postulate was adopted“for sound 
empirical reasons rather than for the maintenance of a schizoid 
delusion? There must be some, since the Politburo cannot be al- 
together irrational, but it is my impression that those who have 


18 This is in any case impossible, as was pointed out in Part I. The longer the 
armament race goes on, the greater becomes the destructive advantage, of the 
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stated the postulate have been remarkably unconcerned with render- 
ing it plausible. Let us have a few examples. 


The most important statement of the Postulate of Communist 
Rationality was George Kennan’s quasi-official one in 1947. 1° 
“The Kremlin has no compunction about retreating in the face of 
superior force: it does not get panicky under the necessity of re- 
treat. If it finds unassailable barriers in its path, it accepts 
these philosophically.” No evidence is given for this reassuring 
doctrine. " 


The “Schizoid Postulate” has been restated by Acheson in his 
crucial foreign-policy address. “What we have also observed over 
the last few years is that the Soviet government is highly realistic, 
and we have seen time after time that it can adjust itself to facts 
when facts exist.” He gives as examples the fact that military aid 
to Greece and Turkey, and the Berlin air-lift, did not result in all- 
out war. The inference drawn is that “vigorous” treatment of 
Soviet Russia will never result in all-out war; but surely, so bold a 
psychological postulate is scarcely proved simply by demonstrating 
that war has not as yet resulted. ** This is similar to arguing that 
a man who has survived chicken pox, measles and whooping cough 
must be immune to all diseases. 


16 Foreign Affairs, July, 1947 (under the pseudonym “X”). Kennan was chief of 
the State Department's policy planning branch at the time. 


17 Since 1947 Kennan has had time to reflect on the incompatibility of the Postu- 
lates of Diabolism and Rationality, and he now writes: “Official communist doc- 
trine is that most non-communist statesmen are panting to unleash military at- 
tacks on the Soviet Union; that they are restrained temporarily by the might of 
the Red Army ... but that eventually, unless world revolution or some devastating 
inter-capitalist war intervenes, the attack will come ... We can never be en- 
tirely sure that the Soviet secret police will not some day succeed either in con- 
vincing themselves and their masters that a capitalist attack is imminent, in which 
case they might feel that they had to move in order to get the jump on their 
enemies, or in causing those masters to make further _miscalculations similar to 
those they have occasionally made in the past...” (For an impressive array of 
major Soviet miscalculations to which the minimizing term “occasional” can hardly 
be applied, consult Winston Churchill’s Grand Alliance. This evidence alone 
should make clear the unreal quality of the Postulate of Communist Rationality.) 
Nevertheless Kennan still concludes that our security rests in continuing “to 
maintain a military posture which will make fighting us too expensive and danger- 
ous a task to be undertaken lightly. Let us not be diverted from our task by a 
morbid preoccupation with what could possibly happen if.” (Reader's Digest, 
March 1950). It is not a question of “what could possibly happen if”: the burden 
of proof is upon those who assert that it is not certain to happen. If this pre- 
occupation is “morbid,” then schizoid fact-denying fantasies are “healthy.” 


18 It should also be borne in mind that at the time of these “victories,” Russia was 
not yet able to destroy our cities. This is no longer true. 
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Examples of the postulate of Communist Rationality abound on 
all sides. 


Rigid in purpose though it is, Soviet Communism has its 
own peculiar doctrine of change to meet changing circum- 
stance. Soviet Communists are schooled to believe that the 
final assault must come only when the forces of anti-Com- 
munism are so rotted and so weak, and when the forces of 
Communism are so strong, that the outcome is calculably 
certain ... To hope that the prospect of mutual obliteration 
will alter the enemy's calculation of what pays and does not 
pay—of what does and does not constitute a situation as- 
sumed to be ‘ripe’ for final communist assault—is not idle. 
[Life, February 27, 1950: p. 31.] 

The rather widespread idea that we might ‘provoke’ an 
armed conflict by pursuing an offensive anti-Soviet and anti- 
communist policy is at variance with the facts of the situation. 
Communists are never provoked; if they sometimes seem pro- 
voked, that is only a rehearsed bit of acting for the sake of 
psychological effect on their opponents . . . Stalin is a prudent 
and patient man; he has never taken a big chance unless he was 
compelled to. [James Burnham, The Coming Defeat of 
Commanism, (N.Y., 1949) pp. 132, 128.] 


Winston Churchill himself, whose “Iron Curtain” speech at 
Fulton, Missouri, in 1946 may be said to have set the tone for sub- 
sequent American policy, is too sane to fall into step with its pres- 
ent lack of realism. On March 28, 1950, he told the House of 
Commons that: 


If penalties of the most drastic kind can prevent in civil 
life crimes or folly, we certainly have them here on a gigantic 
scale in the affairs of nations. There never was a time when 
the deterrents against war were so strong. But, if there is to be 
a breathing space, if there is to be more time, I feel it would 
be a grave mistake, perhaps a fatal mistake, to suppose that 


3 Burnham was once a Communist himself and might be presumed to know what 
he is talking about, were it not that we find he has changed his tune on the mat- 
ter. As it is, he presents a particularly instructive example of the psychological 
basis for the adoption of this rationalization. In 1947 he explicitly ‘rejected the 
Postulate of Rationality: “To assume, as do some foolish commentators, that fear 
of retaliation will be the best deterrent to an atomic war is to deny the lessons of 
the entire history of war and of society. Fear, as Ferrero so eloquently shows, is 
what provokes the exercise of force.” (The Struggle for the World, N. Y., 1947). 
What has happened in these three years to bring this author into the ranks of 
“foolish commentators"? The Russian atomic bomb. This rendered impossible his 
earlier, saner recommendation of overthrowing the USSR before it attained 
atomic armament, and forced him, if he was to continue to urge anti-communism, 
to adopt the formerly-despised view that the Russian bombs, though available, 
will not be used. 
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even if we have this interlude it would last forever or even last 
for more than a few years. 


The extra time that remains before war becomes inevitable 
must, he declared, be used in “the supreme effort which has to be 
made for a world settlement.” 

This cursory treatment of schizoid elements in current Ameri- 
can policy has confined itself to a single, fundamental instance: the 
reliance of the basic doctrine of “peace by intimidation” upon an 
assumption apparently derived from wishes rather than observa- 
tion. This is by no means the only instance that can be adduced, 
One could cite, for example, the acknowledged breakdown of the 
anti-communist policy in China and the frankly non-sane responses 
that have been made to that situation of fact: total passivity in the 
State Department, furious denial of reality in Congress. One 
ominous confirmation of the diagnosis, however, is too striking to 
ignore; there may be similar confirmations yet to come. James V. 
Forrestal, late Secretary of National Defense, came to his end in a 
manner whose significance cannot be overlooked. This man, one 
of the chief architects of American policy, collapsed mentally with- 
in two days after leaving his position. His reputation up to the 
very last moment, at least among those who supported the policy 
of military containment, was immense. He succumbed to what is 
called “operational fatigue,” a condition marked in this case by 
psychotic symptoms characteristic of schizophrenia.” 


Paranoid Tendencies in American Policy 

The temptation in high places to the schizoid withdrawal is 
primarily inspired, no doubt, by the unendurable frightfulness and 
the unprecedented inevitability of our fate in an atomic war. 
Hence it may be considered as a peculiarly “modern” phenomenon. 
Paranoid tendencies, however, are nothing new: they are to be 
expected in any nation engaging in an armaments race, and indeed 
in any individual made to feel that he is threatened by others. In 
all such circumstances a Postulate of the Enemy’s Diabolism force- 
fully commends itself to the emotions. “The enemy,” observing the 
resulting ‘growth of bitter feeling against him, naturally concludes 
that there are grounds for adopting a similar postulate of his own; 
his ensuing actions serve to confirm the first party in his original 
suspicions of the diabolic nature of his enemy, and a vicious spiral 
is under way. This regenerative process, which may be called a 


20 Delusions that Russia had already invaded the United States. 
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paranoia race, is a natural accompaniment of armaments races and 
is the reason that unless interrupted, they invariably explode in 
war. It is the existence of this paranoia race that forbids the con- 
current adoption of Postulates of Rationality. Armament races 
may begin with one party more paranoid than the other, but they 
tend to reach a state of high paranoia on both sides that is beauti- 
fully symmetrical. This state is unstable, and spontaneously 
explodes. 


I will cite only three important contemporary examples of the 
Paranoid Postulate (of Enemy Diabolism) as made by American 
leaders; others may be seen every day in the newspapers. 


It lies in the nature of the mental world of the Soviet lead- 
ers as well as in their ideology that no opposition to them can 
be officially recognized as having any merit or justification 
whatsoever. It must invariably be assumed in Moscow that 
the aims of the capitalist world are antagonistic to the Soviet 
régime. If the Soviet government occasionally sets its signa- 
ture to documents which would indicate the contrary, this is to 
be regarded as a tactical maneuver permissible in dealing with 
the enemy (who is without honor) and should be taken in the 
spirit of caveat emptor. (Kennan, Foreign Affairs, July 1947). 


I am not undertaking here to deny these entirely plausible accu- 
sations. I merely wish to point out the fact that to diagnose a pre- 
sumed paranoia in the enemy results ipso facto in an indubitable 
paranoid outlook of one’s own. As Kennan himself well says in 
the same article, “It is an undeniable privilege of every man to 
prove himself right in the thesis that the world is his enemy; for if 
he reiterates it frequently enough, and makes it the background of 
his conduct, he is bound eventually to be right.” Certainly our 
policy-makers have reiterated the enmity of Russia frequently 
enough, and have made it the background of their conduct; if they 
were not right before, they must be right by now! 


In part the Soviet government is ideological, and in part it 
is imperialistic, but in whole it is incompatible with the present 
achievement of a world situation which is based on peace and 
the maintenance of national independence and freedom... . 
I think we have discovered that even the simplest thing grow- 
ing out of the war, which is to make peace, perhaps not with 
your enemies but at least with your friends, has become im- 
possible. (Acheson’s February 8 speech; italics mine). 

The elemental fact of 1950: the enemy of the free world is 
implacably determined to destroy the free world. The makers 
and leaders of Stalinist thought have said again and again and 
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again that the object of Soviet Communism is “the victory of 
Communism throughout the world.” Their system is so ground- ` 
ed upon this objective that it has become a driving necessity. 
There can be no compromise and no agreement with Soviet 
Communism. (Life, op. cit.) 


Obviously the Postulate of Communist Diabolism, taken by it- 
self, implies war: note even Acheson’s use of the word “incom- 
patible.” It is in order to avoid this conclusion that communist ration- 
ality is also postulated. 

But although the Paranoid Postulate implies the inevitability of 
atomic war, it supplies its own solution to this difficulty; for 
paranoia, whose keynote is self-justification, furnishes an out- 
look on life that is complete and self-sufficient. In the paranoid 
ethical system, the duty of fighting the enemy is an absolute 
one: to weigh the consequences would be dishonorable and cowardly. 
For the enemy, being implacable, will conquer the world unless we 
conguer him. And, since he is diabolical in nature, conquest of the 
world by the enemy is the very worst thing that could possibly hap- 
pen to the human race. Therefore, if fighting the enemy means 
atomic war; if it means the destruction of most of the cities of the 
world; if it means the transformation of thousands of square miles 
into radioactive deserts; if it means man-made plagues; if it means 
the extinction of democratic government everywhere; if it means 
permanent radioactive pollution of the very oceans and of the air 
itself; if it means the death of all living things *—all of these are 
lesser evils. In the paranoid ethics, what Russia might do to us if 
we failed to threaten her militarily must be considered to be worse 
than the annihilation of the whole world. This is the fundamental 
article of the paranoid faith—and it is a faith. It is a fanaticism. 

To some readers, the above statement of the logical con- 
sequences of the paranoid postulate may sound extreme and fan- 


21 Jt is possible and even not too unlikely that it actually will mean this. Leo 
Szilard (Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, April 1950), has pointed out that world 
extermination can readily be accomplished with only a few large hydrogen bombs, 
simply by surrounding them with a substance (cobalt, for example) that absorbs 
neutrons to become a long-lived emitter of high-energy gamma rays. Enough 
radiative dust would be spread over the world to extinguish all life everywhere. 
Moreover, by this method it is “easier to kill all people in the world than just a 
part of them.” 

The use of neutron-absorbing substances to create pestilential radio-activity 
is not a technique that must wait on the advent of the hydrogen bomb: the pro- 
duction of virulent radioactive clouds in this way from plutonium bombs is al- 
ready a part of our—and Soviet Russia’s—armory. This is an especially effective 
way of rendering a whole city useless from the effects of a single atomic bomb, 
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tastic. Only a short-range view of human history could make it 
seem so, For many centuries religious fanaticism scourged Europe 
and Asia with total wars of appalling cruelty; * only in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was there a mitigation of the 
atrocities of war. A too-hasty optimism concluded during this 
brief lull that human nature had at last outgrown its youthful 
barbarism. Even the horrors of World War I appeared in retro- 
spect to be due to unfortunate misunderstandings rather than to 
actual abdication of sanity. 

It was left for our generation to discover that sanity is not, 
after all, our birthright: it must be consciously preserved and de- 
fended against a natural susceptibility to paranoia. The frightful 
and spectacular career of Hitler’s grossly paranoiac régime (which 
at first aroused only incredulous laughter) should have taught us 
all the lesson that fanaticism still works well-nigh irresistibly on 
the mind of man, Now we see another apparently paranoid empire 
—Stalin’s. Our reply to the challenge has been to accept the in- 
vitation to an armament race—a paranoia race. 


What reason is there to assume that the race will not run its 
course? Concretely—-what reason is there to believe that the 
United States would shrink from killing every living thing on 
earth? There is nothing inherent in our present policy, nothing 
inherent in the character of our citizens, to justify any such super- 
ficial assumption. I say this with assurance, because the theoretical 
justification, on the basis of the paranoid ethics, of universal an- 
nihilation has already been given, and it has aroused no widespread 
revulsion, ** Leo Szilard, among others, has reminded us how far 
we have recently advanced along the road that leads to the ulti- 
mate act of paranoid violence. He recalled: 


22 It is a matter of record that “religious” wars have been the most inhuman. 
This, of course, is due to the more uninhibited development of paranoia in such 
cases. “Those (paranoids) who believe that God shares in their delusions are 
most dangerous, because then they are not subject to laws of mere men.” W 
Biddle, Introduction to Psychiatry (N. Y., 1948), p. 201. í 


23 See Elmer Davis's lead article, “No World, If Necessary!” in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, March 30, 1946. This is not an isolated example: other 
logical thinkers have seen and stated the full consequences of the Postulate of 
Communist Diabolism. In The Struggle for the World (p. 129) James Burnham 
remarks that “I think there are some to whom it will appear better that mankind 
should altogether perish than that communism should thus conquer.” Burnham is 
an influential writer, whose present thinking runs parallel to the State Depart- 
ment’s and only a little ahead of it. 

On March 23, 1950, General Dwight Eisenhower, in the course of a decture 
“dedicated to the cause of international peace,” said: “Far better risk a war of 
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In 1939 American public opinion was undivided on the 
issue that it is morally wrong and reprehensible to bomb cities 
and to kill women and children. During the war, almost im- 
perceptibly, we started to use jellied gasoline bombs against 
Japan, * killing millions of women and children; finally we 
used the A-bomb. I believe that there is a general uneasiness 
among the scientists. It is easy for them to agree that we can- 
not trust Russia, but they also ask themselves: To what extent 
can we trust ourselves? * 


There is an old theological term that is useful to bear in mind, 
because it carries a reminder that paranoid ethics always lead to 
cruelty and inhumanity. The term is antinomianism. It is defined 
as the doctrine that “the moral law is of no use or obligation, on 
the ground that faith alone is necessary to salvation.” By “the 
moral law” is meant the proscription on violence and cruelty; Kant’s 
categorical imperative; the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the 
Mount: in a word, humanitarian ethics. 

In the paranoid ethical system, all values are considered to de- 
rive from the true faith, and none from any other source such as 
“the moral law”: this leads rigorously to the conclusion that the 
unbeliever has no rights that the true believer is bound to respect. 
This conclusion is not an abstract one, but was explicitly drawn 
and put into practice many times within the Christian Church, where 
it was rightly denounced as a heresy. 

The explicit antinomianism of the fiercely paranoid totalitarian 
states, Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, ® has been abundantly 
expressed in the liquidation of Jews and kulaks, to mention no 
other instances. And the antinomianism of the United States has 
been expressed in jellied gasoline, white phosphorus, and Hiro- 
shima. Perhaps we are not yet in the class of such first-rate anti- 
nomians as Genghis Khan and the Politburo; but the promised 
hydrogen bomb may be expected to change all that. 


possible annihilation than grasp a peace which would be the certain extinction of 
free men's ideas and ideals.” The word “certain” betrays the derivation from the 
Postulate df Communist Diabolism. 

24 We might also remember the companion military technique, the “anti-personnel” 
use of white phosphorus. Certainly those who actually witnessed the effects of 
burning phosphorus on human bodies will never be able to forget them. 

25 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, April 1950, p. 109. 

26 Kennan's description of the attitude of the Soviet leaders—‘‘no opposition to 
them can be officially recognized as having any merit or justification whatsoever” 
—shows the natural consequence of the antinomian belief that all truth is neces- 
sarily contained in the revealed religion of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, Naturally 
there Is none whatsoever left over for any dissenters, who are by definition 
enemies of the truth. 
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Now, the reader may have observed that ever since we entered 
upon the subject of paranoid tendencies, the tone of this discourse 
has tended to lapse into the emotional. There is a reason for this. 
The only “arguments” that can be brought against antinomianism 
are emotional appeals. In ethical questions there is no possibility of 
settling the issue by a scientific appeal to facts. The choice of 
ethical postulates is a free one. There is nothing I can urge against 
the antinomian ethics except to point out that it logically leads to 
the extinction (“if necessary”) of all life on the earth and that the 
actual implementation of this logical conclusion is about to become 
feasible. If one chooses to go along with Elmer Davis, General 
Eisenhower and Secretary Acheson in considering the prospect of 
general annihilation less disturbing than the prospect of what Rus- 
sia might do if she were not militarily threatened, he has the right 
to do so. The Golden Rule, a principle alien to man’s primitive na- 
ture, cannot be forced on anyone. 

One cannot even appeal to the resounding jargon of psychiatry 
to show that a paranoid (antinomian) ethical system is necessarily 
“wrong.” Although the paranoid’s conviction of his own importance 
can be shown to be an illusion, his egocentric ethics is not subject 
to objective refutation. In practice we observe the suspicious circum- 
stance that personalities built around this ethical system soon take 
to “correcting” facts themselves; but in principle the turn to de- 
lusion cannot be shown to be a necessary consequence. 


Il, The Road to Sanity 





At this point the reader is entitled to lodge a serious objection. 
“You have admitted,” he will remind me, “that there is substantial 
evidence to support the Postulate of Communist Diabolism, because 
the Stalinist régime is paranoid in character; how then can you fail 
to draw the customary conclusion that it is necessary for the free 
world to keep Russia under restraint? Talk of the Golden Rule is 
not appropriate to the situation in which we find ourselves.” 

If I fail to draw the customary conclusion, I do so precisely be- 


27 Insofar as paranoia takes on unquestionably delusional aspects, it acquires what 
should properly be called schizoid character. To carry on consistently on the 
paranoid basis without slipping into schizoid unrealism is of course a difficult 
feat, and consequently well-developed “true” paranoia is seldom observed (at 
least, in individuals), while paranoid schizophrenia and “paranoid conditions” (in- 
completely-developed paranoia) are common. (Because of this fact that paranoid 
trends usually wind up eventually in schizophrenia, there is a tendency eamong 
modern psychiatrists to group all delusional insanity under schizophrenia.) 
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cause I am convinced that the Stalinist régime is paranoid in char- 
acter. That is, I reject, as a schizoid wish-fulfillment fantasy, the 
Postulate of Communist Rationality. I will not take the space to 
support .this judgment by representative quotations from current 
Soviet publications. * I feel quite safe in saying that no one can 
spend fifteen minutes reading present day Russian writing from any 
source whatever without experiencing a sensation of panic at the 
pit of his stomach, and the conviction that he is in the living pres- 
ence of madness. ” 

Now, if the Russians are mad, we can be sure that the present 
armament race will take its usual course toward war; and that the 
war will take its usual course toward mutual annihilation. As we 
know, it is even possible that this final consummation will actually 
be achieved. So (if the reader is willing to postulate with me that 
this would be a bad thing) let us consider in what direction Ameri- 
can policy might profitably be changed. 

What does psychiatry have to say on the treatment of paranoia? 
“The prognosis is serious’; * “the prognosis is on the whole ex- 
tremely poor”; * “the prognosis is nil.” * There is complete agree- 
ment that if a paranoiac seems to be a dangerous case—and the 
U.S.S.R. is indubitably a dangerous case—there is nothing to do 
but confine him for the protection of society. The reader will now 
exclaim, “This is precisely what the United States is doing.” But it 
isn’t: it is trying to do it, and as it happens this is a very different 
matter. For we have nothing to work with, in our attempt at 
confinement (containment) but fear of retaliation, which is not 
effective on the insane, but only on the thoroughly calm and well- 
balanced mind. If Russia is mad, and we essay to confine her with- 
out having the actual power to do so, then war must come; it is not 
a matter of opinion. 


28 The genetics controversy, which has been documented in several periodicals 
and in books by Julian Huxley and Conway Zirkle, furnishes especially instruct- 
ive and convincing material to those interested in scientific matters, because it is 
so startling’an instance of “correction of reality” (schizoid-type delusions). 


29 See also, for example, Chapter III of Brickner’s Is Germany Incurable?, in which 
six paranoid traits are enumerated: the need to dominate, suspiciousness, me- 
galomania, falsification of history, strict logical thinking from fantastic premises, 
and “projection” (the attribution to others of one’s own evil impulses). All of 
them apply with striking fidelity to Soviet behavior. 


30 The Oxford Medicine, H. A. Christian ed., Vol. VII (Oxford, 1949). 
31 Henderson & Gillespie, Textbook of Psychiatry (Oxford, 1944). 
32 E. A. Strecker, Fundamentals of Psychiatry (N. Y., 1947). 
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The first answer that suggests itself is that we must acquire the 
actual power to confine her. And for this objective, there must be 
war. If there is to be war in any case, better now than later: delay 
means only that we will lose more cities when the inevitable hap- 
pens. The communist madmen must be “confined” by actual mili- 
tary conquest—the sooner the better, 


Now, logically the preventive-war solution is sound, But my 
own impression is that it is too late in the day to propose this 
strategy now. For one thing, the U.S.S.R. has atomic bombs—not 
many, but probably quite enough to make the campaign a hideously 
costly one for us. For another, no one has claimed that the military 
conquest of the Soviet Union together with China represents an 
easy or even a feasible task. ** A glance at the map is sufficient to 
show why. Only if we could hope for revolt within Russia could 
the thing be done. 

This brings up the third, and to me conclusive, objection: the 
psychological one. Preventive war would commend itself emo- 
tionally to no one but ourselves. The stigma of the “aggressor” is 
a heavy burden to bear when it is necessary to find faithful allies, 
and in this case it would be of paramount necessity to find them— 
not only in Europe and in Asia, but in Russia itself. Now, the fact 
is that we have no thoroughly reliable military allies either in con- 
tinental Europe or in Asia. Would we have firmer friends there if 
we decided to heat up the cold war? I think not! 


As for Russia, it must be true that there are many there who 
would ally themselves with the devil himself against their com- 
munist oppressors, * but in order to consider the country properly 
“pacified,” it would be necessary to win the support of the ma- 
jority. If Americans behave exactly as Marx, Lenin and Stalin 
have predicted all along that the capitalist world will behave—if 
we confirm in detail the current propagandistic horror-tales about 
“imperialist warmongers’—-who will win the support of the ma- 
jority of Russians? Will it not be the all-wise little father in the 
Kremlin, who so truly warned his people of the base designs of the 


33 George Fielding Eliot, If Russia Strikes (Indianapolis, April 1949), argued for 
the feasibility of preventive war, but this was before the fall of China and the 
Russian atomic bomb. 


34 A surprising number of Russians in the territories overrun by Hitler received 
the Germans as saviours, before they discovered that they had exchanged the 
frying pan for the fire. See, for example, Peter Pirogov, Why I Escaped dNew 
York, 1950). 
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imperialist beasts? And can we ever conquer Russians in such a 
frame of mind? If we could, we should undoubtedly go right ahead 
and do it; but I do not believe the thing can be done. 

The conclusion I reach, for which I claim no infallibility, is that 
the forcible confinement of the U.S.S.R. is impossible. 

We have no choice but to propose voluntary “confinement.” 
Naturally, in order that such a proposal shall have some chance of 
acceptance, we must offer an inducement. The only adequate in- 
ducement is to offer to submit to precisely the same treatment 
ourselves, 

Now, here are bald statements. How do we clothe them in 
concrete meaning? Remember that the reason for committing para- 
noiacs to an asylum is to protect society against their violence. In 
this sense, a nation is for practical purposes “committed to an 
asylum” when it is no longer able to wage war: i.e, when disarm- 
ament is enforced within that country. We must therefore propose 
to the Soviet Union that all nations permit themselves to be dis- 
armed under international police inspection. The teeth of national 
paranoia would thus be drawn. Such an “international insane asy- 
lum” has a more familiar name: minimal world government. 

This solution by voluntary universal “commitment” cannot be 
dismissed as fantasy. It is the way in which the United States was 
actually formed. * It is the basic program of all world-federalist 
organizations. Among many others, Senator Millard Tydings, 
Chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, has appealed 
for it as an urgent necessity. He pointed out in his speech * that 
proposals for atomic disarmament alone (“atomic control”) are fu- 
tile, since the outbreak of war cancels all controls: it is war itself 
that must be controlled. © 

This, then, is the necessary and sufficient proposal that must be 
made by the United States. But we cannot stop here, for the likeli- 
hood that the proposal will find immediate acceptance is small in- 
deed. To be sure, the Soviet Union has itself called for world 
disarmament {most recently at the 1948 UN Assembly in Paris), but 


35 Of course, powers more extensive than that of merely keeping order were 
assigned to the United States, and this would be a good precedent to follow, for 
the provision of other governmental functions increases the vitality and stability 
of the system erected. 


36 February 6, 1950. 


37 The same conclusion was reached in the admirable New Republic atomic- 
control proposals (April 17, 1950). 
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unless the diagnosis of paranoia is entirely at fault, we may expect 
excuses to be found when the bluff is called. Where will this leave 
us? It will leave us practically nowhere. To have proposed the 
correct and sane solution will unify our own country (insofar as it 
is itself sane) and arouse respect in Europe; but it will not help us 
in Russia, where it will be told that we have proposed Anglo- 
American world empire. We will still have the problem of treating 
a dangerous paranoid case, as we do at this moment. 

According to the psychiatrists, this problem is not a hopeless 
one. Although full-fledged paranoia can scarcely be cured, it appears 
that this is not necessarily true of incompletely-developed paranoid 
conditions. “To the extent that the paranoid symptomatology is 
based upon actual experiences, it is possible to hope for amelioration 
or cessation of the symptoms.” * This gives food for thought. “In 
the genesis of paranoia the role of inferiority feelings is very con- 
siderable.” “The reactions of the mentally ill must be taken at 
face value and responded to honestly . . . Threatening or lying is 
intolerable.” * “It is exceedingly important that the physician 
avoid a critica] attitude and gain the confidence of the patient... 
Great care should be exercised both by the family of the patient 
and by the hospital personnel that their attitude toward the patient 
be not such as may stimulate aggressive or revengeful feelings.” * 
“A critical attitude must be rigorously avoided.” # 

From this we see clearly enough what our program will have to 
be. It is, as is to be expected, a program that goes dead against the 
grain of our own paranoid tendencies: but in order to encourage 
sanity in others it is necessary to strive for sanity in ourselves. It 
is not, however, a program entirely devoid of official support: Sen- 
ator Tydings has proposed the essential structural feature, and 
Senator Brien McMahon has proposed a constructive strategy of 
persuasion. McMahon's speech (February 2, 1950) was greeted 
with extraordinary enthusiasm, not only by the public but in Con- 
gress itself, which gave him an ovation such as is seldom won from 
those hard-shelled politicians. For a moment—until Acheson put 
the extinguisher on—a new spirit of hope stirred throughout the 


38 Oxford Medicine, Vol. VII, p. 352. 

38 Henderson & Gillespie, op. cit., p. 378. 

40 Biddle, Introduction to Psychiatry, p. 202. 

41 A. P. Noyes, Modern Clinical Psychiatry (N. Y., 1948) p. 408. . 
42 Oxford Medicine, Vol. VII, p. 58; Henderson & Gillespie, op. cits p. 379. 
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world when sane men had the courage to speak in the United 
States Senate. But both of these men limited themselves to pro- 
posing proposals. This is not enough. We can propose arms con- 
trol to Russia and propagandize our proposals until we are blue in 
the face, but if in practice we continue the armament race, it is 
nothing but words, words, words. “Threatening is intolerable”: 
there is nothing ambiguous in this statement. 

Barring a near-miracle, all proposals will get exactly nowhere 
unless and until we ourselves initiate unilaterally the disarmament 
we have proposed. “The first problem is to do away with mutual 
fear and distrust. Solemn renunciation of violence—not only with 
respect to means of mass destruction—is undoubtedly necessary.” 
So said Albert Einstein on February 12th. 

So after all these words, the fundamental issue turns out to be 
very simple. Whatever words we utter, the fact is that we will 
either continue the arms race or abandon it, and that no reasonable 
hope of peace appears if we continue it. In other terms, we will 
either continue in the time-honored way to meet paranoia with 
counter-paranoia, with results that are predictable, or we will 
revolutionize human affairs by having the courage to risk sanity. 
The results of this are not predictable, since it appears that it has 
never been tried. But if the world is to endure at all in the presence 
of continuously increasing powers of destruction, someone, even- 
tually, will have to refuse the call of paranoia. Why should it not 
be the United States? Is sanity, as it now seems to be, really be- 
yond our powers? 

We must dispose of the specter of the umbrella. Unilateral dis- 
armament is not appeasement. Appeasement of paranoiacs—grudg- 
ing and piecemeal relinquishment—is useless, as we saw with 
Hitler. There is nothing piecemeal about this, it should not be done 
in a grudging spirit, it relinquishes nothing that is of any value to 
us (unless we are interested in destroying Soviet cities simply for 
the sake» of destruction), and it is not directed at paranoiacs. The 
paranoiacs in the Kremlin may, indeed, take the American abdica~ 
tion of the arms race as a sign of “weakness.” Possibly they would 
so prevail upon their colleagues as to respond by the military oc- 
cupation of Europe. “ This is a chance that will have to be taken. 


43 Infvasion of America itself is, of course, a sheer military impossibility. We 
could be atom-bombed, to be sure, but the reader who chooses to envision this as 
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It is a chance that we are taking all the time, since Europe cannot 
defend itself against the Red Army. So far as Europe is concerned, 
the only difference would be that in the event of Russian invasion it 
would suffer only Russian invasion; not Russian invasion and 
American atom-bombing, as in the present military arrangement. 
Many people seem to see the possibility of Russian invasion of ` 
Europe as a more immediate and frightening danger than the near- 
certainty of obliterative atomic war. I suggest that this is a para- 
noid value-judgment, and is not shared by the majority of the people 
of Europe. 

But the policy of sanity is not aimed primarily at the highly- 
developed paranoiacs who now dominate Russian policy. These 
men are able to dominate because they are able to make correct 
predictions of Western behavior, and insofar as American behavior 
is non-paranoid we can bring their infallibility into perilous ques- 
tion. I think it cannot be doubted that in the higher echelons of 
the Communist Party, even in the Politburo itself, there must be 
men who are not wholly submerged in paranoia. These more 
rational men are, obviously, not the ones now in power, and the 
more hostility we show to the Soviet Union the less is the chance 
that they will ever come to power. The policy of sanity aims to 
bring them to power. 

Note that a counter-revolution of the Russian people is not 
proposed, I wish we could share Senator McMahon's optimism, “ 
but it is dubious whether such a thing is at all possible under pres- 
ent circumstances. Moreover, Western attempts to instigate revo~ 
lution would be the best possible way to confirm the paranoid 
teachings of Leninist theory and to consolidate the naturally xeno- 
phobic Russians against the “foreign wreckers of socialism.” Un- 
fortunately, Russia is not ripe for revolution by any efforts of ours. 
It is to the ruling class that we must make our bid for sanity. Pos- 
sibly there is no sanity there, but so extreme a suspicion is itself 
part of the paranoid outlook we must learn to reject. 


the Russian reaction should recall that we can be atom-bombed no matter what 
we do, and ask himself seriously whether American hydrogen bombs or American 
unilateral disarmament offer a stronger motive to the Kremlin to take this drastic 
step. 


44 McMahon's proposal to breach the Iron Curtain with propaganda to the Rus- 
sian people implies that the Russian people are to influence the policy of their 
government. If they are to do any such thing there will have to be a democratic 
counter-revolution in the USSR. 
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Concretely, the policy of sanity calls for the following steps, 
none of them at all easy to put into practice: 


(1) The proposal of world federal government having at 
least the power of enforcing * total disarmament. 


(2) On Russian refusal, actual erection of such a government 
by all willing nations. Membership left open at all times to 
the U.S.S.R. 


(3) Total disarmament by the “partial world federation” 
under inspection by all nations, including Russia. This in- 
cludes physical destruction—for example, by sinking in the 
ocean—of practically all of the American stockpile of fissile 
materials; dismantling of Oak Ridge, Hanford, and Los Ala- 
mos; demobilization of armed forces and abolition of the De- 
partment of “Defense”; destruction of all secret military re- 
search and its records, except such as can be made public. 
The process can and should be carried out without revealing to 
Russia any military secrets, since she can have no sane reason 
for knowing these. 4 


(4) Contribution of ten billion dollars a year (two-thirds of 
the money saved on armaments) in a world-federal cooperative 
“Point-Four” program of social and economic aid to all coun- 
tries—including the Russian empire. (It is no use dangling 
this aid as a reward for submission, as proposed by McMahon. 
That is bad psychology, because of the unfavorable connota- 
tions of the word “bribe.”)  ' 


If this program still fails to change Soviet behavior, there was 
no hope in any case, 

Let us sum up the situation of 1950. The United States is con- 
fronted by a powerful empire of dangerously paranoid character, 
whom we cannot coerce, and against whose violence we are power- 
Jess to defend ourselves. There is no prospect that these conditions 
will change. Our choice is this: Should we respond, as nations have 
always done and as we are doing now, by counter-paranoia, “an 


45 Enforcement is the responsibility of an international police force armed with 
small arms. It is therefore not feasible unless the disarmament is total. For fur- 
ther details and problems concerning the organization of world federation see 
federalist books, e.g. Vernon Nash's comprehensive discussion in The World 
Must Be Governed, (N. Y., 1949). 


46 See Daniel and Squires, A Road to Atomic Peace (The Christian Century 
Foungation, Chicago, 1949). This pamphlet is much the best treatment of the 
atomic-control question that has yet appeared. It does not go so far as the 
present article. 
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attitude such as may stimulate aggressive or revengeful feelings”? 
Or should we “run completely counter to the traditions of our 
leaders” by summoning up the unheard-of courage to lead the way 
to sanity? “ 


Unhappily, I have no doubt as to which answer will be given. 


Alexander D. Mebane is an organic chemist and the author of 


Whither Must I Fly?, a taxonomic study of current plans for a 
warless world order. 


át This was Senator McMahon's phrase in dismissing unilateral disarmament in 


his February 2, 1950 speech. He could not have been considering Christ as 
one of “our leaders.” 
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VICTOR’S INJUSTICE: 
THE TOKYO WAR CRIMES TRIAL 


By George F. Blewett 


The author of the following article was the American defense attorney 
for Tojo in the Tokyo war crimes trial. Overshadowed by the earlier and 
more sensational Nuremberg trial, the Tokyo court attracted far less attention 
in the United States. But, as Mr. Blewett suggests, it may have even greater 
import for the moral and political position of this country. 

The first indication that the United States would place a sweeping con- 
struction on the term “war criminals” was found in the basic directive to the 
Allied Supreme Commander of November 1, 1945. This directive, prepared 
by the War, Navy, and State Departments, ordered General MacArthur to 
arrest and hold suspected criminals in the following categories: 


(a) All members of the Supreme Military Council, the Board of Field 
Marshals and Fleet Admirals, the Imperial General Headquarters, and the 
Army and Navy General Staffs. 

(b) All commissioned officers of the Gendarmerie, and all officers of 
the Army and Navy who had been important exponents of “military national- 
ism and aggression.” 

{c) All key members of ultra-nationalistic, terrorist, and secret patriotic 
societies, 

(d) All persons believed to be war criminals or named in Allied fists 
of suspected war criminals. 


Hundreds of politicians, publicists, generals, and admirals as well as 
lesser personages were taken into custody under this directive. What their 
fate was to be waited on the Moscow meeting of Foreign Ministers in 
December 1945, In Moscow Secretary Byrnes and Foreign Ministers Bevin 
and Molotov established the Far Eastern Commission “to formulate the 
policies, principles and standards” by which Japan was to fulfill its surrender 
obligations, At the same time, General MacArthur was given authority to 
issue all orders necessary to carry out the terms of the surrender. With this 
authority he established the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East in January 1946. 

It was not until the following April 3rd that the Far Eastern Commission. 
issued a policy decision saying that the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers should have the power to appoint special international courts for the 
trial of Far Eastern war criminals, MacArthur appointed the first nine mem- 
bers of the Tribunal on February 15, 1946, representing Australia, Canada, 
China, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Soviet 
Union and the United States, India and the Philippines were added later. 
Most of the judges were from second grade courts and neither the French 
nor Russian members understood either of the official languages of the trial, 
English and Japanese. Before this group on April 29th, twenty-seven 
Japanese were charged with criminal conspiracy in planning, preparing, 
initiating or waging a war of aggressioa, and with murder. 

æ The majority declared that all defendants were guilty in varying degrees. 
Seven were sentenced to hanging, sixteen to life imprisonment, and the 
remainder to terms of seven to twenty years. 
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HE TRIAL OF EX-PREMIER TOJO and twenty-six oddly 

assorted, largely elderly co-defendants became one of the long- 
est criminal trials in history. It may also prove to have been the weird- 
est. The indictment of fifty-five counts, charging the men with con- 
spiracy against the peace and with murder, covered a seventeen-year 
period of history. At one time or another during these seventeen 
years, all twenty-seven had been prominent in the political, military, 
and diplomatic life of Japan. 


The trial was conducted with solemnity and extreme dignity. It 
had highly dramatic moments; evidence of political intrigue among 
nations, long buried in “top secret” files, was revealed for the first 
time, Witnesses testified in a host of languages—Chinese, Mongol- 
ian, Russian, Dutch, Spanish, French, Indian, American lawyers, 
before an international court presided over by an Australian High 
Court justice, cross-examined their own countrymen on hitherto 
secret policies of state. The trial was fully and ably covered by 
world-wide press and radio services. Nevertheless, the trial met with 
a generally apathetic reaction in the United States. Perhaps it took 
place too far away and was too protracted to evoke much public in- 
terest. The defendants, other than Tojo, were largely unknown to 
the American public, and the very lengthy presentation of evidence 
by the prosecution did little to individualize the defendants. (It is 
a curious fact that the prosecution seldom referred to the accused by 
name.) 


Yet far-reaching issues were involved in the trial, issues which 
are not likely to have been settled by the verdict of the Tokyo 
tribunal. The basic fact is that the victorious powers tried twenty- 
seven leaders of the defeated Japanese nation for violation of ex post 
facto law. Because the charter of the International Military Tribun- 
al, which created this law, was issued by a General of the U. S. 
Army; because the Chief of Prosecution was a prominent American; 
because American lawyers defended the accused; because the de- 
fendants were in the custody of the U. S. Army throughout their 
imprisonment; because the costs of the trial were met by funds 
from the U. S. Treasury; because the only review of the judgment 
was by an American general; and because seven of those found 
guilty by a majority of the court were hanged by Americans;—for 
all these reasons—the long-run effects of the trial are likely to be 
far more damaging to the prestige of the United States than to any 
other nation represented on the Tribunal. 
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The Questionable Legality of the Trials 


The juridical basis on which the trial was conducted lay in the 
section of the Potsdam Declaration which proclaimed: 


We do not intend that the Japanese shall be enslaved as a 
race or destroyed as a nation, but stern justice shall be meted 
out to all war criminals including those who have visited cruel- 
ties upon our prisoners. 


The Charter setting up the International Military Tribunal 
took the form of a general order. It prescribed the procedure to be 
followed, and, more important, defined the law to be applied to the 
case, which was binding upon the Tribunal. Many of the counts in 
the Indictment overlapped, but the heart of the case was Count 1, 
which followed the Charter, and charged: 


That all the defendants together with other diverse persons 
participated in the formulation or execution of a common plan 
or conspiracy, the object of which was that Japan should secure 
the Military, Naval, political and economic domination of East 
Asia, of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and of all countries 
bordering thereon, and of the world, and for this purpose should 
alone or in combination with other countries having similar ob- 
jects wage a war or wars of aggression against any country or 
countries which might oppose that purpose. 


Out of this charge of “conspiracy” were born most of the other 
crimes alleged in the Indictment. 
The Tokyo trial was patterned after the Nuremberg war crimes 

trial. While the Prosecution sought to establish precedents in the 
Nuremberg proceedings, the Defense stressed the fact that there 
were very specific differences in the post-surrender situations of 
Germany and Japan. The Tribunal, speaking through its President, 
ruled from the bench that Nuremberg established no precedent for 
the Tokyo trial, and that the Court was not bound by Nuremberg to 
any degree. Nevertheless, it accepted the concept of international 
‘law created specially for Germany, and distinctions generally were 
resolved against the Japanese in the dock. 

` The opinion in the Nuremberg trial concerning the law of its 
Charter states as follows: 


The making of the Charter was the exercise of the sovereign 


legislative power by the countries to which the German Reich 
unconditionally surrendered: and the undoubted right of these 


1General Order No. 26, as amended; January 19, 1946. U.S. Dept. of State 
Bulletin, March 10, 1946, p. 361. 
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countries to legislate for the occupied territories has been recog- 
nized by the civilized world. 


It was represented at Tokyo that the German government ceased to 
exist in May, 1945 through conquest by the Allies, or what is com- 
monly known as debellatio in legal parlance. The Allied Powers, 
therefore, could have exercised rights of sovereignty in the terri- 
tories over which they had complete control. If they had been so 
minded, they could have set up a Tribunal to punish those persons 
they disfavored by laying down an ex post facto law, or they might 
have gone further and disposed of them by executive action without 
any trial at all. 

The basic legal distinction between the position of Germany and 
Japan, which the Defense attempted to establish, arose from the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the armistice in each case. Unlike Germany, 
Japan was not at the time of its surrender overrun by the Allied 
Forces. The Japanese mainland was still unoccupied, and Japan was 
then in a position to offer strenuous armed resistance. It was there- 
fore contended that “The Instrument of Surrender’ was in the na- 
ture of an international agreement between existing governments 
which should be interpreted in the light of international law. 

The language of the Instrument of Surrender expressly recog- 
nizes the continued existence of a Japanese Government, with speci- 
fic obligations to the Allied Powers: 


We hereby undertake for the Emperor, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and their successors to carry out the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration in good faith, and to issue whatever 
orders and take whatever action as may be required by the 
Supreme Commander for the purpose of giving effect to that 
Declaration. 

The authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Govern- 
ment to rule the State shall be subject to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers who will take such steps as he 
deems proper to effectuate these terms of surrender. 


If Japan’s obligations to the Allied Powers by the terms of surrender 
were not unlimited, the situation was different from Germany and 
there were limits to the legal demands which the Allied governments 
could make on Japan. Japan had a right to insist that those limits 
should not be overridden and the Allies had duties to observe. The 
criteria for these rights and obligations were set forth in the Potsdam 
Declaration which constituted part of the Instrument of Surrender. 


What Are “War Criminals?” a 
It was argued at Tokyo that the term “war criminals’ in the 
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Potsdam Declaration should be construed in its strict sense accord- 
ing to the well known canon of criminal law. The Charter issued by 
General MacArthur had defined “war crimes” to include: 


Planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a declared or 
undeclared war of aggression, or a war in violation of inter- 
national law, treaties, agreements and assurances, or participa- 
tion in a common plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment of 
any of the foregoing. 


However the Defense held that there was no justification for ex- 
tending the meaning of this term to include so-called “crimes against 
peace” and “crimes against humanity.” This novel idea, put forth 
for the first time at the London Agreement of August 8, 1945, after 
serious opposition by the British and Russian delegates, contemplat- 
ed only the trial at Nuremberg. Not until much later did the Prose- 
cution decide under an erroneous conception to adopt the same doc~ 
trine at Tokyo. . 

The Defense argued that if it was really intended to try highly 
placed administrative officials, including—ironically enough—some 
instrumental in negotiating the surrender, for so-called “crimes 
against peace” and “crimes against humanity,” it would have 
been so stated at Potsdam. The only qualifying phrase in the Pots~ 
dam Declaration was, “those who have visited cruelties upon our 
prisoners of war.” This phrase was probably intended to apply to 
civilians, but it was not an amplification of the concept of war 
crimes. Significantly, it was not relied upon to substantiate the major 
charges in the Tokyo Indictment. 

The Potsdam Declaration was announced on July 26, 1945 and 
the London Agreement was signed several weeks later on August ° 
8th. This made it doubtful that the makers of the Declaration had in 
mind the London novel interpretation. No testimony was given at 
the trial relating to the London conference although the Defense 
made an unsuccessful attempt to secure the notes of the London pro~ 
ceedings. So, in the absence of evidence establishing the legislative 
intent of the term “war crimes,” the counsel for the accused insisted 
that the construction be in accordance with that given treaties uni- 
versally. i 

"War crimes” and “war criminals” are well established terms in 
the law of nations. War crimes comprise violations of certain recog- 
nized rules regarding warfare committed by members of the armed 
forces and other persons. These crimes include the ill-treatment of 
prisoners of war, all hostilities in arms committed by individuals 
who are not members of the armed forces, espionage, war treason 
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and marauding acts. Committed especially in the field of operations, 
they are usually dealt with summarily by military courts. The De- 
fense did not differ from the traditional view in regard to the pun- . 
ishment of persons convicted of these crimes. 


During the course of the trial, however, it became clear that but 
for the expansion of the term “war criminals” and the inclusion of 
the limited doctrine of “criminal conspiracy,” very few 
if any of the Japanese defendants could have been found guilty. 
This was not entirely the case at Nuremberg where actual positive 
evidence was uncovered proving crimes of war under international 
convention by the German accused. In some instances defendants 
admitted complicity in war crimes before the Tribunal. It is possible 
that most of the Germans brought before that Tribunal could have 
been tried and found guilty on the charge alone of committing con- 
ventional war crimes. 

By contrast, in the Tokyo trial, there was a sparsity of factual 
evidence introduced against the defendants as individuals through- 
out the proceedings. The name of a defendant was rarely mentioned. 
Day after day the Japanese sat in the dock, dozing or staring off 
into space, barely aware of their part in the courtroom drama. Some 
defendants played such minor roles in the Prosecution’s presentation 
of the case that attorneys and attendants constantly had to look at 
the official Seating Diagram to identify the defendants in question. 


The Character of the Evidence 

In presenting evidence on the maltreatment of prisoners of war, 
the Prosecution relied mainly on written statements, but several wit- 
nesses testified in person. In no instance did a witness on cross ex- 
amination give direct testimony against a defendant. In the majority 
of instances the witnesses did not see a Japanese officer of higher 
rank than a Colonel during their captivity. In most cases the Com- 
mandant was a junior officer or sergeant, and at times the guards 
were Koreans. 

Much of the evidence was plainly irrelevant. Long days were 
spent in discussing poppy growing in China. For weeks the Court 
listened to the Russians “prove” their charge that Japan for years 
prepared to wage aggressive war against the U. S. S. R. The Rus- 
sians produced little evidence against any individual, consuming 
most of their time in typical war plans of the General Staff and 
border skirmishes. But since this was a trial of the vanquished by 
the victors, no mention was made of the Soviet Union's attack on 
Japan in Manchuria, despite treaty obligations, only a few days be- 
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fore the surrender. The French followed the Russian example and 
concentrated on the invasion of Indo-China. They, too, failed to 
offer direct testimony on war crimes. 

The Pearl Harbor attack itself did not consume much time as 
only Tojo of the defendants knew of it beforehand, which he freely 
admitted. Although much evidence was placed upon the record re- 
lating to the Japan-America diplomatic negotiations, neither Nomura 
nor Kurusu was indicted. In all the long story of the Burma-Siam 
railway construction, a truly horrible unfolding of famine, disease 
and death, the only defendant named was Tojo, and he was found 
guilty, for: 


. . . he advised that prisoners of war should be used in the 
construction of the Burma-Siam Railway, designed for strate- 
gic purposes. He made no proper arrangements for billeting and 
feeding the prisoners, or for caring for those who became sick 
in that trying climate. He learned of the poor conditions of the 
prisoners employed on the project, and sent an officer to in- 
vestigate. We know the dreadkul conditions that investigation 
must have found in the many camps along the railway. The only 
steps taken as a result of that investigation was the trial of one 
company commander for ill-treatment of prisoners. Nothing 
was done to improve conditions. Deficiency diseases and starva- 
tion continued to kill off the prisoners until the end of the pro- 
ject. 


The charges against him were considered by the Tribunal as coming 
under the heading of “War Crimes.” 

The incident termed the “Bataan Death March” was of supreme 
moment to all Americans concerned with the trial. Aside from the 
Pearl Harbor attack it was one of the very few events during the 
long trial which pertained almost exclusively to members of our own 
armed forces. The testimony of those who were called as witnesses 
by the Prosecution rendered a story of brutality, abject confusion, 
intolerable suffering and noble sacrifice. It should be noted that 
numerous Japanese, both military and civilian, were tried and con- 
victed by Military courts set up in the Philippines in connection with 
this and other outrages. 

In the International court at Tokyo no defendant was named in 
the evidence with the possible exception of General Tojo. He admit- 
ted that in 1942 he knew something of the conditions at Bataan, and 
that in 1943, while in the Philippines, he made inquiries but took no 
action. Here the peculiar Japanese system of distinct responsibility 
as between the General Staff and the War Ministry came into the 
picture. General Homma was commander in the Bataan area at the 
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time, and he was tried in Manila and executed. Nevertheless, the 
Tokyo tribunal found Tojo guilty under the heading of “War 
Crimes,” in these words: 


His [Tojo’s] explanation is that the commander of a Japan- 
ese Army in the field is given a mission in the performance of 
which he is not subject to specific orders from Tokyo. Thus the 
head of the Government of Japan knowingly and wilfully re- 
fused to perform the duty which lay upon the Government of 
enforcing performance of the Laws of War. 


Tojo and the members of his cabinet who voted for war on De- 
cember 1, 1941 readily admitted their participation in this act in pre- 
trial interrogation, where they were not represented by counsel, and 
in direct testimony before the court. Tojo in his individual defense 
testified: 


It was solely upon the Cabinet and the Supreme Command 
that the responsibility lay for the political, diplomatic and mili- 
tary affairs of the nation. Accordingly, the full responsibility 
for the decision of 1 December 1941 for war is that of the Cabi- 
net Ministers and members of the High Command, and absol- 
utely not the responsibility of the Emperor. 

The Defense wondered many times how and on what basis these 
particular men had been selected, out of all the Japanese in public 
life, as major war criminals, particularly when the Indictment span- 
ned the years from 1928 to 1945, during which seventeen separate 
Cabinets had governed the nation. Four accused had been members 
of the Tojo cabinet. No more than two from any other Cabinet sat 
among the accused. There were none from several Cabinets although 
many were still alive. Of the twenty-seven Japanese brought before 
the International Military Tribunal for trial as major war criminals 
many played little part in the Pacific War, and some of them partici- 
pated not at all, Prior to the termination of the trial one accused was 
pronounced insane and one died. Some of these men might have been 
tried for violations of the conventional laws of war but conviction 
would have been difficult perhaps in the absence of direct personal 
guilt. Suzucki, for example, a member of the Tojo cabinet, was 
found guilty under charges falling under alleged “Crimes against 
Peace” and sentenced to life imprisonment, but was found “not 
guilty” under the conventional war charges. All the defendants were 
held to be guilty under Count 1 of the Indictment, charging a con- 
spiracy for planning or waging aggressive war or a war in violation 
of international treaties, agreements and assurances. = 

It seems to follow that if punishment was to be meted out to 
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Japanese who accepted responsible governmental posts during the 
years from 1928 to September 1945, it was essential that the broad 
outline of criminal accusation and procedure be based fundamentally 
upon a new theory of international law. That novel concept, not re~ 
sorted to before the Nuremberg trials, accomplished its purpose 
equally well at Tokyo. 


The Dissenting Opinions 

Among many neglected aspects of the Tokyo war crimes trial, 
the fact that four of the eleven Allied judges filed dissenting opin- 
ions bears further publicity. These opinions were not read by the 
Tribunal despite the objection of Defense Counsel. The opinions 
were apparently prepared individually and showed a variety of 
viewpoints. The dissenting judges represented India, Netherlands, 
France, and Australia. The remaining justices, representing Canada, 
Great Britain, U. S. A., China, Russia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippines were thought by the Defense to have prepared the 
majority judgment of the Tribunal in concert and in secrecy. The 
compilation of the long decision and the preparation of the some 
250 copies required was performed by Tribunal employees lodged 
under United States Military Guard at Hattori House in Tokyo and 
under the supervision of officers of the United States Army, who 
constituted the Tribunal Secretariat. 

It is significant that Justice Pal, an Asiatic and the only deep 
student of international law on the bench, should have disagreed 
utterly with the Prosecution’s theory of liability. In a 1900-page 
opinion, Judge Pal expressed his disbelief that there was legal proof 
of a criminal conspiracy to wage war, a term which he found inex- 
plicit and irrelevant as a basis for the indictment of one set of 
national leaders as opposed to another. He found that the evidence 
showed that the Japanese leaders acted entirely within the frame- 
work of their Constitution and that there was no dictator nor 
conspiratorial clique in Japan. Although the trial was held in 
accordance with the Potsdam Declaration, the term referring to 
war criminals in that Declaration did not say who these criminals 
were, Even if it had, a mere declaration of intent could not have 


given the Allies any legal right to define “war criminals” in a 
manner that suited their policies at the moment. 


The Justice from India pointed out that the implication of total 
guilt applies to the heads of all the states engaged in war. If the 
principles presumably established by the trial were altered only in 
detajl, the surviving Allied leaders could be brought before an in- 
ternational tribunal accused of conspiracy to wage aggressive war. 
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The legal terms by which the Japanese implemented their foreign 
policy were always meticulously exact according to international 
law as it actually existed as exampled in the treaties signed with the 
various states of East Asia. If the moral indignation of the con- 
querors had really succeeded in supplanting that old complex of 
legality with a more ethical one, the fact of that change would have 
had to be established historically and legally before it could be 
applied. 

In the matter of waging aggressive war in violation of internation- 
al treaties, Justice Pal stated that the presumed new order of inter- 
national life and the “new character of the international community” 
had escaped his observation although he had searched for it care- 
fully. One by one he examined the technical grounds alleged to have 
rendered war illegal, and one by one they failed under examination. 
The Geneva Protocol, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the horror of war, 
mankind’s heightened sense that war is intolerable—all this he con- 
sidered, Yet in his view the weight of these arguments, individually 
and collectively, could not counterbalance the actual practice and cus- 
tom of the present international “community” of acting on a basis 
of national sovereignty. 

In treating of personal guilt Justice Pal found not one shred of 
direct evidence showing that the Japanese leaders on trial ordered 
atrocities against the Allied populations and soldiers. If they had, 
they would, in his opinion, have rendered themselves liable to pun- 
ishment as war criminals in the strict sense—ordering or committing 
rape, murder, pillage, etc. Not every act by the head of a state is an 
act of state. But the heads of the Japanese state were not, from the 
evidence, a party to such atrocities as were committed by the 
Japanese soldiery any more than American leaders were party to 
such atrocities as may have been committed by the American forces. 


Does the Tokyo Trial Contribute to the Future Peace? 

To a student or practitioner of international law, the Tokyo war 
crimes trial can only be a source of disquiet and uneasiness. Not 
only were basic departures from long-accepted Western legal tradi- 
tions tolerated, but a patently double standard was applied to the 
leaders of the victorious and defeated nations. Whatever educative 
effects upon the Japanese people may have been hoped for by the 
Allied Powers, it is likely that the trial appeared to them as a mock- 
ery of law and as an object lesson in hypocrisy. 

There are some people who may still cling to the belief that the 
Tokyo trial, as well as its Nuremburg counterpart, will have value 
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in deterring national leaders from pursuing diplomatic and military 
policies which may lead to war. In the case of Japan, of course, unique 
constitutional changes have been made that constitute a renunciation 
of the right to make war. However, the basic circumstances of the 
nation have been altered so completely as a result of the war and the 
American occupation that it would be rash indeed to assume that 
the constitutional changes were inspired by the lesson of the trials. 
On the other hand, it is undeniably true that the new interpretation 
of war crimes is exerting no deterrent effect upon leadership of the 
Soviet Union, the United States, or any other power now taking cal- 
culated risks of war by arming against each other. In each of these 
nations men continue to respond to slogans of national interest and 
self-defense, and they labor in the military, diplomatic, and political 
fields without consciousness of participating in a “criminal conspiracy 
against the peace.” Nor do they appear to be anxious that the Nur- 
emberg-Tokyo precedents may be used against them if their coun- 
tries should be on the losing side of the next war. One regretfully 
concludes that the “new international morality” invoked at Tokyo 
and Nuremberg is still in the dim realm of the future. 
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THE SAAR PROBLEM IN 1950 


By Hans Rothfels 


HE CONVENTIONS OF MARCH 3, 1950, which were con- 

cluded between France and the Saar government refer to a 
territory smaller in size than Rhode Island, with a population of 
somewhat less than a million. 

Why, then, bother about an area of such tiny proportions at a 
time when the future of whole continents is at stake? Today, even 
a comparatively small affair is part of an indivisible whole. More- 
over, this may prove to be a test case of principles, attitudes and 
methods, the implications of which are far-reaching. Faced with 
these considerations and with the clash of French and German views 
on Chancellor Adenauer’s proposal for a Franco-German “union,” 
American public opinion has been puzzled. A clarification of some 
basic features is therefore necessary. 


I. The Historical Argument. 


Among the matters to be straightened out, the historical aspect 
of the Saar problem is not unimportant. One can hear that the Saar 
has been a "trouble spot” over which French and Germans have 
“always” been fighting—or at least “for the last 1100 years.” In 
other statements the Saar region is confused with Alsace or Lorraine, 
and said to have been part of France since the 17th or 18th centuries. 

The simple truth of the matter is: 

(1) The Saar never existed as a territory before 1919. It was 
and is an integral part of the German Rhenish territory. 

(2) Up to 1792—with the exception of a fifteen year episode— 
the region around the river Saar was in possession of a number of 
feudal and ecclesiastical princes, mostly German though sometimes 
shifting in loyalties. 

(3) The area was returned to the German Confederation after 
Napoleon's final defeat and given to Bavaria as well as to Prussia. 

(4) The Saar lies at least twenty miles to the east of a language 
frontier which has been remarkably stable since the early Middle 
Ages. a 

Efforts to detach the Saar from Germany are in some respects a 
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last remainder of a Western program of German dismemberment, 
the unsound and undemocratic character of which has long been 
acknowledged. At Teheran, President Roosevelt submitted a plan 
for the division of Germany into five autonomous states and two 
internationally controlled areas: the Kiel Canal and Hamburg; the 
Ruhr and the Saar. This program was never implemented.) It met 
with Soviet obstruction, and in any of its re-appearances lends itself 
to strengthening the crusade against “western imperialism’ and 
“colonialism.”” More important, dismemberment is at variance with 
the American policy of denouncing, as Secretary Byrnes did in the 
case of the USSR, any encroachment upon ifdisputably German 
territory. 

Thus, with some minor “provisional” frontier revisions in the 
West, the de facto detachment of the Saar stands out as an illogical 
remnant of an outworn concept. It undermines the moral and 
political position of the Western allies in their protest against a 
policy of dismemberment and of the creation of faits accomplis in the 
East. This aspect alone would make the Saar problem a critical one. 
The point to be examined is, whether or not there exist exceptional 
circumstances which justify dismemberment in this case. 

That the historical argument is extremely weak can hardly be 
doubted. The Saar has been a contested area for three centuries and, 
except from 1815-1919 and 1933-1944, France has “always been 
there,” as Abel Verdier puts it.2 But it should be added that France 
was “there” as a conqueror, nibbling away at a defenseless area (“le 
petit Rhin”) and gaining full possession for two brief periods only, 
1682-1697 and 1792-1814/15. In both cases, it was a European 
coalition which returned the Saar to Germany. Moreover the two 
episodes were too short to exert strong influence. Frenchmen moved 
in, to be sure, but in small numbers and mostly in connection with 
the troops which garrisoned the fortress of Saar-louis (Sarrelouis), 
the creation of the Sun-King. No “dual culture” came into being 
which makes the Saar region different from the Rhineland in general, 
and in spite of some early revolutionary enthusiasm and Napoleonic 
plebiscites there could be no doubt about the German feeling of the 


1Philip E. Mosley, “Dismemberment of Gerraany,"" Foreign Affairs, April 1950. 


2The author is greatly indebted to Professor Helmuth Hirsh of Roosevelt Col- 
lege who put the draft of an article on recent publications on the Saar and 
other*materials at his disposal. The French Information Service was also very 
helpful in furnishing documents. 
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Saar population, as it manifested itself in 1797, in 1809 and in 
1814-15, 


Il. The Versailles Treaty and Its Effects 


It is commonly agreed that Clemenceati’s “150,000 Frenchmen 
in the Saar” were a fake. Nor can the defensive assertion of Tardieu 
be sustained that the Saar population became Germanized- and 
Prussianized after 1815. This thesis still lingers on today and has 
gained some popularity. It is contradicted, however, by the fact that 
there were few people at the Saar who needed to be “Germanized” 
and that the rapid increases in numbers of inhabitants which occurred 
during the century was caused not by a “Prussian” mass invasion, 
but by a high birth rate and by a large influx from the neighboring 
regions. The ethnic composition remained essentially the same. 


Ii. The Establishment of the Saar. 


France struggled in vain to have her annexationist claims to the 
Saar considered in the treaty of Versailles, Instead an area was 
created with somewhat artificial boundaries and a suspended Ger- 
man sovereignty. It was placed under the League’s administration. 
France received the ownership of the mines, and a plebiscite was to 
be held after 15 years. In case it decided for union with Germany, 
the latter had to re-purchase the mines with gold. While this can 
hardly be called a specifically democratic solution (the people them- 
selves had no say and were represented by a small advisory body 
only), the compromise may be said to have satisfied immediate 
needs, It increased French security and strengthened the French 
economic potential; above all it compensated France for the losses 
by destruction from which her own coal mines had suffered. The 
Saar basin was to serve as a sort of “reparation province.” As far as 
the French coal production was concerned, this function had been 
fulfilled years before the plebiscite took place. 

In the plebiscite 417,119 voted for union with Germany, 4,613 
for the status quo and 2,124 for union with France. For a long time 
the Saar plebiscite was acknowledged as an international model in 
management and execution.? More recently, however, some doubt 
had been cast upon its correctness. The Memorandum of the Bonn 
government of March 9, 1950 which contains the official reply to 


3 While not perfect, says Miss S. Wambaugh, it was the first plebiscite in which 
she pie were completely neutral.” The Saar Plebiscite, (Cambridge #940) 
p. ‘ 
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the Franco-Saar agreement, insists upon the 90.7 per cent majority 
of German votes in 1935, and this is the conventional interpretation. 
While one has to take the possible impact of Nazi propaganda and 
coercion into account, there are even indications that the ballot 
boxes may have been tampered with. But to conclude that the 
plebiscite was a “comedy” or a “gigantic hoax” over-reaches the 
point. Nazi pressure, fear of retaliation and additional viewpoints 
or measures may have swelled the number of votes for Germany, 
but it is safe to assume that the number of votes for Germany would 
have been much greater, had the plebiscite been taken before Hitler's 
accession to power. On January 6, 1935, the participants in a mass 
meeting, held by the status quo movement, took a solemn oath that 
they would work for return to Germany, once the Nazi regime was 
removed. And the present Prime Minister of the Saar, Johannes 
Hoffmann, published a proclamation which ended with the words: 
“With Jesus Christ for Germany—against Hitler.” 

In view of such documentation the vote for the continuance of a 
special regime under the League meant favoring a suspended solu- 
tion. This tends to corroborate the Saar’s almost unanimous adher~ 
ence to Germany. The question then arises: What new factors are 
in evidence which justify a resumption, however modified, of the 
French Saar policy of 1919? 


IV. The Effect of World War II. 

After five years of new and terrible sufferings, which Germany 
had imposed upon France, the viewpoint of retaliation and the desire 
for security and economic compensation revived with great strength. 
This is understandable enough. Yet it seems obvious that from a 
military point of view the possession of some strategic square miles 
has lost the meaning which Richelieu and Louvois attributed to it and 
which Louis Napoleon endorsed when attacking at the Saar in 1870. 
The more up-to-date need of controlling armament and heavy in- 
dustry could be taken care of within the general security scheme of 
the Allies or, even better, within a European scheme; it would neither 
necessitate nor justify a change of frontiers, 

The French “imperialism,” of which some Americans are in- 
clined to speak, may be a “reflex of caution,” but this does not make 


4See Helmuth Hirsch, “The Saar Plebiscite,’ The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
vee Pee 1946); Gauthier Gebelein, Za France et le Problème Sarrois, 
(Paris . 


5 Se@Jean Revire (Robert Herly) in Le Monde Francais, March, 1950, p. 364, 
The writer is vice-president of the Association francaise de la Sarre. 
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it more promising. The economic viewpoint, then, is undoubtedly 
the stronger one, at least at first sight. It refers not only to some 
complementary relationship between the iron ore of Lorraine ‘(which 
was restored to France) and the Saar coal as well as between the 
steel facilities of both regions, but implies also that the acquisition 
of industrial plants and mines is a sounder reparations policy than 
their dismantling. By winning over the good will of the mass of the 
Saarlanders, says Verdier, France will “gain one of the most tang- 
ible compensations for what the war cost us.” 

Granting all this and also a certain traditionalism of French 
policies, the question which arises more specifically seems to have 
two aspects: 


(1) Has the Saar population changed its mind and shifted 
its loyalty from Germany to France? 

(2) What international basis exists for detaching the Saar 
from Germany? 


Or is the policy of France, which led to, and was climaxed in, the 
March conventions, essentially a unilateral one, unauthorized by 
democratic processes and Jacking the sanction of public law? 


V. The Saar Population. 


The first of these questions has, of course, to dò with some im- 
ponderable considerations. In 1928 “L'Association francaise de la 
Saare” had already been founded in Paris. Its president was the 
Commandant Lanresac, among its members many were military men. 
Its chief aim was to influence public opinion. After World War II, 
Saar refugees, some of them French citizens by now, returned to 
their homeland and a francophil movement (MRS), amply supplied 
with money, began to play a part in Saar politics. How big a part is 
hard to gauge. But after the shattering experiences of the Nazi 
regime and the destruction by bombardment and warfare, it is no 
wonder that the Saarlanders looked forward to the “liberators” — 
first the American 5th army (May 1945), then the French forces 
(July 1945). 


. 


6 The weekly Le Fait du Jour, edited by André-Fribourg in Paris since April 
1946, states, (No. 52, p. 10), that the MRS (Mouvement pour le Rattachement 
de la Sarre) “controlled” 150,000 members in 1947. It is probably no accident 
that the same author repeats the thesis of the 150,000 “Saar Frenchmen” of 1919, 
(ibid., No. 19, p. 14). In Documents and State Papers, U.S. Dept. of State, 
October 1948, p. 442 it is pointed out, that the movement favors “political as 
bhi as economic annexation of the Saar to France” and is “well-supplied with 
ungas. 
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The main question seems to be, however, whether or not the 
French separatist policy has found the approval of the majority of 
the people and whether or not the Saar government had valid title 
to conclude conventions endorsing the autonomy of the Saar and its 
economic union with France. It is the French thesis that free and 
“absolutely” democratic elections were held at the Saar (communal 
elections in September 1946 and March 1949; an election for the 
diet in October 1947), resulting in an overwhelming victory for the 
two coalition parties (CVP and SPS) which had committed them- 
selves to the French solution and that, in particular, the elections for 
the diet amounted to a true “plebiscite.” 

This thesis is open to grave doubts. It was not only bitterly at- 
tacked by the Communist party of the Saar (which polled 8.4 per 
cent of the votes in 1947, but also and with devastating arguments by 
the West German Social Democrats.” The most detached observer 
cannot fail to notice certain facts which were bound to affect the 
elections: The presence of the French ‘‘Sureté’” with discretionary 
powers in the censorship of letters, in the tapping of telephone wires 
and in the expulsion of people; the curtailment imposed upon the 
freedom of assembly and press; the French control of the broad- 
casting system. Nor were economic and psychological incentives ne~ 
glected. A Saar territory separated from Germany would not have 
to share the full consequences of defeat; the prisoners of war were 
to return at an earlier date, food rations were to be raised beyond 
the starvation level of the French occupation zone; and, above all, 
dismantling of plants and unemployment could be avoided. 

It may be an exaggeration to characterize (as German authors 

‘do) the elections of October 1947 as a "stomach vote.” But it is 
certain that the circumstances preceding election day were very 
peculiar. No major party wanted to take a stand against the obvious 
economic advantages which were promised, and no one wanted to 
be expelled, as numerous persons were immediately before the elec- 
tion. As a matter of fact, a Committee, appointed by the military gov- 
ernment, with all parties represented but with half of the members 
chosen from the MRS and a separatist (Joh. Hoffmann) as chair- 
man, had worked out a draft statute, the preamble of which accepted 
the French program. But no secret ballot was taken within the party 
caucuses; nor was the statute made an issue of the election campaign. 





T News from Germany, published by the Executive Committee of the Social 
Demgcrats in Germany, April 1950. Also in annex to: Die Sozialdemokratic und 
das Saarproblem (Hannover, 1950). 
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When a leading newspaper tried to publish the draft eight days be- 
fore the election, censorship intervened. Only a Communist paper 
succeeded at the last moment in bringing the text into the open. 
Copies which in limited numbers were sent to the town and village 
magistrates remained largely untouched. The problems of the ‘‘de- 
nominational school” and of “socialization” were the real bones of 
contention during the campaign. 

In no way, therefore, can the election of October 1947 be called 
a plebiscite regarding the political fate of the Saarland. Nor was 
the acceptance of the statute a “free” one. When some of the elected 
deputies showed signs of reluctance, the French Governor, M. 
Grandval, had them summoned in the early morning of November 
6. He declared that all promises of better food supplies and of 
stopping dismantling would be forfeited, unless “the unanimous 
goodwill of the people of the Saar” was clearly evidenced. Under 
such circumstances the statute (which expressly rules out as un- 
constitutional any amendment of the preamble) was accepted after 
only two plenary sessions and with only two dissenting votes of 
the diet. While the French Military Governor retired into the role 
of a High Commissioner, heavy pressure continued to be exerted 
by the Saar government. The threat of expulsion is always present. 

Two recent ordinances which tried to make the foundation of 
new parties dependent on unanimous approval by the cabinet and 
to outlaw any fundamental criticism of the statute, were found so 
much smacking of totalitarian practices, that they had to be tabled. 
The very proposal of such measures suggests that the government 
does not feel at ease. And whatever the accuracy of local reports,’ 
there is certainly little basis for claiming a democratic mandate of 
the Cabinet Hoffmann. 


VI. International Aspects of the Separatist Policy. 
Turning from the first to the second question, that is from that 


8The New York Times, January 26, 1950, (Lansing Warren) reported from 
Saarbrucken that the people of the Saar “appear . .. completely apathetic.” 
The New York Herald Tribune sounds a more original note by stating (Saar- 
brucken February 11, 1950}: “The people show a typically German acceptance 
of higher authority. Measures-which would have called for an immediate gen- 
eral strike in politically conscious France cause scarcely a ripple here.” On the 
other hand two German correspondents who visited the region recently report 
that 70 per cent of the electors are dissatisfied with the present status. They 
observed that the MRS has completely lost out and that “silence” character- 
izes the Saar people of today, a silence behind the wall of which the government 
and the governed look at each other “from time to time almost like adversaries.” 
~ The report has been published in Frankfurter Hefte, April 1950, a leftwing 
Catholic periodical which emphatically advocates a European union. 
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of the democratic to that of the international legitimacy of separat- 
ism, one may briefly recall the fact that immediately after the Pots- 
dam Conference General de Gaulle demanded the outright annexa- 
tion of the Saar. This was rejected. Thereafter the modified demand 
of Foreign Minister Bidault for permanent political control of the 
Saar, its detachment from occupied Germany and its economic 
union with France, gained headway, although not without incidents. 

When in December 1946, the French military governor in the 
Saar established a customs barrier, while giving only a few hours 
notice to the Control Council, General Clay protested this “uni- 
lateral French action.” He was then informed by the State De- 
partment of a letter in which Secretary of State Byrnes had stated 
“that while our government would not approve such action, neither 
would it oppose it.” In his Stuttgart address (September 1946) Mr. 
Byrnes had already said he did “not feel” that the United States 
could “deny” the French Saar demands contradictory as this was 
to the simultaneously proclaimed principle of not supporting “any 
encroachment on territory which is indisputably German.” 

A further step was taken at the Moscow Conference in April 
1947. Here Secretary of State Marshall as well as Foreign Minister 
Bevin declared themselves in favor of the French Saar Memorandum, 
accepting it in principle though reserving “the definite detachment 
of the Saar to the peace settlement.” While, of course, no Four 
Power Accord was reached, seven months later, at the London Con- 
ference, the American delegation went on record for the support 
of a proposal which “tends to integrate the territory of the Saar 
with France economically and to organize it politically on the basis 
of autonomy and self-government.” 

From there on the story is linked with the American attempts 
to reconsolidate West Germany economically and politically, an 
attempt which gave France a strong bargaining position. Nonethe- 
less, in spite of repeated efforts, the Quai d’Orsay did not succeed 
in gaining an internationally accepted basis for its Saar policy. When 
in March 1948 Mr. Bidault was attacked by a Communist deputy 
in the Chamber because of his “unilateral actions,” he answered, 
that France had asked fourteen times for an agreement and that 
the government would not go so far as to humiliate itself by asking 
for a fifteenth time! At best it could be said, as the French have 
pointed out, that there existed a sort of ““gentleman’s assent” on the 
part of British and U. S. foreign ministers along broad lines.? But 


Se 
s This has been recently endorsed by Secretary of State Acheson (January 8, 
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leaving aside technical reservations (regarding the reduction of in- 
flated boundaries and the readjustment of reparations) which have 
been taken care of, there was always the question of making any 
solution subject to the peace conference. In a semi-official American 
paper of October 1948 it is clearly stated that international agree- 
ment is still lacking for the new situation.® And again: “France 
hopes to secure de jure confirmation of the present de facto status 
through an international charter, but at present it is not at all 
certain that such approval will be forthcoming.” This contrasts with 
Mr. Bidault’s declaration in the Chamber on June 13, 1948: “... We 
have no reason to ratify something which is settled for all time.” 

Accordingly French actions since the establishment of the cus- 
toms barrier in December 1946 have all been directed toward mak- 
ing a provisional status permanent and supplementing detachment 
from Germany with integration with France. This statement is not 
intended to cast doubt upon the honesty of Mr. Bidault or his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Schumann. Both have repeatedly proclaimed that France 
does not pursue in the Saarland the aim of political annexation or of 
degermanization, But certain undercurrents cannot be overlooked. 
The MRS, for one thing, has always taken the view that economic 
union must in due time be duplicated by political union, and that the 
Saar “cannot be independent.” Its Chairman asserted in 1948, that 
the French measures now being undertaken are only milestones 
on the way towards annexation. In fact the question may be asked 
whether a small country, when economically and financially united 
with a large one, can fail to be absorbed. Moreover the economic 
tie-up is only one among other, military and diplomatic, social and 
cultural. Even symbols like the “national holiday” (14th of July) 
are to be in common. And a “dual culture,” which might be a good 
thing for a borderland, is certainly questionable in value when im- 
posed artificially, as by the creation of a bilingual university. 


VII. The March Conventions. 


It is against this background of facts and precedents that the 
conventions of March 3, 1950 must be seen. The stir they have 
caused is not limited to West Germany. They were defended by 
the French Foreign Minister, Mr. Robert Schumann on the ground 


1950) who stated that the United States had supported and would support the 
French position; but he continued to say that the “political future of the Saar was 
a matter which should be determined by the peace treaty.” = 


10 Documents and State Papers, vol. I, (October, 1948) pp. 436-447. 
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that they do not create something entirely new but merely improve 
upon the situation and strengthen the autonomy of the Saarland. 
There is truth in that. Direct French administration in many internal 
matters is going to cease, and the High Commissioner is turned into 
a diplomatic representative. Yet he retains a veto power against all 
laws which affect the economic and financial union with France, 
or “international” obligations or the “independence” of the Saar. 
In addition, as mentioned before, the statute (article 103) makes 
any change in the basic principles of integration with France un- 
constitutional. How in view of these facts does M. Schumann feel 
able to assure the world that by the next election in 1952 the Saar 
population will be able to express itself anew (on basic prin- 
ciples)? The same formalistic attitude appears in other parts of his 
statement. Yet the fact remains that the general convention (the first 
among five) not only solidifies an accomplished fact but sets out 
to establish a de jure status of separation from Germany by contract 
with a government whose authority for such a transaction is, to say 
the least, highly debatable. Moreover, there is, in the general con- 
vention, not the slightest reference to a ratification or possible 
reconsideration of the matter at the time of a peace settlement. 
This omission seems to be all the more deliberate as in the 
more technical conventions the recourse is not precluded. Regarding 
the exploitation of the Saar railways, the preamble states that none 
of the following dispositions is meant to prejudice those by the 
peace treaty. In the convention about the mines the French govern- 
ment promises to support the claim to ownership on the part of the 
Saar territory at the time of the final settlement. The convention 
then goes on to say that, with the reservation that the property rights 
are subject to later approval, France receives a lease of the mines 
for fifty years, a lease which becomes effective immediately. 
Chancellor Adenauer has protested the disposition of railways 
and mines which, in his view, the Saar government has no right to 
“sign away.” But outside the sphere of principles, that is in eco- 
nomic and technical problems, a compromise should be thoroughly 
possible. While the complementary relationship between the Saar 
and Lorraine is acknowledged, it is no less true that the Saar needs 
the German market. As to the steel industry an American analysis 
states," that with the abnormal demand declining "Saar companies 
may find it difficult to compete for French markets which have 


e 
1 Ibid., p. 447. 
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already been captured by French industry.” For the Saar’s own 
sake as well as for the sake of a European integration, an interna- 
tional statute seems urgently indicated. The Memorandum of the 
Bonn government suggests such a solution: an international Saar 
authority as an extension of the Ruhr statute. In fact, proposals 
along this line had been made before, by Guy Mollet, the secretary 
general of the French Socialist party, as well as by Germans in 
official or semi-official . positions. 

The trouble rests with a policy of faits accomplis which, while 
not aiming at union of the Saar with metropolitan France (though 
possibly with a federal empire), certainly tries to establish a 
definite separation of indisputably German land. Secretary of State 
Acheson in his statement of January 18, 1950, admonishes the Ger- 
mans not to forget their responsibility for the war and the conse- 
quences thereof. But he also states that it would be very wise for 
the French “not to take any action which would make difficult the 
relations between France and Germany or the general integration 
of Western Europe.” The last viewpoint seems to be the crucial 
one. In view of the need of unifying rather than splitting up Western 
Europe the conventions of March mean a blow to the feeling of 
solidarity which, with the Strasbourg experiment, is now taking 
shape and an impairment of the principles upon which peace can be 
built. While the correspondents of the New York Times have 
largely accepted the French arguments, an editorial on the “Saar 
Agreement” (March 3, 1950) speaks with unusual harshness of 
“this but thinly disguised annexation” as part of a “Richelieu 
policy.” In addition the paper calls most of the German protests 
“unwarranted” since they come from a nation which hailed its own 
conquests and which should be the first to accept the results of de- 
feat inflicted under the principles which it has worshipped. This 
actually amounts to the sharpest possible verdict of the methods 
applied by France in this case. ` 


VII. The Schumann Proposals. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to conclude this discussion on a 
critical or pessimistic tone. The German answer showed conscious- 
ness of the need to satisfy vital French interests and to offer con- 
structive proposals. In spite of passionate discussions in the Bonn 
parliament, the route to Strasbourg has not been barred and after 
the elapse of two months M. Schumann came out with his bold 
proposal of a “Franco-German Coal and Steel Pool” to which Mr. 
Adenauer has responded almost enthusiastically. While one ha®to 
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wait for an analysis of details and implementations, the feeling of 
relief is understandable. 

Yet it does not seem improper to sound a note of caution. The 
plan recalls old ideas of the ‘twenties’, then propagated by Loucheur, 
by Francois-Poncet and by Hugenberg. While such a pool may be 
of great importance in removing French fears of the German eco- 
nomic or war potential and in making frontiers less relevant, it would 
mean the establishment of a capitalistic combine, very much exposed 
to social as well as international criticism and would certainly mean 
a gigantic cartel, But this should not be the last word, and any sign 
of a concrete rapprochement, which would make the Saar a bridge 
rather than a stumbling block, is deserving of praise. It is to be all 
the more regretted that France by unilateral, precipitous action has 
created so great an obstacle, psychologically and materially. It will 
not be easy to live down the widespread belief that: “Plus ca 
change, plus c'est la meme chose.” 


Hans Rothfels is a member of the history department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the author of The German Opposition to Hitler. 
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AMERICAN BLUNDERS 
IN FAR SOUTHERN ASIA 


By Wilbur Burton 


S THE RESULT OF rational analysis, the most obvious ob- 
jective of American foreign policy throughout Eastern Asia 
might be viewed as the abetment of Moscow. Certainly the course 
pursued by the United States has been and continues to be a total 
failure from the point of view of checking the growth of pro- 
Soviet sympathies. 

On the one hand, mere material and diplomatic assistance to 
French, British and Dutch imperialism, or to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
remnants on Formosa, can do no more than maintain creaky and 
corrupt facades of nominally anti-Communist factions. On the 
other hand, such Communist nationalist leaders as Mao Tse-tung 
and Ho Chih-minh are inevitably bound closer to Moscow—for 
countering Washington. Meanwhile, the worst of foreign and 
native exploiters batten on American subsidies—indirectly if not 
directly; unrest among the masses and factional fighting mount; 
there can be little real effort by anyone on any basis, communist” 
or “democratic,” for the solution of ancient problems. All long- 
standing and anti-white animosity is—both naturally and by Soviet 
propaganda—more and more concentrated against America; and in 
any international showdown, as at present, virtually all Asiatics will 
be united on one issue: virulent anti-Americanism, 


I 


I am here dealing primarily with Far Southern, or Southeastern 
continental, Asia—British Malaya, Burma, French Indo-China, and 
Siam (or Thailand)—but brief note must be taken of their relation 
to all the Eastern Asiatic and Western Pacific area, and to Europe 
as well. 

There are many mainland repercussions to what is going on in 
both the Philippines and Indonesia. No politically conscious Asiatic 
regards the Philippines as independent—-so long as the United 
States has military bases there and is supporting a governmen?in 
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Manila which is waging war on the Red-led peasant revolutionaries, 
the mass of whom are solely inspired by a desire to own the land 
they till and would equally follow Christ or Marx for this end. Nor 
do politically conscious Asiatics view the “Republic” of Indonesia 
as much more than an American-Dutch establishment which was de- 
signed to delay the real independence of the islands. 

This is not to say that many Asiatics may not approve—on 
anti-communist grounds—of Washington's course in the Philippines 
and pro-Dutch machinations in Indonesia; but as the late veteran 
American diplomatic official, William Franklin Sands, candidly 
put it in Our Jungle Diplomacy’ neither intelligent Asiatics nor 
Latin Americans are ever willing to accept our “pious protestations” 
at face value. And, as Sands added, few Americans have the 
imagination to ask how they are regarded abroad. A politically 
conscious Asiatic might be said to be, by definition, a profound 
Spenglerian skeptic in all politics, native or foreign; and he can only 
view—approvingly or disapprovingly—such a regime as that es- 
tablished in Batavia (Jakarta) as a neo-imperialistic antithesis of 
real national freedom. 

It is equally patent that whether Washington directly helps the 
Dutch, British, and French colonial regimes in Asiatic areas, none 
could have continued after World War II if it were not for Ameri- 
can subsidies to The Hague, London, and Paris. It may deceive 
Americans, but not Asiatics, that Washington has sometimes speci- 
fied that funds to the British, French, and Dutch governments must 
not be used for warfare in the Western Pacific or Asia. The 
Chinese, especially, were the world’s first bookkeepers, and no 
people have a better appreciation of the art of juggling accounts! 

The Chinese Communist triumph has been of vast ideological, 
psychological, and tangibly physical consequence throughout 
Southeastern Asia and the Western Pacific. The ideological and 
psychological effects may be briefly brought together. Nowhere in 
the world is the adage so true as in Asia that nothing succeeds like 
success—yor fails like failure; but Communism among Asiatics may 
become as antinomian as Christianity did in Russia. Here we come 
again, and it cannot be too much emphasized, to the deep Speng~ 
lerian skepticism which pervades all Asiatic political thought. 
This is not to say that no Asiatics are capable of being Communist 
(or Christian) saints or martyrs, or that there is never any imbuing 


1 (Chapel Hill, 1944). 
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sincerity of political belief; but for most Asiatics politics are more 
inescapable than righteous, and they are accustomed to adapting 
themselves to whatever political ideology may prevail. Further, as 
a classical Chinese aphorism about any rebels puts it, “Victors 
they are kings, vanquished they are bandits”; that is, whoever has 
the political might is politically right. Also, all Asiatic regimes 
have tended to authoritarianism; and so a change from Confucian- 
ism to Marxism in China, or from a Buddhistic or Islamic theocracy 
to Marxism in Southeastern Asia,? is accepted realistically. This can 
never be understood by Americans unless they divest themselves of 
a mystic universalism ‘that all men have a craving for “free enter- 
prise” and “democracy.” 

Neither free enterprise nor democracy, as we think we know 
them, has ever existed in Asia. On the other hand, as Asiatics 
poignantly realize, the Western nations avowing these virtues have 
for the past century maintained ruthless, imperialistic strangleholds 
on Asiatic areas; and as of 1950 it is obvious that China—largest 
political entity not of only Asia but of all the world in population— 
completely threw off the Western yoke only under the aegis of 
what is called Communism. Nor could either the politically astute 
or average Asiatic believe that Communism meant Russian domina- 
tion—unless or until Chinese ports were as infested with Soviet 
troops and gunboats as they used to be by British, American, 
French—-and even sometimes Portuguese—troops and gunboats. 
Thus Red China has become the beacon and exemplar to the rest 
of Eastern Asia, even as Japan once was through her resounding 
defeat of Czarist Russia. 


So far as Southeastern Asia and the Western Pacific are con- 
cerned, the success of the Communists in China has been of vary- 
ing direct bearing. In all these areas, particularly in the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Siam, and British Malaya, China has large "overseas 
colonies” that now are in the main under Communist control. In 
British Malaya the Chinese are, roughly, half the population.® 
In Siam they are probably a fifth, although of economic and political 


21n all the area the daily life of the masses has normally been more directed by 
native headmen of some priestly prepotency than by the secular state whether 
independent or imperialistic. 


3It should be noted that all Asiatic population figures are by demographic esti- 
mation, not from any actual count of individual heads as in American census. No 
one can say for sure whether China's population is 400 million or 500 milliaa— 
or whether Indo-China’s is 25 million or 30 million. 
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consequence beyond their numbers. They are of no political con- 
sequence in Burma, and not of major importance in Indo-China. 
Taking the area as a whole, however, they are an extremely sig- 
nificant factor. 

Here we come to a curious and little known complex of Chinese 
life, involving family feeling far beyond the ken of even proper 
Bostonians. For if a seventh cousin once removed is of vital affect 
to a proper Bostonian, a thirty-seventh cousin once removed is a 
near-relative in Chinese psychology. And where kinship finally 
fades out, most Chinese abroad are members of secret societies in- 
volving “blood brother” relationships—achieved by pressing 
pricked hands together—which go back to the homeland although 
physically generations away from it. 

Almost every Chinese abroad with known relatives in China— 
unto thirty-seventh cousins once removed—must conform to the 
dictates of any existing Chinese regime: or his kin in China will be 
penalized. This use of hostages, within or without the country, is 
so Celestially ancient that it may be said to be a Chinese contribu- 
tion to statecraft; and being so hallowed by time, most Chinese 
simply take it for granted. Since Chinese did not start going 
abroad to any appreciable extent until a century ago, the Manchus 
never made much use of the hostage system externally; but it was 
extensively utilized by the Kuomintang both before and after they 
attained power. One can only rationally surmise that the Com- 
munists are not overlooking its efficacy. 

How far the Communists have been able to take over the secret 
societies which embrace Chinese abroad is something no one “in 
the know” would reveal at the present time; but in view of the per- 
vading Red mass basis—and the fact that most Chinese abroad do 
have relatives in China—pone. can only suppose that these secret 
societies would at the least never act contrary to Red commands.’ 
So we may assume the overseas Chinese are largely pawns of the 
Red regime, and this makes them a potent pro-Communist “fifth 
column” throughout Southeastern Asia. 


4 My statements here are based on an intimate acquaintance with the facts in 
the matter, but it would not be politic to cite all my sources of information. Two, 
however, may be named since they are dead. One was Garfield Huang, long the 
valiant chief anti-opium warrior of China. Another was Hu Han-min, one of the 
the direct, but violently differing, political heirs of Sun Yat-sen—the others be- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei. 
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II 


Whether or not accepted without further fuss, one ordained 
consequence of World War II was the end of Western imperial 
structures throughout all the areas occupied by Tokyo—unless 
Western governments were prepared militarily to replace the 
Japanese in equal force. For once these imperial structures were 
torn down, they could not be re-established save by re~conquest 
under conditions vastly different and far more difficult than when 
they were instituted. In that historical perspective by which alone 
any understanding is possible, it may be observed that every one 
of these imperial structures was erected by “blood and iron” far 
in excess of anything we have so far witnessed in post-World War 
H Soviet empire-building. Further, British empire-building in Ma- 
laya continued almost up to World War I. (The last annexation 
was in 1909.) 

Even before Nippon’s foray, the Western imperial structures 
in Asia were outmoded and gradually being undermined. But they 
could have lasted a long time in peace with a little shoring up here 
and there. The British, indeed, were quite free from serious dif- 
ficulties in both Burma and Malaya, and if there had been no war 
the former probably could have passed peacefully into somnolent 
semi-independence under British hegemony. For the Burmese— 
“very whimsical and very independent,” as the keen French ob- 
server, Joseph Dautremer, described them-—objected not so much 
to British overlordship as to the Hindus (especially the Chettyar 
money-lenders) who came with it. By the Government of India Act 
of the mid-thirties, Burma was separated from India to be a more or 
less self-governing Crown Colony. This, as I found in Rangoon in 
1936, was quite satisfying to virtually all the Burmese who counted 
politically. 

But, Burma being the chief Asiatic continental battlefield of 
World War II, all the British had accomplished in smoothing over 
native whimsicality was wiped out; and while—to quote Dautremer 
again—the character of the Burmese “does not fit him for regular 
and permanent work,” he is prone to irregular albeit permanent 
warfare. (The British finally conquered the country completely 
only in 1889, and before the British there was turmoil that was 
more steady than sanguinary.) 

However—from historical perspective—Burma today poses “no 
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international problem: because no outside power is meddling ap- 
preciably there. The British have entirely relinquished the country; 
and if there are Soviet agents trying to direct one group of Com- 
munists, there is also an anti-Soviet Communist faction—and a 
couple of other factions besides. This internal strife may go on for 
years or decades; but unless there is a pronounced outside effort 
on behalf of any faction, Burma will probably continue indefinitely 
in the backwash of world affairs. 

In Malaya, on the other hand, the British—with American aid, 
indirectly if not directly—are still trying to hang on: with the coun- 
try consequently starkly divided along the line best suited for Krem- 
lin machinations. Here the Chinese, who are much more dynamic 
and efficient than the Malays, are the Communist spearhead: but 
there are also pro-Communist Malayans—as against British 
imperialism. The British have a short range advantage in playing 
Chinese and Malayans against each other; but from every available 
account they are steadily losing in the long-continued jungle war- 
fare, and except with much more American aid can never hope to 
win. On the other hand, there is no indication the Communists are 
capable of capturing such key points as Singapore, Georgetown 
(Penang), or even Kuala Lumpur. Thus the outlook is that chaos 
will intensify: and since this involves alien military intervention, of 
both British troops and Gurkha mercenaries, the long range prospect 
is ever rosier—Red. 


III 


Turning now to French Indo-China, we come to the crux of the 
situation in Southeastern Asia, especially with reference to White 
House involution—both directly and in relation to “containing” 
communism in Europe. For France is undoubtedly being weakened, 
perhaps seriously, as a European power by her war in Indo-China; 
and it is a safe assumption that a great part of American aid to 
France is being wasted on Bao Dai against Ho Chih-minh. Mean- 
while Secretary of State Acheson has announced a direct subven- 
tion of the former to the extent of $75,000,000. 

Further, in these two men we have a verfect dramatization of 
what's wrong with the whole East Asian picture from any valid 
American viewpoint: for the avowedly freedom-loving United States 
is backing a French royal marionette—on a par with the Manchu 
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Henry Pu-yi who was enthroned by the Japanese in Manchuria— 
against a singularly able native nationalist leader who has through- 
out his career consistently struggled for his country’s independence 
from foreign imperialism. 

That Ho Chih-minh (and Mao Tse-tung) may profess the 
same political faith as the Russian communists has no more bearing 
on their historical course than that Jefferson and the French Jacob- 
ins had a basic common ideology. 

In brief, by the simplest political common sense, no leader cap- 
able of achieving authority through war or revolution is ever any- 
body's puppet—although he will naturally deal and co-operate with 
whomever he can to get and hold power. In the case of Ho, his 
own record clears him of subservience to Moscow: for without 
either Kremlin assistance or encouragement, and contrary to French 
Communist policy of the time, he launched his current liberation 
movement right after French troops re-occupied Saigon in the wake 
of the Japanese. Then the French Communists were still in the gov- 
ernment in Paris and the Kremlin hoped for an alliance with France 
—and not necessarily a Red France, either. 

So, as Ho himself told an American journalist, Harold R. Isaacs, 
“We apparently stand quite alone.” 

Isaacs also found that none of the communists in Ho’s entourage 
expected any appreciable support from Russia. “The Russians are,” 
said one, “nationalists for Russia first and above all.” As to the 
French Communists of the time: “They are Frenchmen and coloni- 
alists first and communists after.” But in words—which should 
never be taken any more at face value in communist than in other 
politics—the French Communists did advise their Annamite com- 
rades, in a document shown to Isaacs, to make sure before acting 
rashly that their struggle “meets the requirements of Soviet policy.” 

The Annamites, Isaacs further reported, viewed the Americans 
as democrats in words but no help in fact-—just as the Russians were 
Communists in words but no help in fact. 

Ho, however, carried on as best he could and alone did, much to 
prevent the French from re-establishing their rule over Indo-China, 
Then, after the Communists were ousted from the French Govern- 
ment and France officially became an American anti-Soviet satel- 
lite, both French and Russian Communists began supporting him 
and the Kremlin eventually formally recognized his government. 


5 Reporting in The New Republic, February 3, 1947, 
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There is no indication, however, that Russia is yet giving any 
appreciable material aid to Ho, nor that she even desires his early 
full triumph. For if the Kremlin did not know it before, Tito dem- 
onstrated how unreliable a pukka communist could be when he at- 
tained full power over a country geopolitically strong enough for 
national independence. Further, the Kremlin can well believe its 
long-range interests may be best served by keeping the Asiatic pot 
boiling~—wasting French substance, and American too, and ever 
building up Asiatic hatred of the West, especially America, But if 
Moscow thinks that a hot war with the United States is imminent 
as well as irrepressible, they might make haste in seeking to seal off 
all of continental Asia to the Bay of Bengal against any possible , 
bases for Washington, and with a fair assurance that both past 
colonial conditioning and post-World War II Anglo-American- 
French policies would preclude any Asiatic “Titos” arising during 
a heated conflict. 

Certainly for geographical reasons alone, as a glance at a map 
will reveal, Russia could exert no direct pressure against an inde- 
pendent Indo-China, under Communist or other auspices. To be 
sure, those gifted in anti-Soviet metaphysics might rationalize Mao 
Tse-tung—ruling over about three times as many people as Stalin 
does—as essaying the role of the Kremlin's policeman for Ho or 
other far away Asian communist nationalist leaders. Actually, a 
strong renascent China might revive the Chinese historical view of 
not only Indo-China but also Siam as tributary states of Peking; 
but this would not be out of Marx but from Napoleon, who said that 
“geography makes politics.” 


IV 


If the word “puppet” as a political designation is not to be 
merely an epithet in either “hot” or “cold” war propaganda, it 
must be reserved for such as Bao Dai—or the former “emperor” of 
“Manchukuo,” Henry Pu-yi. But in pre-World War II days, 
Bao Dai was, as I then described him, an extraordinarily success- 
ful effort of imperialistic statecraft—a puppet a la mode Parisienne, 
who was genuinely Gallicized and sincerely believed in his French- 


8 Asia, December, 1935. This, I believe, was the first full-length sketch of H. M. 
Bao Dai to appear in an American publication. 
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ordained mission as a sort of living symbol of spiritual affinity be- 
tween ancient Annam and its modern overlord. And had it not 
been for the upheaval of World War II, we may well suppose that 
the French could long have continued their “mission of civilization” 
—as they fondly described it—in Indo-China. This was a complex 
setup that in popular visibility centered in the Royal Palace of Hué 
where H. M. Bao Dai reigned but did not rule. Now, too much 
bloody water has coursed down the Mekong for the old order ever 
to be restored—save by a thoroughgoing military re-conquest of 
the country that would require more help from America than mere- 
ly sending supplies to the French. 

The original French conquest of Indo-China was completed 
only in 1885. Cochin-China (the area of Saigon) was organized as 
a French colony, while Cambodia, Laos, Annam, and Tonkin were 
given the status of protectorates, albeit actually under full French 
rule, The native dynasties, however, were retained and maintained. 
That of Annam was paramount since the Annamese comprise the 
bulk of the population not only in Annam but in Cochin-China and 
Tonkin. 

Bao Dai’s grandfather was the Emperor of Annam when the 
French moved in. But his mental condition was such that he was 
content to let the conquerors run things while he operated a toy 
railroad and fish market on the palace grounds. His son and suc- 
cessor, Khai Dinh, accepted French “advice” to send the next in 
line, Vinh Thuy—now Bao Dai—to Paris for a French education. 
So, from the time he was eight until he was eighteen Bao Dai was 
in France under the tutorship of a former French official of Annam. 
Educated away from the huge harems of his ancestors he took to 
monogamy and married a French-educated Annamese girl of aris- 
tocratic but not royal family. 

Meanwhile, in the wake of World War I, which left all the 
Western imperial structures of Asia intact although somewhat 
shaken, there was a long period of native unrest from Indonesia to 
Korea that finally reached revolutionary heights in many of the 
colonial ereas and in semi-colonial China. Wilsonian ‘‘self-deter- 
mination’’—proclaimed as one of the objectives of the war—was no 
less responsible for this than the post-war Soviet bid to colonial 
peoples to throw off their imperialist chains; and purely nationalist 
aspirations sparked all the uprisings, but everywhere Moscow- 
trained-or-inspired leaders—including both Chiang Kai-shek and 
Ho Chih-minh—capitalized on them. i 
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In Indo-China the revolutionary wave crested in 1931, but so 
thoroughgoing was French censorship that the first full account of 
it did not reach the outside world until about two years later.” The 
revolt included for a time an actual so-called Soviet state embracing 
about a million people around Vinh, not far from Hué. There was 
only one small mutiny of native troops, however, and the French 
Foreign Legion—hastily reinforced from Morocco, where Abd-El- 
Krim had just been crushed—was able in a few months to restore 
order by such sanguinary operations as widespread aerial bombing 
of native villages. 


It was in the ensuing period of pacification that Bao Dai became 
part of the velvet glove for the French mailed fist. And with the 
scotching of armed dissidence, the French were able to muster the 
loyalty of many native elements—notably the large group of Eur- 
asians, the small business class, the Catholic converts and the 
French-educated—while the country was thoroughly policed, large- 
ly by Foreign Legionnaires. All in all, when Bao Dai was enthroned 
in late 1932—publicly pledging his “loyal cooperation” to the 
French—the colony was probably the most peaceful in Asia: al- 
though just “underground” or in nearby exile Ho Chih-minh and his 
lieutenants were biding their time. 

Bao Dai was then, however, perfect as a façade: for behind this 
facade was real French power from the Yunnan border to the multi- 
mouthed Mekong. In the aftermath of World War II, however, 
French power is inadequate to make that façade perfect, or even 
passably effective, again. Only American military might could do 
that, and the only logical course of Washington’s support of Bao 
Dai must entail armed intervention on behalf of his Parisian 
masters. 


V 


Of all the countries of Southeastern Asia only Siam retained 
its natioņal independence, during the nineteenth century, of West- 
ern empire-building from Suez to Shanghai. Siam did, nevertheless, 
lose parts of its historic patrimony to both France and Britain and 


TIt so happened that I obtained the first more or less complete story of the re- 
volt, through a visit to Indo-China and Yunnan in 1933. Much of my informa- 
tion came from the distinguished American explorer of the Tibetan borderlands, 
Dr, Joseph Rock, who chanced to have been in Hanoi during the period. My ac- 
count hing published in both the Baltimore Sun and the China Weekly Review of 
Shanghai. 
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the land was tacitly divided into British and French “spheres of 
influence” while extraterritoriality long prevailed. But there were 
never any pronounced aspects of Western imperialism in Buddha- 
templed Bangkok. 

The chief imperialism ever to afflict Siam was that of China. 
Historically, the Chinese regarded Siam as a tributary state, and 
although this was never of much actual consequence no Chinese 
regime up to World War II ever recognized the country as inde- 
pendent or established diplomatic relations with it. And when a 
century ago Chinese started to migrate extensively, the largest single 
colony was established in Siam. Then the Chinese quickly became 
the principal small business class and monopolized the financing 
and marketing of the rice crop, the country’s chief agricultural 
enterprise. The bulk of the labor in the tin mines is also Chinese, 
with Chinese capitalists owning some of the mines though more are 
in British hands. As already noted, the Chinese in Siam are largely 
if not entirely comprised in secret societies which have their head- 
quarters in China, and some pre-World War II efforts of the gov- 
ernment in Bangkok to “Siamize” the Celestial residents (such as 
by outlawing Chinese schools) were vigorously and effectively re- 
sisted. It was in part reaction to this Chinese imperium in imperio 
that caused Bangkok to swing into Tokyo’s orbit just before and 
during World War IL. 

Being an ally of Japan rather than conquered territory, and not 
being the scene of any military enterprise save some minor OSS 
“cloak-~and-dagger”’ activities, Siam was little affected by the war. 
Prior to the war there was never any revolutionary movement, 
communist or otherwise, and every government has been a self- 
contained oligarchy to which the average Siamese gives little heed. 
The small educated class ever strives to become a part of the official 
bureaucracy, government jobs being preferred to business positions. 
And in the past the only tension in the country has been created 
by an “out-elite” seeking to replace an “‘in-elite,” with the mass 
of the people quite indifferent to who collects the taxes. 

Taxes are small by Asiatic standards, and on the prevailing ac- 
cepted low standard of living there is no severe economic problem. | 
The country is sparsely populated in relation to available land, and 
it is still possible to acquire government domain simply by squat- 
ting on it and tilling it. So none of the “makings” of a mass revolu- 
tionary situation exist in Siam for Communists—or others—to 
capitalize. = 
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But the current combination of the Chinese “fifth column,” 
American “world leadership” as manifested in Bangkok, and the 
“out-elite” versus the “‘in-elite,” creates a situation as unstable as it 
is unpredictable. 

Superficially, the normal Siamese resentment of the Chinese 
imperium in imperio would work against Communist machinations— 
if it could be utilized. But the Siamese “elite’’-—in or out of the 
government——have a healthy Asiatic respect for superior power, 
especially when it is close at hand; and so exactly the same paramount 
reason for alliance with Japan in World War II might at anytime, 
and most likely eventually would, dictate a receptive mood toward 
Red China. In the alliance with Japan there was the added, and in 
itself compulsive, motive of countering Chinese imperialism; but we 
may assume that the Chinese Reds would be more subtle on the 
basis of Marxian brotherhood in their overtures to Bangkok than 
was the unadorned dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek. We can final- 
ly assume that in the long run geography will continue to make 
politics. But as this affects Siam it is not likely to be apparent until 
after the next international showdown—unless, and precluding the 
showdown, Washington ceased to pursue policies which make it 
exigent for Mao Tse-tung to invoke Marxian brotherhood among 
Asiatics against American imperialism. 


VI 


Concluding, I believe that the current course of Washington in 
Eastern Asia has been and is blundering. As far as China is con- 
cerned, the proof is already in the Red pudding; and it should have 
been fully obvious that the Chiang Kai-shek regime never could 
have been maintained on the Asiatic mainland save by large-scale 
military intervention. It should now be equally obvious that British 
rule over British Malaya or French rule over Indo-China—or any 
façade for the rule of either—can be restored effectively only by 
American military intervention. This would not have to be as large 
_as in the case of China, requiring, perhaps, no more than a well- 
equipped expeditionary force of a half million men to start. But is 
Washington prepared, or would Americans be willing, for such 
actualizing of the clear and necessary implications of our explicit 
foreign policy? 

Unlike the situation in China as of a year ago, there is indeed 
no apparent prospect of any imminent Red triumph in any part of 
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Southeastern Asia—because there is a modicum of American-sup- 
ported foreign intervention to the contrary; but it is patent that the 
British and French forces themselves can at best do no more than 
hold their present insufficient positions. This not only does not hurt 
Moscow in the least but by every rational analysis keeps the Krem- 
lin's witches’ brew a-boiling. 

What, then, is the alternative—short of full-fledged American 
intervention? It is, I submit, simply for Washington to quit med- 
dling in the area—to let bad enough alone and allow Asiatic politic- 
al nature to take its course. , 

There are no American national interests whatsoever to be 
served in Southeastern continental Asia save a small amount of 
trade. So far as either imports or exports are concerned, we could 
deal far better with native national regimes—Communist or anti- 
Communist—than we ever did with pre-World War imperialistic 
regimes. Imports from the area are of the greater importance, since 
chief among them are natural rubber and tin. With World War 
II developments of synthetic rubber, natural rubber is of less import- 
ance than it used to be; but so far as either tin or rubber are con- 
cerned, Red regimes would be as willing to sell to us as anti- 
Red or imperialistic regimes. We do not, as a matter of fact, have 
to depend on continental Asia for either: Indonesia could provide 
all our needs in both. Further, basic geopolitical theory requires, not 
that raw materials be of exclusive national possession to the full 
extent of any one nation’s requirements, but that the nations bar- 
gain for what one has in abundance that another or others do not. 
In any such bargaining the United States, with hegemony of the 
Americas, would never be inferior to the Soviet Union. 

In the case of Asiatic tin and rubber, Americans have been and 
continue to be exploited by cartels which are under British and 
Dutch control, but which would be liquidated by the genuine inde- 
pendence—under native Reds or anti-Reds—of the colonial areas 
of Southeastern Asia. To be sure, native monopolies might be 


8So far as natural rubber is concerned, the United States by now could have 
established sources of supply in Brazil—where rubber is native as it is not in 
Asia—at far less cost than for any year of Marshall Plan aid to European coun- 
tries and their Asiatic colonies. Also tin mining could be greatly increased in 
Bolivia. But in each case British-Dutch cartels, which would no longer exist ex- 
cept for American support of Britain and Holland in World War II, have been 
allowed to re-establish their pre-war monopoly at our expense. Some Ameriean 
capitalists, of course, participate in these cartels. 
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established, but it is unlikely they could become as powerful as 
British-~Dutch cartels now are. 

Unless there were a stupendous rise in Southeastern Asiatic 
living standards, there could not be any extensive American exports 
to the area: but toward what were possible, there is every reason to 
suppose that native nationalism would—-if accepted by us—be more 
commercially friendly than exclusively imperialistic regimes. Cer~ 
tainly no Soviet satellite in Europe today, even under the condi- 
tions of the “cold war," is as closed to American business as French 
Indo-China was before World War II. All non~French goods, as 
I once found from a detailed first-hand study, were handicapped in 
one way or another; while non-French goods that had to go through 
Indo-China to reach Chinese Yunnan were taxed directly or in- 
directly at least ten per cent more than French goods. Indo-China 
and one Chinese province were kept a well-closed preserve for 
French business. 

Assuming a revival of industry in Japan, the Japanese would 
again—as before the war—have many advantages over America 
as the-supplier of most of the goods imported by all Eastern Asiatics. 
But to the extent that there was political stabilization, under what- 
ever ideological coloration, we could presume a measure of industrial 
development which would require both machinery and “know-how” 
that only the United States could supply. No stabilization, of 
course, can occur under the conditions -I have outlined; and trade 
can never be fostered save by accepting de facto regimes as de jure 
and refraining from meddling against them. 

At the best, time—and probably much time—would be required 
in Southeastern Asia (as elsewhere) for settling down to a new 
status quo on the basis of the inevitable consequences of World 
War II. And in Southeastern Asia (as elsewhere) these conse- 
quences must be accepted—or there will soon be another world war. 


Wilbur Burton is a journalist who has spent much of his life in 
Southeast Asia and is presently living in Winchester, Indiana. 
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BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND FOREIGN POLICY 
By Gabriel A. Almond (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1950). 
$3.75. 


HIS STUDY TAKES ITS PLACE in the growing body of 

literature dealing with American public opinion and foreign 
policy. In many respects, it is a companion volume to Lester Markel’s 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (1949) and Thomas A. Bailey’s 
The Man in the Street (1948). Whereas the Markel book is the 
product of a number of outstanding journalists and the Bailey book 
the interpretation of a distinguished historian, Professor Almond’s 
volume comes from a social scientist who attempts to draw on 
psychology, sociology and studies of collective behavior to assess the 
capabilities of the American public for working out intelligent foreign 
policies. 

Professor Almond’s study is confined largely to the period since 
World War II with its immediate setting being the Cold War. One 
of its main cues is the dilemma posed by the responsibilities recently 
assumed by the United States and the relatively small proportion of 
the American public who are well enough informed to frame valid 
judgments about foreign policy issues. The author recognizes that 
the people of other countries are no better equipped to reach states~ 
manlike decisions on foreign policy, but he feels that this handicap 
` is particularly serious for the United States where the principle of 
participation in world affairs is so much less deeply grounded than 
in many of the Western European countries. 

After a provocative discussion of the psychological factors in 
the United States which tend to foster and discourage popular will- 
ingness to participate actively in world affairs, the author attempts 
to summarize some of the outstanding patterns of American behavior 
and to show their bearing on popular attitudes towards foreign 
policy. He suggests that the American people tend to exhaust their 
intellectual and emotional energies in private pursuits and that their 
approach to problems of public policy is perfunctory. In matters of 
foreign policy where their personal interests are not so directly in- 
volved, the people’s reaction is usually one of mood and therefore 
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essentially unstable. In support of this generalization, Almond notes 
that public opinion polls have shown how closely the degree of in- 
terest in foreign affairs depends on the dramatic or crisis situations 
such as the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia which arouse people 
from an otherwise persistent complacency. 

A chapter entitled, “The Elites and Foreign Policy,” is one of 
the most stimulating in the book. The author explains that he is not 
using the term “elite” in any sense inconsistent with the idea of 
democratic control, but simply in referring to groups, public and 
private, which are especially interested and well informed regarding 
world affairs. These groups are influential organs in formulating and 
advocating foreign policy and include public officials, teachers, 
clergymen, special interests and the organs of the press, radio and 
movies. They compete with one another to obtain public support for 
the particular policies they believe desirable and, while in a demo- 
cratic society they must move within the broad framework of the 
mood and value judgments of the people at large, their activities 
tend to “reduce popular control to the status of a crude and pri- 
. marily passive instrument.” (p. 142). 

The value of this aspect of Almond’s study lies in its sober re- 
minder that the American people as a whole do not determine foreign 
policy, but only the broad framework of value judgments within 
which that policy may be developed. It is the elites which really de- 
termine policy and which greatly influence the value judgments of 
the American people on which policy is based. Almond believes that 
much contemporary writing on public opinion makes the mistake of 
assuming that foreign policy can be made by the general public and 
minimizes the role of the influential and informed elites. 

The central question of this book is how the American people 
can play their proper role in the development of current foreign 
policy. Almond attempts—in terms of psychological, sociological and 
public opinion analysis—to answer the problem posed by the 
American Perspective in September, 1948, in the symposium entitled, 
“Can Foreign Policy Be Democratic?” Given the wide areas of 
public ignorance on foreign policy matters, the remedy most fre- 
` quently advanced has been more and more popular education and 
discussion regarding foreign policy issues. Organizations like the 
Foreign Policy Association and Councils on World Affairs in lead- 
ing cities have, along with countless civic and religious groups, at- 
tempted to widen the public understanding of world problems. It is 
dotibtful, however, if these activities have effectively reached very 
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far beyond those who were already interested and informed on such 
questions. 

What then can be done? In his book, The Man in the Street, 
Thomas A. Bašey comes to the alarming conclusion that the masses 
of people are so shortsighted and indifferent regarding foreign 
policy matters that the President of the United States has no altern- 
ative but to deceive them into an awareness of their own long-run 
interests. Dr. Almond’s suggestion for dealing with the problem is 
less alarming although realistic in its recognition of the general pub- 
lic apathy regarding foreign policy. He concludes that the remedy 
lies not in trying to make experts and specialists out of the general 
public, but rather in training specialized personnel for leadership of 
the various interest groups (elites) which play such an influential 
role in actual policy formulation. 


. . more advantage may be gained by the training of a few 
specialists in foreign affairs to serve on the staffs of the great in- 
terest associations such as the Chamber of Commerce or the 
American Federation of Labor, than by a half-dozen short-lived 
experiments in community participation in world affairs.” (p. 7) 


Similarly, greater returns may be expected by giving more real- 
istic training in foreign policy analysis to future teachers, clergymen 
and journalists than by bigger and better forums of the air. At this 
point, social scientists in our universities have a unique opportunity 
since most of the future leadership of the elite groups pass through 
their class rooms at one time or another. It is regrettable, in the 
author's opinion, that at the present time a relatively poor job is be- 
ing done by political scientists and teachers of international relations 
in training their students for the responsibilities of analyzing and 
evaluating public policy alternatives. Their approach has generally 
been purely historical or descriptive treatments of government and 
politics with little emphasis on the analysis of policy proposals and 
their implications. The fact that teachers have not as a rule had to 
confront real problems of political or military security has further 
hampered them in this respect and made it more difficult for them 
to strike a balance between what is ideally desirable and what is 
politically possible. This is a severe indictment and a severe 
challenge. 

While the training of specialized personnel and the improve- 
ment in quality of the elites is certainly important, it seems to this 
reviewer that even more is needed. The general public, for 
all its apathy, can not be quite so completely relegated to a position 
of unimportance. It occasionally does rise up “in righteous indigna- 
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tion” against its leadership. Even trained leadership has to move, 
admittedly, within the framework of the value judgments of the 
people at large, and we therefore cannot be content without also ' 
making every effort to see that the people are encouraged to make 
intelligent value judgments. Without trying to make a foreign affairs 
specialist out of the man in the street, surely it is possible to get 
across to him certain basic attitudes towards international problems 
by which he can make those decisions which he as a taxpayer and 
voter is occasionally called upon to make. This is an area of general 
education to which we still must give unrelenting and imaginative 
energy. 
ELTON ATWATER 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Samuel F. Bemis (3rd edit., New York, Henry Holt, 1950). $5.75 


OFESSOR BEMIS’ VOLUME is the most solid of the sev- 
eral attempts to cover the field of American diplomatic history. 
The first edition, published in 1936, was a major contribution to 
American scholarship and brought to synthesis the best of con- 
. temporary research. In its latest revision it carries the student 
through the diplomacy of World War IJ and down to the breakdown 
of East-West relations and the formation of the Atlantic Pact. 
Textbooks provide good indices of the shifting patterns of schol- 
arly thought, particularly in passing through several revisions. Not 
only does more recent scholarship often invalidate the old, but new 
views attuned to the temper of the times replace earlier opinions 
which are no longer popular nor respectable. Since fourteen years 
have passed since the first writing of this volume, years which wit- 
nessed some of the most radical turns in the history of. American 
foreign policy, a number of changes in emphasis and interpretation 
are to be expected. In 1936 for example, Professor Bemis could say 
of Washington's Farewell Address—with its warning against inter- 
weaving American destiny with any part of Europe—that this policy 
had become so firmly established “as still to stand, even in our days 
in“ vastly altered world.” But in 1950 this comment was deleted. 
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In his first edition, the author strongly condemned the entire 
deviation of American policy from its traditional non-intervention, 
anti-imperialist course. The Spanish-American War and the an- 
nexation of the Philippines he called “The Great Aberration of 
1898,” while the acquisition of the trans-Pacific islands was the first 
great blunder of American diplomacy. In 1950, after a costly war 
which was at least in part the product of this 1898 decision, Pro- 
fessor Bemis feels as strongly about that unhappy venture. But 
in another of his earlier judgments in regard to the Far East 
he is now less certain. In 1936 he said bluntly that the Open Door 
policy was “the second great blunder of American diplomacy in the 
Far East.” Today when the Open Door is even more firmly closed 
than it was fourteen years earlier, he tempers his statement by stating 
that “at least it can be argued” that the Open Door policy “may” 
have been a blunder. 

In the treatment of World War I there are also some 
indications of shifting opinion. In summarizing what the United 
States had gained from the war, in the perspective of 1936, Bemis 
said it was the overthrow of a powerful Germany for a generation 
and with it the possibilities of a Japanese-German alliance with its 
accompanying threat to the western hemisphere. But, he said, the 
price paid for this “temporary immunity” from threat “was excess- 
ive.” In 1950, however, this evaluation is changed so that the price 
becomes “hardly excessive.” At the same time the new edition re- 
tains the discussion of the sinking of the Lusitania and the Sussex 
which suggested that the British Government deliberately exposed 
these vessels to German attack in order to bring the United States 
into World War I, a suggestion which even in the “disillusioned” 
mid-thirties brought some critical comments from reviewers. 

Although Professor Bémis is familiar with the writings of 
Charles Beard and other critics of President Roosevelt’s pre-war 
diplomacy, his treatment of these years generally follows officially 
approved lines. He does make clear, however, that the United States 
had given up all claims to neutrality months before the Japanese at- 
tack or the German declaration of war. Of the “destroyer deal” in 
1940 he says that it was “another devastating encroachment upon the 
treaty-making power of the Senate.” The reason for American en- 
trance into war against Germany before Pearl Harbor was that this 
country was “scared for its own national safety.” 

Much of the responsibility for the American contribution to 
Munich and for the neutrality legislation of the thirties, of which 
Professor Bemis thinks little, is placed on the “disillusionist historio- 
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graphy.” But the author is himself somewhat disillusioned by the re- 
sults of World War II. Five years after the toppling of German and 
Japanese power, he describes this accomplishment as ‘defeat in vic- 
tory.” In discussing Yalta he says that it is difficult to see how, short 
of actual war against the USSR, Britain and the United States could 
have prevented the flow of Soviet power to the east and west, filling 
the vacuums created by the defeat of Germany and Japan. 

Who is responsible or what policies resulted in the United 
States losing the second peace in thirty years? To this vital question, 
Professor Bemis answers that this country lost the peace: 


*.. . because its leaders and its people did not sense adequately 
the revolutionary impulse of Soviet policy and the new shift in the 
balance of power caused by the total defeat of Germany, Italy and 
Japan.” 

If the times permit at some future date a fourth edition of this 
excellent text, perhaps Professor Bemis will struggle with the ques- 
tion of whether the price paid for the results of the Second World 
War “was excessive” or “hardly excessive.” 


W. L. N. 


HITLER AS WAR LORD 


By Franz Halder. Translated from the German by Paul 
Findlay. (Putnam, London, 1950). Price 3/6. 


OLONEL GENERAL FRANZ HALDER was Chief of the 
General Staff of the German Army during the years of victory 
—from September 1938 when he was appointed to succeed General 
Beck, dismissed for drafting a memorandum which warned Hitler 
against going to war, especially over such “a small issue as the 
Sudentenland,” until September 1942 when the advance in Russia 
bogged down and he counselled breaking off the battle for Stalin- 
grad. According to Captain Liddell Hart, Halder possessed “a fine 
strategical brain” and must be credited with having designed the 
plans of the successful Polish, French, and Russian campaigns. 
He would thus appear singularly well qualified to discuss Hitler's 
military gifts and achievements, 
Whether he was wise to attempt to do so within the narrow 
scOpe of seventy pages is another matter. The limitations of space 
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make it impossible for him to consider objections that might be 
raised to contradict the simple thesis implied by the book. Accord- 
ing to this thesis, Hitler was an incompetent general who prevented 
the competent generals whom he ordered about from winning the 
war, and a bad politician who subordinated his generalship to the 
exigencies of his political maneuvres. Moreover, brevity leads the 
author to simplifications which are liable to beget falsifications in 
the minds of many readers. 

Speaking of the situation after the fall of France and before the 
outbreak of the war with Russia, General Halder says: 

There remained only the sober conclusion that it was a 
situation which could not be satisfactorily solved by military 
means. It was up to the Politician to solve it, and he could have 
solved it—by joining with the West against the East or with 
the East against the West. Either of these solutions would have 
demanded a high political price, which was more than this 
Dictator, in his craze for power, was prepared to pay. 

This fails to make clear that Hitler did attempt both these solutions 
and that the price required for either was more than he could afford 
to pay, and very likely more than the victorious German people 
would have been ready to pay at that time. 

Assuming that General Halder’s thesis is correct and that Hitler 
was both a bad general and a bad politician—for he did lose the 
war and the empire he built to endure for a thousand years—what 
conclusions are to be drawn from this? After all, it is for the sake of 
the conclusions that the book has been commissioned. The publisher 
intended it to “serve the truth, for it is only by knowledge of the 
truth that our people can be saved from further follies, from fatal 
legends and thus from new guilt and danger.” He praises General 
Halder who accepted the commission “only with reluctance and in 
the hope of performing some service for the German people” 
because: 

. . with high moral restraint he has avoided everything 
which might have been construed as a justification of the Gen- 
erals. He has resisted the obvious temptation of confusing his 
account of the war by introducing the question of the*extent 
of the soldier's duty to obey, a question itself arising out of the 
question of the moral and political responsibility of the 
individual, 

Is that not another way of saying that the fundamental questions 
have been eschewed? It is true that General Halder has not tried to 
justify the Generals’ submission to Hitler or to explain why they 
were so ready to act against their better insight. They were not 
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compelled to do so; his own successor as Chief of the General Staff, 
General Zeitzler, did manage—it is true at considerable personal 
sacrifice—to free himself of this unwelcome responsibility by report- 
ing sick when Hitler rejected the alternative of accepting either his 
advice or his resignation. 

This question of the Generals’ acquiescence is of far greater 
importance to the German people than that of Hitler’s military 
aptitude or ineptitude. For the Germans have a greater veneration for 
the expert than any other people. That laymen, following their 
common sense, might be right and experts wrong is something which 
most Germans seem unable to grasp. They normally look to the 
expert for a lead, and the realization that their experts can and have 
let them down is an indispensable prerequisite for the development 
of democracy in Germany. The political self-distrust of the German 
republicans and their superstitious faith in expert pronouncements 
was probably the chief reason why the Weimar republic could not 
live. The greatest service anyone could render to the German people 
would be to free them from this bogey. 

That General Halder has no intention of doing. On the contrary, 
he incessantly repeats the charge that disregard of expert opinion 
was one of Hitler's besetting sins. That from 1936 to 1938 Hitler 
succeeded in the teeth of expert predictions is not accepted as an 
extenuating circumstance but, if anything, makes the condemnation 
more severe. The conclusion which the German readers seem sup- 
posed to draw is that punishment has been meted out to them be- 
cause an ambitious layman had arrogated to himself the. place 
reserved for the trained professional. 

This view seems to be borne out by a passage in which General 
Halder compares Hitler with Napoleon, “a military leader of true 
greatness who with what might almost be called tender care watched 
over the internal weaknesses inevitably caused by any rapid massing 
of strength and was constantly at pains to overcome them.” But did 
not the Gestapo and Himmler watch as diligently over internal 
weaknesses as ever Fouché had done, and was not Napoleon de- 
feated ine Russia for exactly the same reasons as Hitler? The con- 
sequences of defeat were less grave for France than for Germany 
only because Talleyrand succeeded where the German plotters 
failed and because the men who fought Napoleon were intelligent 
conservatives with a sense of the possible, who were certain of their 
values and would have scoffed at the foolish inhumanities of non- 
fraternization orders and Morgenthau plans. The only difference 
left is that Napoleon was a professional soldier which Hitler was not. 
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Thus, while not creating a new legend, General Halder has done 
his best to perpetuate an old one which may still do much harm to the 
German people. 

But he has done more than that. By shifting the discussion to the 
question of Hitler’s generalship he has abetted those who will supply 
the German people with a new legend according to which Hitler's 
ideas were right and his “a great age which had confronted a small 
generation” and expired wounded by the doubters’ and denigrators’ 
stab in the back. 3 

Halder seems never to have grasped the connection of Hitler's 
strategic mistakes and personal shortcomings with Hitler's basic 
philosophy, the ultimate cause of the German defeat. Although he 
quotes Hitler's remark that “the Commander-in-Chief’s job is to 
train the army in the National Socialist idea, and I know of no 
General who could do that as I want it done—for that reason I 
have decided to take command of the army myself,” he fails to see 
its implications. 

In his final paragraph he confesses his belief in “the source from 
which the true leader must draw his strength: a humble submission 
before God. This source was closed to Hitler. True soldiership in the 
German tradition is unthinkable without deep realisation of respons- 
ibility before God. Hitler was incapable of this.” The reason of this 
incapacity was, according to Halder, Hitler's boundless egotism. But 
a good Christian should not have difficulty in recognizing that more 
was involved than Hitler’s egotism and that Hitler did in fact draw 
his strength from a spiritual source. The suggestion that it came 
from the devil may sound fanciful, but only because it has. become 
the fashion to deny his existence. To the Christian who is consistent 
in his beliefs the signs are unmistakable. It is our common tragedy 
that too few read them and that fewer still remembered that there is 
no spoon long enough to sup safely with the devil. 

H. M. Spirzer 


ROMMEL Š 
By Desmond Young (Collins, London 1950). Price 12/6. 


F THE MANY HUNDREDS of German generals who 
fought in the Second World War only one, Erwin Rommel, 
succeeded in winning the regard—affectionate or envious—of both 
his own countrymen and the enemy he fought. This alone would 
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lend interest to a study of his character; if both the warring sides 
found something to admire in him, that something may turn out to 
be the common ground from which the seeds of conciliation needed 
for true peace could draw nourishment. 

Whether Brigadier Young had this thought in mind when he 
embarked upon his study of Rommel or whether he was prompted 
merely by “recognition in an enemy of the qualities one would wish 
to possess oneself, respect for a brave, able and scrupulous opponent 
and a desire to see him treated, when beaten, in the way one would 
have wished to be treated had he been the winner and oneself the 
loser,” to use the words of General Auchinleck, he has succeeded in 
painting a portrait not only of Rommel, the man and soldier, but of 
a typical representative of what is still a large class in Germany. 

Although a professional soldier himself, Rommel did not spring 
from a military background. He was the descendant of school- 
masters and scientists, the type of men to whom Germany owed her 
reputation for learning and research in the last century. Both his 
father and his grandfather had been mathematicians of distinction. 
He had inherited the gifts that make a good mathematician; im- 
agination, clarity and tenacity, and he applied them with rare 
skill to his chosen profession. The choice had been to some extent 
accidental; Rommel would have preferred to take up aviation 
engineering, but did not press his wish against his father’s opposition. 

Once the choice had: been made, he concentrated completely on 
his professional work. In this he was typically German, even exag- 
geratedly so, for his lack of outside interests was remarkable even in 
a country of specialists. But although he had no interests outside 
his own field, he never believed that his was the only important, 
or even the most important, of human activities. In speaking to his 
son Manfred about the Italians whom he had commanded in Africa 
and whom he had come to like, he laid bare his mind. ‘Certainly 
they are no good at war,” he said. “But one must not judge everyone 
in the world only by his qualities as a soldier: otherwise we should 
have no civilization.” This attitude brought him into conflict with 
the Nazis almost as soon as he made contact with them. While 
acting as instructor at the German War Academy he was attached 
to the Hitler Youth, with the object of improving their discipline. 
But “so far from wanting to militarize the Hitler Youth, he objected 
that von Schirach (their chief) was laying too much stress on sport 
and military training and not paying enough attention to education 
and the development of character. He strongly objected, he said, 
tô small boys of thirteen being made into ‘little Napoleons’. He tried 
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to mend matters by arranging a meeting between von Schirach and 
Rust, the Minister of Education, but his efforts were unavailing, 
and he was lucky to be quietly relieved of his assignment. 

His respect for learning and education was coupled with a sense 
of fairness and a respect for law. It was this, as much as his pro- 
fessional skill, that earned him the respect of the British. Brigadier 
Young saw it when he was taken prisoner by Rommel’s men and 
given an order to which he objected. Rommel arrived at that moment 
and asked what was happening. After a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with him the officer who had given the order to Young turned 
back: “The General rules,” he said sourly, “that if you do not 
choose to obey the order I have just given you, you cannot be 
compelled to do so.” Young looked at the General and saw “the 
ghost of a smile” on his face. Neither the smile nor the decision 
was forgotten. 

Rommel received the whole credit when the British became con- 
vinced that “the Afrika Korps proposed to fight according to the 
rules.” Complaints about violation of the rules were occasionally 
voiced on both sides, but such as were investigated proved mostly 
unfounded. When Rommel received Hitler’s order demanding that 
all enemies captured on Commando missions should be killed he 
burned it instead of passing it on, and when he learnt from General 
Cavallero that the Italians were using the double bottoms of hospital 
ships for the transport of gasoline, he vented his fury on the 
puzzled Italians. Later, when Rommel returned to Germany and 
for the first time learnt of the crimes committed by the Gestapo 
and the S.S., he went straight to Hitler to protest and ask for the 
disbandment of the Gestapo and for the dissolution of the S.S. and 
their absorption into the regular army. “If such things are allowed 
to go on,” he said, “we shall lose the war.” When he learnt of 
the burning of Oradour-~sur-Glade at the time of the Allied invasion 
he again braved Hitler and demanded permission to punish the 
S.S. Division responsible for it. 

These episodes were stages on the road to disillusion, the disil- 
lusion that can still be read in the features of his death mask. It 
was a long road, for Rommel seems to have had a gift for seeing 
what was good in people. It was this quality that made him an 
excellent regimental officer, a man who could take mutinous dead- 
enders and turn them into a platoon of well-behaved and self-re- 
specting soldiers who would worship him. (Brigadier Young quotes 
his French hosts on the Germany army: On ne peut pas dire qu'ils 
n'etaient pas assez correots, ces gens-la—one can't deny that these 
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people did behave properly—which was more than they were ready 
to say of their American liberators.) This gift made him popular also 
with the Italian ‘other ranks’ if not with their officers; the Italian 
soldiers liked Rommel’s paternal attitude and found him ‘simpatico.’ 
It also accounts for his loyalty to Hitler of whom—until near the 
end—he had little opportunity to see the bad sides. As a profes- 
sional soldier Rommel had paid no attention to politics, and it was 
not until he was put into command of the West Wall, the Atlantic 
defences against invasion, that he entered the sphere in which mili- 
tary decisions become political and that his political education began. 

When Rommel was consulted after the fall of Tunis, he forced 
Hitler into the admission that he no longer believed in victory 
and that he realized the consequences of defeat. “I know,” Hitler 
replied to Rommel’s question, “it is necessary to make peace with 
one side or the other, but no one will make peace with me.” Rommel 
continued to labour the point while doing his utmost to hold back the 
Allied invaders. “To continue the war is crazy,” he said to Admiral 
Ruge, his naval adviser, “every day costs us one of our towns—to 
what purpose? Merely to make it more certain that Communism 
will sweep all over Europe and bring down all the Western Powers 
together. If we have the atomic bomb, I suppose it is our duty to go 
on, since it may decide the war in our favour and whoever has it 
first is certain to use it. Personally I am sure that we have not got it, 
for all the talk, and that we ought to make peace.” 

But Hitler refused to be swayed, even after the plot of July 20, 
1944, had shown him the extent to which he had been abandoned 
by his own people and his own army. Rommel was not privy to 
the attempt at Hitler’s life, but the conspirators had envisaged him 
as the future head of the Reich. He was the obvious, and perhaps 
even the only possible choice, the one man who could have kept 
Germany together and made her reverse her course. Hitler decided 
to rid himself of the dangerous rival. On October 13 he had him 
arrested and offered him the choice between poison and trial in the 
People’s Court. Rommel, who did not believe that he would be 
allowed to reach Berlin alive and, even less, that he would be given 
a public trial, chose poison. , 

Rommel’s untimely death was a catastrophe for both Germany 
and the Western Powers. The selection from his writings which 
Brigadier Young has appended to the book shows that Rommel 
possessed qualities of mind, as well as of character, which would 
have made him an excellent leader in peace time and enabled him 
to bring Germany into the Western fold into which, in his view, she 
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belonged. He was singularly free from professional prejudice 
against innovations, aware of the impact of technological change 
on human affairs, and ready “to turn his thinking inside out should 
conditions make this necessary.” 

Although Brigadier Young’s book is chiefly about Rommel and 
destined mainly for the British reader, it raises wider issues and 
issues that are of particular interest to Americans. It was largely 
American influence that injected the crusading spirit into the war. 
President Roosevelt was the spokesman of the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional surrender which obliterated the distinction between Nazis 
and Germans, originally drawn by Churchill, and left a Germany 
broken to pieces—a solution appropriate only if the United States 
had been willing to administer a colony. General Eisenhower con- 
ceived of the war as a religious war and, in keeping with this 
view, issued the unwise and unworkable non-fraternization order 
which played into the hands of the enemy. True, these policies 
have made Germany's defeat more severe. But they needlessly 
prolonged the war without making victory more secure. 

Brigadier Young does not dwell upon these facts and confines 
himself to noting the divergence of attitudes. But to those who have 
sharp ears, silence may speak more distinctly than shouting. His 
very reticence should call attention to the voices that would remind 
us that wars of religion are a step backward on mankind's arduous 
road-toward civilization, and “that even tattered traditions—like the 
one which regards all soldiers as comrades-in-arms—may be worth 
preserving if, when wars are over, we still have to live together 


in the same world.” 
H. M. SPITZER. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


LE SIECLE PREND FIGURE 
By Alfred Fabre-Luce (Paris, Flammarion, 1949) 250 francs. 


HE FRENCH historian, Fabre-Luce, whose La Victoire 
(1924) was one of the earliest revisionist studies of World 
War I, has now turned to an evaluation of the 20th century. A 
strong exponent of Franco-German collaboration and of European 
unity as well as a critic of democracy, his views are both highly 
controversial and provocative. Ranging in subject matter from a 
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critique of the views of Toynbee and Pareto to an attack on the De 
Gaullists whom he calls “neo-Machiavellians,” Fabre-Luce's vol- 
ume is a stimulating attempt to find some firm political and 
ethical values in the current world chaos. 


THE GREEK SEDITION 
By F. A. Voigt (London, Hollis & Carter, 1949) 10 shillings, 6 
pence. i 


STRONG conservative, Mr. Voight uses the Greek conflict 

as a base for a series of reflections on Communist techniques 

in provoking civil war and on Communist world strategy. He 

admits the excesses of the Rightist Greeks, but he strongly defends 

the position of the Greek government in their recent struggle and 

presents a detailed account of its major phases. His book was com- 

pleted too early, unfortunately, to evalute the meaning of the Tito~ 
Cominform split for the Greek conflict. 


THE FAR EAST: A SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By A.D.C. Peterson (London, Duckworth, 1949) 21 shillings. 


N SOME three hundred pages, Mr. Peterson has included an 

infinite number of facts about the Far East and yet maintains 

a high degree of accuracy and readable style. His book is not 

“geography” in the old-fashioned sense, but he brings together 

the salient facts of the history and geography of this area to pro- 

duce a valuable handbook for the understanding of Far Eastern 
political and economic life. 
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Beard’s Idea of National Interest 


and New Interpretations 


By Fred Harvey Harrington 


HE UNITED STATES has just emerged from the second 
T world war within three decades and now totters on the brink 
of a third. For a nation which considers itself peace-loving, these 
dismal facts point to the great importance of a more profound un- 
derstanding of the relationship between the United States and the 
rest of the world. Although there is an abundance of books on this 
subject, the bulk of them make no effort to analyze the basic forces 
behind foreign policy. For that reason, more attention should be 
given to the relatively few studies that do endeavor to inquire into 
basic causes. ’ 

One of these is Charles A. Beard's The Idea of National 
Interest. First published in 1934, this volume has received little at- 
tention in recent years. Many persons regard Beard with suspicion 
because of his opposition to the foreign policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The Idea of National Interest is also nearly two decades 
old and any volume on foreign policy which does not cover the 
cold war and the fighting in Korea is liable to be dismissed as hope- 
lessly outdated. But despite the fact that the book was based on 
insufficient research and oversimplified complex problems, it still 
provides a good point of departure for a discussion of the current 
role of the American republic in international relations. 

As an historian, Beard approached his problem by looking into 
the past. He found that diplomacy had at one time reflected dy- 
nastic interests or the welfare of crowned heads. With the emer- 
gence of the nation-state, the accent had shifted from the ruler’s 
honor to “national honor.” This term is still in use, and is heard on 
occasion in connection with the present Far Eastern crisis. But 
the key term of recent generations is “national interest.” This was 
the case when Beard prepared his analysis in the first year of the 
New Deal and is the case today. 


~ 
In setting up his argument, Beard used a number of quotations, 
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two of which make the point neatly. Alfred T. Mahan, whose doc- 
trine of sea power greatly influenced American thought, maintained 
that it was “vain to expect governments to act continuously on any 
other ground than national interest.” Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes pointed out that “foreign policies are not based upon 
abstractions.” Rather, he said, they are the “result of practical 
considerations of national interest.” 


What, then, is national interest? Running through American 
history, Beard found many different interpretations. Certain points, 
however, stood out clearly. From the American Revolution to the 
Civil War, the United States was a farming nation. Political con- 
trol generally rested with agrarians who identified national interest 
with agrarian expansion. They wanted to acquire more farmlands, 
to control rivers that provided transportation outlets for farm goods, 
and to annex areas that contained Indians or other groups that 
menaced the security of the American farm frontier. On the whole, 
the agrarian expansionists had their way: In the farming age, the 
United States acquired Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico. 


By the end of the 19th century, the United States had become 
an industrial nation. This shift brought with it a change in foreign 
policy. Instead of seeking farmlands, those who dominated the 
government identified national interest with markets for industrial 
products, access to raw materials and openings for American 
capital abroad. In pushing outward the United States annexed 
some overseas areas (Hawaii, tle Philippines, Puerto Rico), and 
secured control of others (notably Cuba and Panama). Manu- 
facturers, traders, shipowners, financiers were prominent in ad- 
vancing the new concept of national interest. So were naval 
spokesmen, who argued that a world navy was necessary to protect 
American world trade and would increase American economic ac- 
tivity abroad, thereby contributing to the national interest. In this 
way, said Beard, the United States had arrived at its world power 
position. 

While stressing economic forces, Beard did not exclude other 
considerations. He was well aware of strategic factors, which he 
felt went hand in hand with the economic. He also recognized the 
existence of moral impulses, and devoted a chapter to “moral obli- 
gation in national interest.” Much of his interpretation of Wood- 

erow Wilson fell in this category. 


As Beard cast his eyes across the whole of American history, 
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he saw: a significant contrast between the agrarian or Jeffersonian 
concept of national interest, and the industrial-commercial or Ham- 
iltonian concept. The desire for agrarian expansion was broadly 
based since in those days a majority of Americans were farmers. 
On the other hand, industrial expansion was associated with a 
smaller group of commercial and industrial leaders. Following 
that line, Beard noted that foreign investments had gone sour after 
the New York stock market crash of 1929; that fcreign markets 
had melted away; and that it was time to reconsider the whole 
question of national interest. 

Writing in the first year of the Franklin D. Rocsevelt admin- 
istration, Beard observed that the New Deal was building a big 
navy, which was in line with the views of the commercial and in- 
dustrial expansionists. Yet, the New Deal leaders were paying 
less attention to the capture of foreign markets than to the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded domestic economy. Beard hoped 
that this would be the path of future policy and that leadership in 
this direction would come from Roosevelt, whom Beard alluded to 
in generous words as “a statesman as competent and powerful as 
Hamilton or Jefferson.” 

In a later book, The Open Door at Home, Beard presented a 
blueprint for economic self-containment. His principal hope was 
that, with export of crops and factory goods deemphasized, national 
interest would center on domestic improvements. Hcwever, things 
did not work out as Beard desired. President Roosevelt soon ap- 
peared to pay more attention to the world economy than to domestic 
recovery through self-sufficiency. 

In the very first year of the New Deal, Roosevelt depreciated 
the currency by cutting the gold content of the dolar, aiming to 
raise domestic prices and to build foreign trade. The next year, 
1934, saw the President persuading Congress to pass the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Here, too, was an effort to build exports; 
and behind the reciprocal trade program was Cordel Hull's basic 
theory that long-range American prosperity dependec in large part 
on the revival of world trade. . ` 

There were other policies that pointed in the seme direction. 
These included the Export-Import Bank; the Good Neighbor policy 
in Latin America; the efforts to build trade with Sovizt Russia; the 
Anglo-American-French currency co-operation after the establish- 
ment of our Stabilization Fund; the increased merchant marine 
subsidies. All these things showed that the Roosevelt administre- 
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tion had not abandoned the old emphasis on export of goods and 
capital. Political measures supplied further evidence of the inten- 
tion to be active overseas. From the mid-1930’s on, the Roosevelt 
administration worked closely with Great Britain and France on 
questions relating to Spain, the Far East, and Germany. 


Was President Roosevelt acting in line with the national in- 
terest? Beard thought not, claiming that the nation’s interest could 
best be served by domestic reform, rather than by overseas ven- 
tures. The Roosevelt policies might sell goods abroad but would 
yield profit to comparatively few Americans, It would cost all 
citizens dearly, for a large navy and perhaps for major wars in 
time to come. Beard and his followers observed that Roosevelt’s 
domestic reform program was forgotten when Roosevelt turned 
chief attention to foreign relations after 1938. They also noted that 
the President's foreign policy had the support of conservative 
Southern Democrats, and Northern businessmen, both of whom 
opposed domestic reform. 


Beard and others of similar views, turning away from Roosevelt, 
came to mistrust presidential leadership in the field of foreign policy 
and to regard Congress as the more trustworthy agency. Two of 
Beard’s last books, American Foreign Policy in the Making and 
President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, reflected this view. 


The latter of these had as its main thesis the contention that the 
trend toward exclusive presidential control of diplomacy was the 
road toward Caesarism. In brief, Beard held that the true line of 
national interest continued to be domestic reform, and he charged 
that an unchecked executive would involve the nation in foreign 
ventures that did not serve the interests of the bulk of the citizens 
of the republic, 


Roosevelt supporters were willing to accept a part of the Beard 
analysis. They granted that the day of agrarian expansion was past. 
They granted further that commercial and industrial expansion had 
sometimes benefited only a handful of Americans and had not always 
helped the cause of democracy. It was wrong, certainly, to confuse 
special interests with the national interest, but, said the pro~Roose- 
velt group, the need for opportunities involved more than a few 
bankers and traders. Without foreign markets, American farmers 
could not maintain the high production levels that meant prosperity. 
Without satisfactory overseas outlets, many American manufacturers 
could not make substantial profits, and American workingmen would 
riot have the full employment that was necessary for a high standard 
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of living. Thus, interest in international activities was. much broader 
than at first appeared; so broad, perhaps, as to constitute a genuine 
national interest, directly affecting the economic welfare of a sub- 
stantial part of the American public. 


The Roosevelt school did not always express itself in economic 
terms. It contended that in the air age the rise of any powerful 
non-democratic state constituted a military and ideological threat 
to the United States. To be specific, the rise of Nazi Germany after 
1933 was considered a military menace to the American republic. 
The German air force and submarine fleet, and the surface fleet of 
Germany's ally, Japan, added up to a distinct threat to the military 
security of the United States, necessitating co-operation with Great 
Britain and France after 1938. 


No less important was Nazi propaganda, beamed on short wave 
from Germany to Latin America, and working also through Span- 
ish and Italian channels. Such efforts to win the minds and hearts 
of people close to the United States made it essential to use 
counter-propaganda and to move closer to Britain. France, and 
other foes of Germany. Hitler’s ideological offensive, indeed, 
seemed to threaten democratic institutions everywhere, and it was 
to the national interest of the United States to defend democracy 
and democratic institutions everywhere. 


By the middle 1930's, President Roosevelt had come to adopt 
this view of national interest. Many Americans, hcwever, felt as 
Beard did, that national interest could be served better by concen- 
tration on home questions. The Roosevelt group therefore came to 
stress executive action, and to consider the opposition in Congress 
as obstructionist. The President, said Roosevelt par-isans, had in- 
formation not available to the public and to Congress. The Chief 
Executive was thus in the best position to judge national interest 
and should have full discretionary power. In addit:on to the ex- 
tensive authority outlined in the Constitution, Roosevelt's support- 
ers wanted him to have authority to impose discriminatory 
embargoes against certain belligerents, while permitting tsade with 
other belligerents. Although Congress refused to grant the Pres- 
ident this power, early in 1941 Roosevelt sought and obtained 
sweeping powers in the Lend-Lease Act. 

By then the Roosevelt group was focusing attention on the 
war. Domestic reform must wait, they said, until the defeat of 
fascism; for if fascism triumphed, reform would be impossible. Jt 
was true, as the opposition charged, that some anti-New Dealers 
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supported Roosevelt’s foreign policy, but the opposition itself in- 
cluded many foes of reform. 


The Roosevelt and anti-Roosevelt views of national interest 
were both set forth with skill in the late 1930’s and won approx- 
imately an equal number of supporters. Many citizens were con- 
fused and uncertain about the issues, and supported neither side. 
Pearl Harbor ended the argument without exactly settling it. 


World War IH definitely affected the pattern of American nat- 
ional interest. From 1939 to 1945, the American economy was 
geared to world production and lifted the United States out of a 
decade of depression—the New Deal had never really ended the 
hard times. When the war was over it was clear that the main- 
tenance of high levels of production was necessary for continued 
prosperity. Much, but not all, of the peak production could be 
absorbed at home; the rest would have to go into world trade. 
At the same time, a devastated post-war Europe needed American 
goods and American money for reconstruction. Sentiment thus 
united with economic interest in promoting exports. 


This was illustrated by the Marshall Plan, an economic-aid-to- 
Europe policy with clear ideological aspects. As first conceived, it 
reflected moral obligation to assist European countries in the re- 
construction process. As later developed, the Plan became a part 
of a general program to check the spread of Communist ideas. 
But the Marshall Plan was also tied to economic fact. The ec- 
onomic productivity of the United States provided a surplus not 
easily disposed of at home despite a high average income. The 
Marshall Plan would help farmers maintain high production which 
had brought them prosperity after a generation of depression and 
keep industrial production at high levels, thereby guaranteeing high 
profits to industrial interest and full employment to labor. 

Under the circumstances, it was easy to demonstrate that the 
Marshall Plan served the economic interests of a large number of 
Americans. Nevertheless, the Plan also pointed up a problem that 
had beeņ posed by Beard and others more than a decade and a 
half before. The Marshall Plan promoted exports; but it brought 
no direct economic return to the United States. It thus could be 
classified with the intergovernmental debts of World War I; with 
Lend-Lease of World War II; with the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation program at the end of World War II; and with the 
current arms subsidies associated with the Truman Doctrine and 

“the Atlantic Pact. Each of these cases involved the export of 
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American goods, which helped keep production, employment and 
profits high. But in each case, it was the American taxpayer who 
had to pay the bill. The United States was sending goods abroad, 
and was paying for the shipments itself. 

Such practices were not difficult to defend in time of strife. 
During World War I, Americans were glad to have their Treasury 
lending money to the Allies, which helped the common cause and 
might be repaid. Lend-Lease was approved by the American pub- . 
lic in World War II as a contribution to a good cause, and as a 
device for saving American lives. UNRRA had the humanitarian 
element that always attracts Americans. The Marshall Plan and 
the arms-aid programs have won widespread support because of the 
crisis in Russian-American affairs. 

Perhaps there will be crises for many years, justifying American 
payment for American exports. But if these crises some day sub- 
side, what then? Even in these troubled times it has been difficult 
to get Marshall Plan appropriations through Congress. In less 
critical periods, if there be such ahead, Congress will be much more 
reluctant to pay for American goods to be shipped abroad. Will 
foreign countries then stop buying American goods, thus plunging 
many parts of our economy into difficulties? Or will we make it 
possible Zor foreign countries to buy from us by increasing our pur- 
chases from abroad regardless of the effect on American producers? 
lf the United States government or American business men will in- 
vest money abroad, foreign countries will be able to keep on pur- 
chasing American goods, for a time. But cries of American 
imperialism would be raised and in time the loans would have to be 
repaid. And how could that be done? 

Even in the present crisis, the problem is acute, for however 
great the economic resources of the United States they are not in- 
exhaustible. They are certainly insufficient to take care of the 
economic problems of the whole world. Soon after World War II, 
it was dezided that the United States should spend money to check 
Russian expansion. This involved large military expenditures 
abroad—‘or the occupation of Germany and Japan and for aid to 
Greece and Turkey. The Truman administration felt that the 
United States could afford to invest these sums and that the 
projects were in the national interest since the spread of Com- 
munism was considered a threat to American economic welfare, 
American military security, and American values. 

Simultaneously, there arose the question as to what should be™™ 
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done in China, where Communist influence was rising. The Tru- 
man administration concluded that it would be unwise to extend full 
support to the anti-Communist Chinese Nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek. The reasons for this decision were various. 
They included the feeling that the job of supporting Chiang would 
be enormously expensive and would strain the American economy 
to such an extent as to be against the national interest. 


If World War II changed economic attitudes, it changed stra- 
tegic concepts even more. World War II brought the atomic bomb 
and witnessed the emergence of the United States as the world’s 
greatest naval power. The American navy, in fact, became greater 
than all the other navies of the world put together. Back in the 
19th century, American naval strategists had thought in terms of 
defending American shores but naval horizons broadened as 
American interests grew. Early in the 20th century, Britain yielded 
and the United States took over strategic control of the West In- 
dies and the Isthmus, and went on building naval strength in the 
Pacific. World War II speeded up the process. The United 
States took over many Pacific islands, and occupied Japan. In ad- 
dition, the American republic built up a strategic interest in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East. 


Disturbed by Russian-American disagreements, and increas- 
ingly aware of Russian strength, most Americans were disposed to 
approve of the new strategic pattern and to consider it in the 
national interest. It seemed clear that the United States, as a rich, 
relatively satisfied nation, had much to lose if the balance of mili- 
tary might turned against the western nations. Therefore, the 
national interest dictated, not an offensive movement into Russian- 
held areas, but action to check Communist expansion before the 
Soviet Union had preponderant power. Again, as in the foreign 
economic field, it was the President who made the key decisions. 
It was the President who decided not to act in Czechoslovakia or 
China, when those areas went under Communist control. It was the 
President who decided to hold in Greece, in Berlin, and most im- 
portant in South Korea. 


The Korean case, incidentally, throws light on the question of 
special interests versus the national interest, and the changing char- 
acter of national interest. In 1905, when the Japanese took over 
control of Korea, American interests in that area were substantial. 

mame merican business men had invested in Korean mines and trans- 
portation, among other things; and American missionaries had 
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established a foothold in the Land of Morning Calm. Americans 
associated with those business and missionary interests felt that the 
United States should do something to keep Korea from falling into 
Japanese hands. President Theodore Roosevelt, however, decided 
not to act, partly because the Koreans could not put up a fight to 
help themselves, partly because American interests in Korea were 
special interests rather than a broad national interest. Japan then 
took over, squeezed out American business and, eventually, limited 
the influence of American missionaries. 


Consequently, American economic and religious interest in 
Korea was smaller at the end of World War II than it had been 
four decades before. Nor did the American stake :ncrease very 
much in the four years after World War II. American money did 
not pour in for investment purposes; American religious leaders 
were not strikingly successful. American officials in Washington 
were only moderately interested in Korea’s fate; and the American 
military occupation of South Korea was a badly bungled failure. 
And yet, in 1950, when North Korean Communists invaded South 
Korea, American troops were sent in, and Korea was defined as an 
area of vital interest to the United States. 


Plainly, a great change had occurred in the concept of American 
national interest. In Theodore Roosevelt's administretion, though 
the United States had become an industrial nation, it was just be- 
coming conscious of its world trade position. ‘Though the Philip- 
pines had been acquired, strategic interest in the Pacific extended 
little beyond Pearl Harbor. By 1950, the experience of two world 
wars, continuing economic expansion, and the character of modern 
war had led many Americans to think in wider terms. Many con- 
sidered strategic control of the whole Pacific as essential to Ameri- 
can security, including domination of Japan, across from Korea. 
More important, checking the Communists in Korea might prevent 
increased Communist activity elsewhere, in areas of far more 
economic and strategic importance to the United States: the Middle 
East, for example, the Balkans or Germany. Prestige was a factor, 
too, since the United States had occupied South Korea, and since 
American influence had already suffered a blow wher the Com- 
munists had secured control of China. Taking all these things 
together, President Truman identified the defense of Korea with 
American national interest. 


The final decision was clearcut; American naval, air and ground ama 
forces were committed in the struggle. But the decision came late. 
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There is little evidence that the administration considered Korea a 
key area during the period of military occupation. This suggests 
that for one part of the world at least, the administration was un- 
certain as late as June, 1950 as to just what constituted the national 
interest. Perhaps the Korean crisis will lead to a more exact ad- 
vance decision with reference to other regions. 


The general view of national interest, then, takes in both ec- 
onomic interest and the military outlook. But what of ideas? Here, 
surely, the average American feels deeply. Democracy, patriotism, 
American ideals of freedom and opportunity are tied to economic 
fact, but they also have a life of their own. The national interest, 
in other words, involves, not only military security and the Ameri- 
can economy, but also a defense of American values. 


The record bears this out. In World War I, Americans were 
concerned about Kaiserism as a menace to democracy. In World 
War II the threat of fascism impressed many citizens of the United 
States. Ideological patterns again became important in the late 
1940's, as conflict shaped up between Communism and democracy. 
In each of these instances, Americans prepared to meet what 
seemed to be a challenge to their scheme of values. The close as- 
sociation of patriotism and democratic ideas with high living stand- 
ards made citizens the more anxious to defend American institutions. 
Thus moral considerations have frequently been decisive in de- 
termining attitudes on American foreign policy. 


While many Americans have desired to export democratic ideas, 
the United States has not been conspicuously successful. During 
the cold war with Russia, the United States launched the expensive 
and impressive Marshall Plan on the economic front. On the stra- 
tegic front, the American republic developed the large arms-aid 
programs. But on the ideological front, the United States govern- 
.ment offered little except the feebly supported Voice of America. 


It is not altogether a matter of funds. In the United States, the 
concepts of democracy and freedom are associated with a par- 
ticular economic, social and political system, featuring high living 
standards, good educational opportunities and a tradition of self- 
government. It is not easy to export American ideas to regions 
where underlying conditions are totally different from those that 
obtain in the United States. Nor has the task been made any 
easier by the close relationship between the United States and un- 
democratic governments in some corners of the globe. Something 

“smmrhas been done, through our missionaries and educators and tech- 
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nicians and writers. Doubtless more will be done a3 time goes on. 
Maybe the export of American ideas will one day be considered 
‘a major part of the national interest in foreign affairs. — 
At the present, then, as in the past, the concept of American 
national interest in the diplomatic field centers around economic 
forces, strategic patterns, and moral judgments with reference to 
the proper role of the United States in world affairs. 


Pr 
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NATIONAL INTEREST AND 
THE BALANCE OF POWER 


By William Carleton 


INCE FOR SEVERAL centuries we have lived in-a world of 
S nationalism, statesmen have had to develop concepts of na- 
tional interest. This has been true whether those statesmen were of 
the left or the right or the center, whether they were chauvinist, 
nationalists or liberal nationalists. 


It has been the narrow and aggressive nationalists who have 
written most self-consciously about the national interest and coined 
most of its terminology—the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
mercantilists with their ideas of favorable trade balances; late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century imperialists like Disraeli, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Theodore Roosevelt, and. Admiral Mahan with their 
ideas of colonialism, spheres of influence, coaling stations, naval 
bases; and twentieth century neo-mercantilists with their ideas of 
reviving the international trade barriers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

All statesmen and publicists of whatever political complexion 
have had to think in terms of the balance of power, for since 1500 
the balance of power has been the major factor in international 
relations and in the very existence and survival of individual nations. 
So non-nationalist a thinker as Thomas Jefferson helped formulate 
early American foreign policies which ultimately led to the Monroe 
Doctrine, for a century the official American conception of the 
place of the United States in the world balance of power. Jefferson 
also eagerly seized upon opportunity to weaken France in the 
Western hemisphere and to proclaim the doctrine that it was in the 
American interest to liquidate European influence in this hemisphere. 

Today American statesmen and publicists are called upon to 
frame a new concept of American national interest vis a vis the rest 
of the world, a concept to fit the drastically changed conditions 
which have resulted from almost a half century of war and revolu- 

“fon. Statesmen and publicists who today conceived the American 
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national interest in terms of the mercantilistic imperialism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or of the colonial imperialism 
of the turn of the century would find themselves hopelessly out- 
dated. If indeed the core of American foreign policy in the mid- 
twentieth century is to be imperialism, it must be the crandiose and 
organizing imperialism of Rome, not the commercial-ledger imperial- 
ism of Colbert, not the “trade follows the flag” imperialism of 
Chamberlain. 

There are strong emotional reasons for thinking in terms of 
collective security and even of world government and for identifying 
the American national interest with such movements. Nevertheless, 
leaders who at this time attempted to formulate American foreign 
policy almost exclusively in these terms would appear quixotic and 
Utopian. Fierce ideological conflict has torn the world asunder, 
ideological conflict born of fundamental social revolution. The 
League of Nations foundered on this ideological conflict, and the 
United Nations today is divided into two warring camps by the 
same ideological conflict. This conflict may well lead to the forma- 
tion of regional alliances and leagues and federations, but it is not 
likely in our time to lead to effective world organization. Such 
regional arrangements must in our day be considered adjuncts and 
agencies of a balance of power system. 

It is in terms of balance of power that the United States in the 
year 1950 will best serve its national interest, and Americans must 
again think through the place of the United States m the world 
balance of power. The old Monroe Doctrine is now out-moded, 
and the United States is groping its way toward a new balance of 
power policy. It is significant that the best statement of America’s 
future place in the balance of power has been made by an American 
of foreign background and training, Nicholas John Spykman 

There is a terrible pervasiveness and urgency, too, about devel- 
oping a new concept of the place of the United States ir the balance 
of power, a concept better adjusted to the realities of tae time. For 
a mistaken appraisal of the balance of power or a mistaken handling 
of the balance of power situation might lose for us, even without 
defeat in war, our security, and the very maintenance >f our insti- 
tutions and cultural values. And if we are so awkward in the 
handling of the balance of power situation as to find curselves in- 
volved in world war in order to maintain our place and institutions, 
then we run the risk of losing that war through the same misinterpre- 


1 America’s Strategy in World Politics (N. Y., 1942). 
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tation of the balance of power. And nations that lose modern wars 
lose all. Even in the more likely event of our winning the war, we 
place in jeopardy our economic prosperity, our institutions, and our 
social values, for the twentieth century furnishes many examples of 
how totalitarian war leads to the victors becoming the vanquished. 


There are also formidable difficulties in the way of our coming 
to a proper conception of the position of the United States in the 
world balance of power. First, the situation in the world is a fast- 
moving, almost kaleidoscopic, one. It is difficult to keep abreast 
with the realities. We are confronted with rapid technological trans- 
formation, swift changes in the weapons of war, and fundamental 
social revolution on a world scale. Secondly, the United States is a 
newcomer on the scene of world politics and in many ways is psy- 
chologically unprepared for the leadership. Third, the power equi- 
librium in the world is a particularly precarious one. The balance 
of power was difficult when played by seven or eight great powers, 
. but it is especially difficult when played by only two. There is less 
resiliency, less flexibility, in the current polarization of power than 
at any time since the establishment of the nationalistic balance of 
power system nearly five hundred years ago. 


Fourth, most Americans are unprepared to think effectively in 
power terms at all. From Waterloo to Sarajevo, Americans lived in 
an easy world which allowed them to make a negative adjustment 
to the world balance of power situation—the Monroe Doctrine and 
American Continentalism. A positive adjustment is far more difficult. 
Besides, the traditionally easy American position in world affairs 
has encouraged Americans to make unrealistic, moralistic, and 
“uplift” approaches to world affairs and to minimize power situations. 
Moreover, the dominant tradition of American political thinking 
generally is the rationalism of the eighteenth century. This tradition 
predisposes Americans to put undue faith in legalisms, paper consti- 
tutions, the contractual nature of society, and the compact theory 
of government and politics, and to underrate power concepts and 
the importance of group, class, and functional politics. And there is 
the danger that Americans, seeing everywhere around them the mis- 
carriage and collapse of their old conceptions and ideals, will develop 
a cynical disillusionment which leads them to put sole reliance on 
naked power—technological power, economic power, military power. 

Fifth, the current balance of power is highly complicated by 
functional and ideological politics, which are inextricably connected 
with every concrete power situation existing in the world today. 
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Ideological considerations have always criss-crossed with national 
power considerations. Ideological religious conflict was woven into 
the balance of power conflicts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; ideological conflict over constitutional and representative 
government was woven into the balance of power conflicts of the 
eighteenth century; ideological conflict over political democracy 
was woven into the balance of power conflicts of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Today the ideological conflict involves 
property concepts and collectivism, and this conflict is much fiercer 
and is woven much more closely into the balance of power conflict 
than were any similar conflicts of the past—more closely even than 
the French Revolution and Napoleonic ideologies were woven into 
the balance of power wars of a century and a half ago. The balance 
of power conflict in the world today cannot be understood apart 
from the ideological conflict. Yet Americans are less at home in 
ideological, group, class, and functional politics than almost any 
other people in the world. 

The paramount American national interest in the year 1950 is 
this: To prevent Russia through the use of Communist international- 
ism (or Communist imperialism) from upsetting the balance of power 
—that is, from unifying under one control so much of the world’s 
territory, population, and resources as to endanger the freedom of 
the rest of the world—and to do this without resort to the horrors of 
world war. 

Russia has emerged from World War II the strongest single 
power of Europe and Asia. Strong nations use their power to push 
still farther their margin of security, and Russia is proving to be 
no exception. Indeed, the Russians, because of their long experience 
with outside intervention and hostility since the Revolution of 1917, 
have a persecution complex which drives them to seek cordon after 
cordon of “security.” The powers which in the past have checked 
Russian expansion are “powers” no more, and Russia has recently 
been surrounded by power vacuums. Britain and France, which 
checked Russia in the Crimean War, have declined. Austria~-Hun- 
gary and Germany, which checked Russia in the Turkish War of 
1876-1878 and in 1914, have disappeared as powers, the one per- 
manently and the other for a long time to come. Japan, which 
checked Russia in Asia, is a conquered and an occupied country. In 
short, the make-weights for maintaining a power equilibrium have 
broken down in both Europe and Asia. Finally, the Communist 
internationalist ideology in effect gives to Russia important “fifth 
column” supporters in all parts of the world, particularly in thc 
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backward countries of Europe and Asia, but also in advanced coun- 
tries like Germany, France, and Italy. As more countries go Com- 
munist, and as many countries continue under the threat of going 
Communist, Americans more and more see in Communist revolution 
a monstrously effective method of putting large parts of the world 
under a common control, a monstrously effective method of upsetting 
the balance of power. So far, most of the areas of Communist ex- 
pansion have been technologically backward areas, but even the 
continued expansion of Communism in the backward areas would 
soon pose a dangerous threat to the balance of power. And Commu- 
nist expansion in any part of the technologically advanced areas of 
western Europe would appear so threatening as almost inevitably to 
lead to war. 

True, Communist expansion may not necessarily mean Russian 
expansion, for Communism may in the end turn out national rather 
than international and hence incapable of being used as a tool of 
Russian imperialism. In international relations Communist countries 
may come to differ among themselves just as in the past capitalist 
countries have differed among themselves. But in the year 1950 
Americans think that Communism will operate as a unified inter- 
national front led by Russia (Tito’s Yugoslavia appears to be the 
one exception and the only one) and that Communism offers an 
infernally “unnatural” (non-national, supra-national) and a dia- 
bolically clever way of upsetting the world balance. In appraising a 
given power situation, psychological states of mind are as important 
as the more tangible and quantitative elements. And there is much 
to justify the current American fear that Communist expansion 
means Russian expansion, for in international relations, with the 
single exception of Yugoslavia, Comraunist countries have stood 
with Russia and with each other. This is due in part to some depend- 
ence on Russia during the period of revolutionary transition, as well 
as to Communist fear of the non-Communist world. 

The United States, too, must take care lest in counteracting 
Communist expansion it go so far as to threaten or seriously appear 
to threaten the balance of power; it must take care to avoid the 
reputation of imperialist aggressor. The line between defense and 
offense is often narrow and blurred. The United States has also 
emerged as a great power surrounded by power vacuums created 
by the decline of the older powers. The United States, too, like all 
really first class powers, is concerned with widening its margin of 
security. The spread of Communism in any part of the world may 
appear to threaten that margin of security, but obviously those 
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areas closest geographically to the United States and those areas 
with the most highly developed technologies and those areas strate- 
gically best suited to defense are of most vital importance. 

When those areas of high and highest priority are chosen, the 
United States will not be deficient in practical organization, in eco- 
nomic power, in military preparedness and strategy. The element in 
which the United States is likely to be deficient is that of group and 
class and functional politics. We have not fully learned that the 
present conflict is for the minds and hearts of the plain people of 
the world. We do not attach sufficient importance to social politics. 
We are strong technologically, but we are weak—often needlessly 
weak—ideologically. Especially are we weak ideologically with 
respect to the backward peoples with a medieval technology, peoples 
who have never known either bread or freedom in the Western sense. 
These peoples, of course, would like to have the American standard 
of living. Who would not? But the American system appears beyond 
their reach. They have no active capitalist or middle class of suf- 
ficient size to finance modern technology and heavy industry, and 
they do not want to wait decades and even generations for a tech- 
nological revolution that will yield perceptibly rising standards of 
living and social benefits. The Russian way of collective and gov- 
ernment financing of heavy industries appears to be within their 
reach, attainable now, in this generation. And even in the oldest 
industrial countries of Western Europe collectivist ideologies make 
a strong appeal because of the decline of the European middle 
classes—due to cartelization, the loss of colonies and overseas in- 
vestments, wasteful wars, confiscatory taxation, devastating infla- 
tion. In short, the decline of the old middle class in Europe and the 
absence of a sizable middle class in Asia would make the American 
ideological task difficult, even if Americans were fully alive to its 
importance. 

We of 1950 may be at the very peak and fullness of the crisis. 
If at this time we choose our areas of vital defense wisely and make 
a successful ideological flank attack on Communism and thus check 
its spread; if within the next few years we prevent any additional 
and notable victories of Communism without ourselves upsetting or 
appearing to upset the balance of power or becoming or appearing 
to become the aggressors; if within the next decade we can win 
the peoples of our own vital areas and have them welcome us not 
merely as the lesser of two evils but as allies who genuinely under- 
stand and are interested in promoting their welfare—then we shall 
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probably resolve the crisis without war. And if we can prevent war 
within the next decade we shall probably prevent it altogether. What 
we need is wisdom now and during the next few years, for forces are 
at work which if given enough time will likely bring about a peaceful 
adjustment. 


Ideologically, forces may be working for a long-time adjustment. 
In the long run, Communism may fail to develop or sustain the inter- 
nationalism its prophets have preached and predicted, and instead 
Communism may go national. For the plain truth is that Communism 
thus far has not come by way of an international revolution, such as 
Communist prophets predicted, but by way of a series of national 
revolutions. Citizens living under Communist regimes look to na- 
tional Communist governments for jobs and social services and social 
security, and not to an international Communist state. When Com- 
munists come into power in a given nation they inherit the whole 
national tradition and aspiration of that nation—its geographical 
peculiarities; its particular stage of historical development; its cultural 
differences; its economic needs, which do not always harmonize with 
the economic needs of other Communist countries. 


In backward countries, Communists are building industrial revo- 
lutions, and they are building those industrial revolutions within 
national patterns which bring the average man into closer contact 
with his national government than ever before. In the older indus- 
trial countries the bourgeoisie of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies built industrial revolutions ‘within national patterns and in- 
tensified nationalism. Similarly the Communists of the twentieth 
century may intensify nationalism, may raise nationalism to a high- 
er pitch than ever before, for the industrial activities of Communist 
national governments are touching the citizenry more directly, more 
frequently, and more inclusively than did the national governments 
of the bourgeoisie. In the backward areas, then, Communism may be 
the maker of nationalism and not its destroyer. 


And what of the international solidarity of the proletariat? This, 
too, may in the long run become a myth, and the victorious revolu- 
tionary proletariat may turn out to be neither international nor 
proletarian. For the Communists are working within national en- 
vironments, and the victorious revolutionaries, whatever their o- 
riginal class status, are emerging as new groups and classes within 
the revolutionary states—as army officers, commissars, managers, 
technicians, professionals. 


In short, there is now as much evidence, perhaps even more evi- 
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dence, to justify the prediction that Communism ultimately will 
result in.a new nationalism as there is to justify belief in a Com- 
munist internationalism. If Communism should in fact turn out to be 
national, the implications for international relations would be de- 
cisive. Instead of being faced with united Communism, with Com- 
munist states allied with Russia and with each other, with Commu- 
nist internationalism serving the ends of a united international 
proletariat or of Soviet Russia or of both, we would be faced with a 
dividing, a weakening, a more manageable opposition. There would 
be less and less threat to the balance of power from Communist 
countries. The present dangerous polarization of power would tend 
to disappear; the old and less dangerous multiple balance of power 
system would little by little reappear. Tensions would relax. The 
prospects of war would diminish. 

During these next few years Americans must become more adept 
in the area of social politics. It is in this all-important area that we 
can make a flank attack on Communism, check its spread and pre- 
vent an upsetting of the balance of power. And if we can prevent 
an upsetting of the balance of power during the next few years, the 
underlying forces making for adjustment (those forces tending to 
make Communism go national) may operate in our favor after that 
time. 

We Americans are in competition with the Communists for 
popular mass support. We cannot afford to be interested in the 
peoples of Europe and Asia only as pawns in the national balance 
of power. We must convince these populations that we understand 
their problems, that we realize that their problems are different from 
the problems of North America, that we mean business in helping 
them to solve their problems in terms of their own conditions and 
cultures. Concretely, how can we do this? 

First, the Marshall Plan is due to expire in 1952, There will 
have to be some continuation of American economic aid to Europe 
beyond 1952, and American public opinion should be prepared for 
this. American aid to European rearmament is not a substitute for 
economic aid; social services and living standards in Western 
Europe can not be allowed to fall so low as to impair popular 
morale. 

Second, in helping integrate the economies of Western Europe 
we must take care to see that supra-national business organizations 
are responsive to the economic needs of the Europeans masses, that 
they are not giant cartels primarily interested in profits and in taking 
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care of American military needs. It may be that economic 
integration will be impossible without political federation, for these 
huge business organizations must be governmentally controlled in 
the interests of all the people. Moreover, it is a bit gratuitous for 
us to urge European vested interests to surrender their national 
privileges in favor of economic and political integration without 
ourselves making a permanent and substantial contribution. Are we 
willing to let an economically integrated Western Europe have 
wider access to American markets by lowering our own tariffs? The 
trade balance between the United States and Western Europe is still 
unhealthy: our exports exceed by far too wide a margin our imports. 
Europe can only continue buying from us by selling larger and larger 
amounts of goods to us. In the long run, there is no other way for 
Europe to pay for American goods than by sending us European 
goods. 

Third, we should be careful not to encourage European political 
parties which represent ideologies that appeal to us but which are 
outdated in terms of European conditions and aspirations and which 
only serve further to divide the front against Communism. In: 1945, 
about the time of the sweeping victory of the British Labor Party, 
it looked as though the socialist parties of Western Europe would 
prove the unifying agencies for a non-Communist popular front to 
uproot the last vestiges of fascism, feudalism, and cartel domination 
of economic life, and to inaugurate a system of social controls 
through limited nationalization of basic industries and democratic 
planning. Today, after several years of the American economic aid 
program, the non-Communist forces are more divided than they 
were in 1945, the socialist parties are weaker, the “free enterprise” 
parties are stronger, and except in Britain few basic reforms have 
been undertaken. In the long run, this miscarriage of the popular 
hopes of 1945, this failure to develop a unified social-democratic 
mass movement capable of establishing basic reforms, may work 
to the advantage of the Communists and ultimately produce a new 
Communist threat in Western Europe. 

Fourth, in Europe and Asia, regardless of party labels, in the 
-case of specific issues and reforms, widely popular and reasonable, 
the United States should use its influence on the popular side and 
broadly proclaim its position so that all will recognize it. We should 
use our enormous influence to help get basic reforms and see to it 
that we get credit in the popular mind for backing those reforms. 
For instance, after the Marshall Plan got well under way in France, 
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production went up and so did profits. But prices were high and 
wages did not rise. The Communists called strikes to increase wages. 
Following those strikes wages went up some. In’ the popular mind 
the Communists got the credit for the wage boosts and the Americans 
were put down as interested only in the profits of business. In Italy, 
too, the American-supported government has not been sufficiently 
impressed with the urgent necessity of undertakinz a policy of 
basic agrarian reform. Through its Marshall Plan the United States 
was in a position to reap enormous popular good wil! had we been 
more adept at social politics. 

Fifth, in our foreign aid program we should make less use of 
military men and business men and more use of politicians. Like the 
Germans, we Americans, who pride ourselves on owr democracy, 
have a folk distrust of “politicians.” Our contest with the Com- 
munists for the hearts and minds of plain people everywhere is a 
political contest and we should make wider use of pclitical talents. 
Military men are primarily interested in technical military measures. 
Business men are primarily interested in the superficial aspects of 
recovery. Neither understands the history, the culture, and the 
aspirations of Europeans and Asiatics. Neither has insight into the 
deeper social and political conditions of Europe and Asia. Neither 
is interested in popular basic reforms. 


Not only should we use more politicians but we should use more 
leftist politicians with a feel for public opinion and for popular mass 
movements. The American cause in Europe is best served by the 
social-democratic center, and American non-Communist leftists, our 
nearest approach to European social-democrats, are in position to 
represent our cause effectively in Europe. If our bi-partisan foreign 
policy prevents this frank use of New Deal and Fair Deal politicians 
who can best put us in sympathetic touch with the masses of West- 
ern Europe, then the bi-partisan foreign policy is costing too high 
a price and should be modified. 

Sixth, an effective policy of social politics is infinitely more 
difficult in Asia than in Europe. In Europe, there are strong parties 
of the liberal center—mostly social-democratic parties—with which 
we can cooperate. In Asia, there are few parties of añy real popular 
strength standing between the feudal parties on the extreme right 
and the Communists on the extreme left. Our serious difficulty in 
Asia is indicated by the fact that thus far all Communist gains have 
been made by native Communist governments and by native Com- 
munist armies, without direct intervention by Russia, whereas all 
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checks administered to Communism in Asia have come not from 
Asiatics but from direct intervention by the Americans, the British, 
the French, and the Dutch. 


However, India is the one area of Asia which gives promise to the 
middle way of social democracy. Under Nehru, India’s government 
is essentially a social-democratic one. India gives promise, too, of 
being one of the great powers of Asia some day, a power which may 
rank with the Soviet Union and with China. We should concentrate 
on India and with government loans help build India into a social- 
democratic community with modern technology and a steadily rising 
standard of living, a model in Asia for those who want to come into 
the twentieth century but do not want to suffer Communist totalitar- 
ianism. This is not to say that there are not other parts of Asia that 
may need to be defended by military methods, but it is to say that 
India offers the best laboratory in Asia to demonstrate what the 
middle way of social democracy can do within a generation to raise 
living standards without resort to dictatorship. India, both ideologi- 
cally and technologically, can be made a make-weight in the Asiatic 
balance of power. 

In discussing the American interest we are likely to think too 
exclusively in terms of pure foreign policy and not enough of the 
effect of foreign policy on our institutions at home. We have seen 
how already the rising Communist threat in the world has caused 
uneasiness and even a kind of hysteria here in the United States. 
There is a growing opinion, openly expressed in some of the periodi- 
cals of mass circulation, that, liberals in the great Jeffersonian 
tradition are too soft, have too many doubts, see too many sides 
to take the lead in combating Communism in the world. There are 
signs that the extreme left and thé extreme right in America are 
increasingly in collusion to destroy the American liberal center. 

These are ominous portents, and they reveal that the American 
center may be in danger. For if these attitudes have developed in the 
United States as a result of the limited Communist expansion thus 
far experienced, how much more repression would develop here if 
Communism moved closer to American doors! Should the liberal 
center in Europe go down, a frenzy would sweep the United States, 
and it is doubtful if the American liberal center could survive. We 
have had reactions in the United States before—notably the “black 
cockade” Federalism of 1798 and the Palmer witch hunt of 1919— 
but we have never had a complete silencing of our liberal forces. 
However, the collapse of the liberal center in Europe and the conse- 
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quent resumption of Communist expansion there would probably 
produce a nearly complete blackout of American liberalism. This 
brings the American national interest closer home than it has ever 
been before; the very maintenance of traditional American liberalism 
probably depends upon the effectiveness of our foreign policy, 
particularly our policy of social politics. 

It will not be easy for Americans to take the lead in saving 
European liberalism and developing an effective policy of social 
politics in Europe and Asia, for European liberalism is far to the 
left of American opinion. Any social politics that will appeal to 
Europeans and Asiatics must contain far more collectivism than 
Americans would tolerate at home. Can we Americans stand for 
capitalism with mild welfare state features at home and for democrat- 
ic socialism and rather completely integrated welfare states abroad? 
Can we who have never suffered the miseries of feudalism lead the 
fight against feudalism? Can we, who represent the middle class 
country par excellence, lead non-middle class movements in foreign 
lands? Can we with no sharp class consciousness at home lead 
peasant and wage-earner class conscious movements abroad? 

All peoples tend to think of their institutions as normal and 
right, to raise their relative value judgments to the level of universal 
absolutes. All people who make a successful response to a given 
challenge tend to repeat that same response to a new challenge. 
Even a people's “creative minorities” do not emancipate themselves 
to any great extent from the culture in which they work. Certainly 
we Americans are no exception. If anything, we Americans are less 
inclined than most other peoples to take a vicarious, a relative, view 
of foreign situations. We are new to the international leadership. 
We all-too-often are not willing patiently to study conditions 
outside North America to learn how they differ from our own and 
make necessary adjustments. More than any other people we have 
made a success of the nineteenth century system and see little reason 
for these new-fangled twentieth century systems. Up to now we 
have always been on the winning and the popular side of interna- 
tional wars—always with the forces of the future—and it is diffi- 
cult for us to see how we might get on the unpopular side and range 
ourselves with the historical forces of the past. 

The Russians are putting too much emphasis on bread. We 
Americans may be putting too much emphasis on freedom and ne- 
glecting bread—the kind of bread undeveloped peoples can make 
themselves, make now in this generation. It is still not too late for 
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the United States to stand in Europe and Asia for both bread and 
freedom, for social democracy, for moderate collectivism which leaves 
room for liberty—if we have the imagination and wisdom to do so. 

To lead successfully in the world today we Americans must 
develop patience, understanding, a sense of vicariousness, a sense of 
relativity in historical and cultural matters. If we fail to do this, two 
paths are open to us. We may return to isolation and brood self- 
righteously over our own moral superiority and the ingratitude of 
foreign peoples. Or we may elect to ignore mass opinion abroad, go 
ahead in our own way, and by sheer economic, technological, and 
military power take over a large part of the world and seek to re- 
organize it on the American model. It is not beyond possibility that 
modern America will take the path of ancient Rome. 


Professor Carleton is a member of the Political Science Department 
of the University of Florida and has recently returned from a tour 
of Europe. 
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CONFLICTING CONCEPTS OF 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


By George A. Lundberg 
I 


HE ONLY REALISTIC WAY of defining national interest 
from the standpoint of policy is in terms of {a) the values 
cherished by the people of a nation, or by their de facto spokesmen, 
in relation to (b) the costs, and (c) the resources available. If these 
values are security, liberty, equality, and fraternity as defined by 
the people in question, the national interest is served by whatever 
policies conduce to these ends. If these values are expansion, domina- 
tion, conquest, or the evangelization of an ideology, whether 
Christianity, Communism or democracy, then the national interest is 
served by all measures that contribute to these goals. 


Questions of national interest begin, therefore, with an inquiry 
into the values of the people of a nation or of their de facto spokes- 
men. In countries where the adult population’s consensus of opinion 
is supposed to determine national values and policies, extensive and 
intensive polling is one method of determining existing values and 
of defining the national interest. For countries and populations that 
neither profess nor practice democracy, the same basic information 
can presumably be secured with much less trouble frcm the dictator 
or king currently in power. 

Given a statement of these values, social scientists should be 
able to construct policies in accordance with them. They should 
also be able to determine their feasibility in the light of available 
resources and the sacrifice-potential of the population. Finally, they 
should be in a position to measure how much the. policies adopted 
would or would not actually contribute to the national interest as 
defined. 

Informally, and perhaps to some degree unconsciously, the pro- 
cess of determining national interests and national policies roughly 
conforms to this description. The imperfections of informal and 
unconscious methods in large societies, however, are great because 
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of the absence of the kind of intimate communication and com- 
munion which operates in primary groups. Hence formal methods 
of determining the existing consensus have appeared such as 
elections and polling. The cultural compulsion to invoke the pleb- 
iscite, at least in form, appears to be widespread in the western 
world even in times and places where its farcical nature is recognized. 
In fact, elections and mass voting seem about to take their place 
among the vast superstructure of folkways, customs and ceremonials 
which survive long after the population has forgotten the original 
purpose of the ritual. 

Whether any single goal or goals are held in common in a nation 
is a question of fact. To the extent that the goals and ideals cher- 
ished by groups within a nation are different, the definition of na- 
tional interest will be correspondingly obscure. Inquiry into this 
subject is likely to reveal that while there is high agreement about 
ends, there is sharp disagreement about means. Accordingly, the 
first task in the determination of policy is to determine how the 
values of different economic or religious classes, regions or other 
groupings agree or differ (a) with respect to goals, and (b) with 
respect to the permissible or desirable means of pursuing the desired 
ends: 

This essay is not concerned with the question of whether national 
interest is a desirable or defensible goal of policy. “World citizens” 
and others have dismissed nationalism as a primitive and parochial 
ethnocentrism and have started to live, perhaps a bit prematurely but 
with some attempt at consistency, in realms transcending national 
self-consciousness. They would presumably argue that national 
interest and world interest are identical or that national interest 
must be subordinated to world interest. While these ideas are sug- 
gestive, it seems more useful to discuss a more practical problem 
of the relation of specific policies to the national interest of the 
United States. 


Il 


If it is accepted that a desirable definition of national interest 
should be based on a consensus of the values of the population as 
a whole, then it would be necessary to undertake a very much more 
adequate and reliable inquiry into the nature of these values than 
has hitherto been attempted. Yet, it is possible to discuss the subject 
without such data in frankly hypothetical and approximate terms. 
Accepting certain current statements of the national interest at face 
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value, it is possible to discuss to what degree policies now pursued 
serve the proclaimed end. This essay will consider and evaluate 
from this point of view two major conceptions of national interest 
which are currently before the country. 

One conception is embodied in the policy of continentalism, which 
was laid down and followed by Washington, Adams, Jefferson and 
their successors. The policy of continentalism affirmed a concentra- 
tion of interest on the continental domain and on the development in 
this area of a unique civilization. Concretely, the policy meant non- 
intervention in the controversies and wars of Europe and Asia and 
resistance to the intrusion of foreign power systems and imperial 
ambitions in the western hemisphere. At the same time, the policy 
reserved complete freedom of action in accordance with national 
interest. For example, Washington urged all necessary preparation 
so that the United States could “choose peace or war, as our interest, 
guided by justice, shall counsel.” Neither in its origin nor in its 
subsequent implementation in instruments like the Monroe Doctrine 
was this policy “isolationism” as opponents have attempted to main-~ 
tain. It was a positive program which permitted whatever arrange- 
ment with other governments seemed desirable for the pursuit of war 
or peace, as the national interest seemed to dictate. But it excluded 
any permanent commitment to one or another European combination. 
The policy did, in fact, contemplate and encourage active commerce 
and trade with other nations. Force was applied without hesitation 
whenever the national interest seemed to justify it as in the case 
of the Barbary pirates. Until the end of the nineteenth century, this 
policy was reaffirmed and applied with remarkable consistency and 
with the overwhelming support of the people. 

The conception of national interest which departed from con- 
tinentalism supported overseas expansion and the playing of a 
major role in world affairs. This conception took various forms 
usually referred to as the policy of imperialism, “the new inter- 
nationalism” or by various names given to idealistic aspirations for 
world government. In its original form, as defended by Captain 
Alfred Mahan, it was frankly imperialistic and was supported only 
by certain business interests, a small group of intellectuals, and a 
well-financed and influential group of professional “peace” agitators. 
The policy was defended on the ground that it would pay rich divi- 
dends to the nations engaging in it and carry the blessings of in- 
dustrial civilization to the “backward” people of the earth. As to 
the economic profitableness of imperialism, a more adequate account 
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ing soon revealed that-.while it paid well for certain individuals and 
corporations, its profitableness to the nation, after expenditures for 
armaments and wars were considered, was nil. By 1917 the eco- 
nomic argument for imperialism was largely supplanted by idealistic 
and humanitarian appeals for Wilson's policy. Since that time this 
conception of national interest has been maintained in the name of 
world peace, notwithstanding the fact that the United States was 
involved in two world wars within 25 years after the adoption of 
this policy. A third war is now in progress in the name of an inter- 
national organization representing chiefly the United States and its 
allies. 

The policy under appraisal represents a departure under the 
stress of international crises and war from the traditional policy of 
continentalism with a return to the latter between the first two wars. 
At no time has there been evidence of widespread and genuinely 
active public support of the new internationalist activity of the United 
States. Only under the impact of concentrated propaganda from the 
highest official sources, regarding the alleged imminent peril of the 
nation, was the necessary support secured for the two American 
ventures into the new internationalism. 


Wilson was elected in 1916 and Roosevelt in 1940 on the most 
outspoken pledges of non-participation in foreign wars. Wilson's 
departure from this policy was overwhelmingly repudiated in 1920, 
and his internationalist program was subsequently dropped from the 
Democratic platforms of 1924 and 1928. Roosevelt himself explicitly 
declared his opposition to joining the League of Nations in 1932. The 
Neutrality legislation of the thirties represented a return to tradi- 
tional foreign policy, and only as a result of the provoked attack upon 
Pearl Harbor was it possible to secure a declaration of war in 1941. 


Since the country has, in reality, been on a war basis ever since, 
it is too soon to report on the reaction to commitments entered into 
during the World War II. During this period the country made suf- 
ficient progress toward one-party government under the name of 
“bi-partisan” foreign policy so that no choice on the subject was 
afforded by the major parties in the elections of 1944 and 1948; and 
vigorous official participation in the United Nations was achieved. 


As for the world government idea, the fact seems to be that 
there is negligible public support for the organized movement despite 
tremendous publicity and agitation. While the public opinion polls 
show a variety of results regarding more or less romantic questions 
about international relations in general and the United Nations in 
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particular, the crucial issue is whether and to what extent people 
would be willing to relinquish national sovereignty in the interests 
of international organization. On this point there always appears 
to be Jess than a majority, and usually no more than 17 to 20 percent 
favor the idea when the question is put to them in realistic terms. 
Among the active propagators of the new internationalism, the 
largest of the various world government organizations has a mem- 
bership of only about 40,000 and the total membersh:p in all such 
organizations is perhaps considerably under 100,000 In view of 
this slender foundation of actual public support, it is rot surprising 
that international organizations find themselves in difficulty when- 
even they confront serious crises. 


Even among those who accept the notion of worlc government 
with a concomitant loss of national sovereignity, it could perhaps 
be shown that no considerable number are contemplating anything 
but an American world organization. World organization to nearly 
all Americans who favor the program means American ideals, 
American democracy, and American ideology, benevolently foisted 
on the world. This raises the practical question of hcw appealing 
this system is to the rest of the world. In the absence of compre- 
hensive international public opinion polls, the estimates by French 
and British students who have recently reported on tke subject in 
these pages are cited. One of them says, “For the most important and 
most dynamic masses all over the world, the American ideology is 
either repugnant or devoid of meaning. Consequently, American 
power is not on the side of people’s hopes,.”? Another says, “The 
American way of life, as a model and as propaganda, is meaningless 
to the European, with his denser population and more acute 
problems.’ 


IMI 


The respective supporters of the policies of contineatalism and 
internationalism regard them as the most effective instruments for 
the realization of the national interest. Scientific inquiry would doubt- 
less show numerous factors in a nation’s conception of its interest. 
For the sake of brevity, we shall here consider only tae two ob- 


1 According to the Fortune polls of March 1947 and February 1946. 


2 Jean-Marie Domenach, “American Power: A French View.” American Per- 
spective, Winter 1950, p. 21. 


3 George Catlin, “American Power: A British View” Ibid., p. 25. 
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jectives which are most commonly advanced as goals of national 
policy, namely, (1) security and (2) prosperity. 

The term security is perhaps the most general and inclusive ol 
the goals usually mentioned as a primary objective of national 
policy. Security usually means the absence of a felt threat of depriva- 
tion of any valued condition. It follows that the notion of security 
probably includes “freedom” and most of the other values frequently 
specified as goals of national policy. Now it often happens that one 
who has most to lose is oppressed with the greatest feeling ofin- 
security. For this and other reasons, it is possible that American 
leaders, and through them the people of the United States have 
developed definitely paranoid attitudes with respect to security as 
measured by objective standards and by the standards of other 
peoples. 

The fact that countless Americans were frightened by a radic 
broadcast into believing a realistic drama about an invasion from 
_ Mars betrays a pathological state of nerves. This is especially true 
in view of the fact that victims of the panic were for the most part 
middle class and “educated.” Or consider the ease with which vast 
numbers of Americans have twice accepted the notion that the 
country was in imminent danger from invasion by Germany and by 
Japan. No logistics have ever shown that such events were within 
a range of probability requiring concern, nor have historical in- 
guiries shown that such operations were ever contemplated by the 
countries in question. 

When pressed, the propagators of the fear of foreign invasion 
admit that they have in mind a future development after our enemies 
have consolidated extensive intermediate conquests. This always 
assumes that enemy nations are motivated by insatiable desires for 
world conquest as an end in itself instead of as a means to their 
own security. Even if such programs of conquest could be shown 
to have existed as enemy projects for the more or less remote fu- 
ture, they were sure to undergo modification in the process of attain- 
ment. In any event, the only nation that has ever come into power of 
such proportions as to constitute a possible world conqueror is the 
United States and even in its case there is no reasonable probability 
that it could make good such a threat. As for the alleged plans of 
the Axis Powers and presently of the Soviet Union to conquer the 
world, there is every reason to believe that the same forces which 
have made nations like the United States and Britain greatly interest- 
ed in promoting world peace would be likely to overtake other 
expansionist nations. 
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The impasse which an unreasonable or paranoid definition of 
national security may produce is illustrated currently in the case of 
the United States. According to current policy, our national 
security demands military bases around the world and elaborate 
military establishments on the frontiers or shores of other nations. 
Perhaps no one will question the purely military advantage of such a 
program; however, its implications must be considered from the view- 
point of other nations. It is solemnly affirmed that these military 

- bases are for defense only, and any person, party, or foreign nation 
that fails to take our word for this intent is roundly abused and is 
accused of aggressive designs upon us. While no considerable ele- 
ment in the population or in the leadership groups in the United 
States is consciously intent on aggression or conquest of other na- 
tions, it is impossible to see why foreign nations should be expected 
to take this view and accept our word as an adequate assurance of 
our intent. The failure of some foreign nations to take our word at 
face value is regarded with pained surprise because of the feeling 
that our pacific intentions are self-evident and that our past record 
should be sufficient guarantee of the purely defensive nature of our 
policies, 

Unfortunately, the historical record supports precisely the con- 
trary thesis—a fact that may be regrettable but which must, never- 
theless, be conceded by anyone not hopelessly in the toils of ethno- 
centric delusions. Professor Sibley recently summarized in these 
pages in its briefest outline the record of the United States with 

‘respect to war and conquest.’ For the same period of national ex- 

istence there are perhaps few if any countries except Britain that 
could equal the record. At the very least, foreign nations can not 
help but note that twice within the last twenty-five years the United 
States has invaded both Europe and Asia with military expeditions 
which could not, except by the wildest stretch of the imagination, 
be termed defensive. The invasion of Russia in 1919 for the sole 
purpose of overthrowing its revolutionary government is not even 
known to many Americans. It is these objective facts, not our pious 
and perhaps sincere pretensions regarding them, that must weigh 
in the opinion of foreign countries. 

Nor does it help to contend that we have not kept or do not 
intend to keep permanently any conquered territory. The regimes we 
have protected, established, or bolstered in invaded areas are, from 


4“The American Alternatives,” American Perspective, Winter, 1950, pp. 12-13. 
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the standpoint of our enemies, merely so many Quisling regimes 
openly supported financially and militarily for the purpose of 
strengthening our own military, economic, and political position. 
The point can perhaps best be summarized by asking what would 
be the attitude of the United States if Germany in 1917 or in 1940 
and Russia today should insist that they need to occupy Cuba and 
make extensive military installations in Mexico purely as defensive 
measures against the most powerful military power the world has 
ever known. ; 

At this point, in attempting to determine whether United States 
policy in the two World Wars and after has been in the national 
interest, it will be useful to consider the probable consequences of 
alternative policies. It is significant that doubts regarding American 
intervention in World War I and II tend to grow as time permits 
increasing perspective for the appraisal of its effects. The unwisdom 
of our participation in World War I and the relative tolerableness 
of the probable consequences of our non~participation are now con- 
sidered everywhere as at least debatable, with a large body of ex- 
pert as well as popular opinion leaning toward the view that the 
whole undertaking was definitely contrary to the national interest. 
Even the possible domination of Europe, at least as a sphere of 
influence, by the Germany of 1914 is now regarded as highly toler- 
able compared with such developments as the Nazi regime and the 
Second World War. As an instrument toward the unification of 
Europe, which is generally recognized as desirable, the possibility 
would seem greatly preferable’ to any development now in prospect. 
Any eventuality which would have resulted in the rationalization of 
the economy of Europe, avoided the war debts and reparations 
tangle, and softened the economic consequences of the first World 
War would certainly have served the national interest of the United 
States as well as of the world. 

Some persons contend that the people’s view of these issues under 
the influence of mass hysteria is actually more sound, reliable, 
and in accordance with the facts than their appraisal of the same 
situation in post-war years when the relevant facts are at hand. Thus 
it has been contended recently that it was the revisionists’ historical 
appraisal of the First World War that was erroneous, that the war 
propaganda was true, and that in the future we must protect our- 
selves against revisionism. Perhaps we are entering upon an era of 
permanent war during which the distortion of facts, which we now 
regard with such horror in other lands, is about to become our 
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settled and permanent policy. In the meantime, it is impossible to 
prevent revisionism, which is merely the report and eppraisal of 
events as seen in the light of fuller information and perspective. 

Any discussion of alternate policies is, of course, faced with the 
difficulty that while the results of the policy adopted are known, the 
effects of those that were not adopted can only be surmised. This is 
a difficulty which all social appraisal must face, except within that 
limited domain where actual experimentation with different policies 
is possible. Still, in view of the results that have in fact ensued under 
the policy adopted in 1917 and in 1941, it is at least possible to ap- 
praise alternate policies within wide limits of probability. That is, it 
is possible to marshal logical evidence that will satisfy most men of 
the probability that an alternative policy would have been prefer- 
able, even conceding a wide margin of imponderables. 


IV 


There can be no final determination of the legitimacy of a na- 
tion's definition of its own security. There is no absolute security, and 
there is no certain method of appraising the degree of security that 
exists. This paper merely raises three questions which Americans 
need to ponder seriously in their quest for security. First, what would 
be the situation if all nations should adopt our own view as to what 
their national security demands? Second, has our security increased 
as a result of the last war and the policies of which it was the result? 
Finally, is our national security likely to be increased even under the 
most optimistic probable outcome of present policies? 

Next to the “security” argument for the new internationalism, 
the most important consideration urged is its alleged benefits to 
foreign trade. Hereby hangs one of the most amazing delusions to 
be found in the confused annals of economic and political discussion. 
The advantages of trade have been appreciated all throughout 
historic times and need neither explanation nor defense. A simple 
semantic confusion regarding the meaning of the word frade has, 
however, resulted in a delusion which is only the more mischievous 
and astonishing because of the extent of its diffusion emong the 
very people who need to be, and might be expected to bz, immune 
to it. Thus. millions of people, including economists, politicians, 
and “statesmen”, are unable to appreciate the crucially important 
difference between (1) the exchange of commodities and services 
between nations, and (2) the process by which one nation sends 
‘commodities and services to the other and at the same tim2 provides 
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the latter with money with which to “pay for” the things received 
As a result, it is actually believed that “prosperity” is served b 
the second as well as by the first of these transactions. It is insiste: 
that we must “get rid of” seven billion dollars a year of our expor 
surplus as “insurance against depression.” 

It is difficult to imagine a more collosal confusion of means ani 
ends. “Full employment” would be just as certainly guaranteed b 
dumping the seven billion dollars worth of goods into the ocean. W 
are not concerned with the propriety or desirability of charity o 
of loans from which the lender expects an economic or politica 
‘return. We are concerned only with the infatuation with economi 
processes and symbols which leads people -to believe that the na 
tional interest is served by exporting our national resources in retur: 
for 1.0.U.’s, worth only the paper on which they are written. 


The self-sufficiency of nations will obviously vary according t 
their resources, technology, and other factors; and these condition 
usually determine the extent and type of a nation’s internationa 
trade. The position of the United States and her satellites in th 
Western Hemisphere is known to be very fortunate. The problem o 
strategic materials is being met increasingly by new synthetic pro 
ducts or by stock-piling. In any event, a nation or an area whic. 
produces a surplus of food is always in a strategic position to dictat 
the conditions of her foreign trade. 


While particular business concerns may profit from the spuriou 
kind of “trade” mentioned above, it is not true that the nation as . 
whole is “dependent” on foreign markets for “full employment” an: 

` “prosperity.” Our foreign trade is always less than 10 per cent o 
our total trade. The most we could lose would be all of it. Grantin: 
the temporary dislocations’ in the national economy from a sudde: 
termination of this trade, the taxpayer would be much less burdene: 
by having to provide full relief to every unemployed person to th 
full extent of his customary income, than by providing the large 
sums for the “purchase” of our surplus product by foreign nations 
Commodities or services sent abroad, when not repaid by othe 
commodities or services, reduce by so much the natural resources o 
the nation. This injury to the national interest is multiplied manifol 
when the commodities in question are war materials which not onl 
contribute nothing to building up the bona fide purchasing powe 


5 Only temporar dislocations of highly doubtful severity need be granted. For 
Het ‘bata of the subject see C. A. Beard, The Open Door At Home (N. ¥ 
1934). > 
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of the recipients, but presently fall into the hands of prospective 
enemy nations, as in the case of China. Our present “aid” to Europe 
is largely of this character. It is a policy based on tkinly veiled 
bribery on our part (for recipient nations to stay non-Communist), 
‘and blackmail on their part (“give us a billion or we will go 
Communist’’). 


Since any defense of the new internationalism on economic 
grounds is obviously absurd, it is contended that our military 
security demands it. The reasoning is that our aid will enable 
Western Europe to hold a Russian invasion at the Rhine until our 
own power can be mobilized. Hence Congress appropriates a billion 
or two for this laudable purpose, which is the most that the common 
sense of even a thoroughly deceived and frightened public will 
tolerate. What will this sum provide? From five to ten armored 
divisions, Add to this about ten combat divisions already in existence 
and our force for maintaining our frontier on the Rhine consists of 
some twenty divisions at the very most. According to the lowest 
estimates, Russia has over 150 fully equipped and mobilized divisions. 
The results of similar policies in the Far East are always before us. 
This is the extent and nature of the “security” which our foreign 
economic program provides. 


So much for the contribution in theory and practice of the new 
internationalism to security and economic prosperity. The true ro- 
mantic internationalist, however, is more or less bored with these 
material details. After all, is not the whole program in the interests 
of freedom and the brotherhood of man, and what difference do 
other considerations make? There is no doubt that the whole inter- 
nationalist enthusiasm rests to a large extent on unbridlec idealism 
-of this sort unchecked by realistic consideration of the program's 
effects. To this type of mind, the objectives are inherent ix the pro- 
gtam, and no one needs to be concerned too much with questions 
of the adaptation of the means to the end. The rude awakening 
which the course of events periodically thrusts upon his notice fails 
to shake the faith of the crusader for long. The disastrous results are 
regarded not as the consequence of the policy but merely as evidence 
that its application was “too little and too late.” Whether tae nation 
is physically capable of applying the policy in the required amount 
and at the appropriate time is a question which seems irrelevant to 
the true believer. 
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V 


In view of what has been suggested in the preceding sections 
regarding the history, theory, and characteristics of the new inter- 
nationalism, the reader must be left to decide whether this policy 
has served or is likely to serve the national interest. It may be help- 
ful for each person to ask himself to what extent, for example, the 
“four freedoms” have been advanced as a result of the recent war. 
It would be supererogatory to attempt to present here even a partial 
balance sheet of the results of the policy thus far. Furthermore, the 
considerable increments that are daily being added to the debit side 
of the ledger would render any account largely out of date by the 
time this is printed. 

Nor does space permit a discussion of the more fundamental 
reasons why the approach embodied in the new internationalism 
must always fail. Most briefly stated, it must fail because it ignores 
and violates natural laws which govern human society just as surely 
as the laws of physics and physiology govern their respective fields. 
Curiously enough, there is agreement among all factions on this 
main point. They all justify their policies in the name of principles 
and laws although they draw upon the most varied sources, the 
Bible, other Great Books, direct revelation or “hunches,” astrology, 
and whatnot. The argument is over which principles should govern. 
Unfortunately, the so-called social sciences have not yet advanced 
to a point where they are prepared to take a naturalistic view of their 
task. They proceed instead from radically different premises, namely 
philosophical, theological, and legalistic lore, which basically seem 
to assume that man’s traditional systems of verbalizations about 
society are more fundamental guides than the actual empirical 
events that have transpired. In short, the reason for the miscarriage 
of the national and international programs discussed above is their 
violation of all principles of human ecology and sociology, which in 
fact govern the lives of nations, regions, and peoples. 

This is not the place to discuss what these principles are. It is 
conceded that the stage of development of the social sciences does 
not yet permit as definitive a statement of principles as could be 
desired. Nevertheless, a simple illustration may indicate the nature 
and the direction of these principles, as well as the reason why 
neglect of them must result in disaster. A prominent ecologist reports 
the following case: ‘ 


“It so happened that in the Kaibab Forest in Arizona man had 
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‘altruistic regard’ for the deer because he wished to do the 
killing of the deer himself. He therefore ‘saved’ the deer by 
eliminating the pumas. The result was that the deer increasd 
in numbers, could not survive on the limited winter food supply, 
and died by the thousands. Consequently, there was a smaller 
population of deer than there would have been had man left the 
puma alone.” ® 


Consider how one might reason about the above incident if one 
elected to adopt a frame of reference in which the current interna- 
tional situation is usually discussed. The pumas were unquestionably 
aggressive and immoral, and they were clearly planning world con- 
quest. They therefore deserved the fate visited upon them by the 
hunters for preying on the peace-loving deer. The hunters of Arizona 
were very noble in their campaign to establish freedom from fear in 
the deer world. It is unnecessary further to labor the illustration. It 
will probably be agreed that neither the interests of the hunters nor 
of the deer were served by the policy adopted. 


In sum, criticism leveled in this paper at current policy rests not 
on any opposition to international organization as such. On the 
contrary, it recognizes that an organization of the people of the earth 
into groupings based on natural areas and principles cf ecology and 
sociology would almost certainly call for a drastic reorganization of 
the nations, regions, and empires now combined in national alliances 
of various sorts. It would also call for the establishment of flexible 
machinery for change in these relations according to changing condi- 
tions. Sound principles of international organization would arrive 
at the boundaries of different units on more fundamental grounds 
than is now the case. A current news item reports the present 
method as follows: i 


“The 38th parallel was picked up by a tired meeting on a hot 
night in Potsdam” said a State Department official last week. 
“It’s a line that makes no political, geographical, economic, or 
military sense. But the Russians and Americans at the meeting 
simply couldn't agree on who should occupy what. Finally, a 
general suggested the 38th parallel. And that was that.” 7 


The cavalier fashion in which “statesmen” revise boundaries, abolish 
existing nations, and establish new ones provides unlimited illustra- 
tive material of the same kind. Demarcations arrived at without the 


6 A. E. Emerson, “The Biological Basis of Social Cooperation,” [linois Academy 
of Science Transactions, Vol. XX XIX, 1946, pp. 9-18. 


T Time Magazine, July 3, 1950, p. 15. 
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slightest regard for relevant organic conditions thereupon become 
sacred boundaries, the violation of which constitutes “aggression.” 

The current definition of the issue in terms of internationalism 
versus isolation is a thoroughly erroneous and mischievous categori- 
zation, designed to obscure the real problem and to prevent our 
coming to grips with it. It is not at all a question of nationalism 
versus internationalism but purely a question of the type and extent 
of international organization and the definition of the units to be 
organized. Clichés about the interdependence of nations overlook 
this fact. The international postal union, the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Food and Agriculture Organization are also forms of 
international organizations. Doctrinaire internationalism, on the 
other hand, is based on the assumption of a divinely ordained or 
philosophically deduced end to which the whole creation is destined 
to move. There is a fondness for the unwarranted projection of 
“trends” which point to the continued growth of political units until 
they encompass the planet. By the same reasoning, trees should reach 
the clouds, men should become giants, and elephants should become 
mountainous in size. Biologists find, on the contrary, that these 
matters are governed by principles of optimum limits and balance.® 
Similar principles govern the life of human groups. 

While much work remains to be done toward the more perfect 
understanding of these principles, at present the considerable know- 
ledge on the subject that exists is ignored. Instead, the country clings 
to the theological-legalistic notion that the ultimate destiny of man- 
kind calls for the simple extension to the whole world of the federal 
system of the United States, including its Bill of Rights, business 
organization, and an unlimited number of irrelevant folkways, pre- 
ferably at once. The net result of the policy thus far, as John Bassett 
Moore once remarked, has been to insure that every boundary 
dispute will result in a world war. 


Professor Lundberg is chairman of the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Washington and the author of numerous books 
and articles including Can Science Save Us? and Foundations of 
Sociology. 


8 For elaboration of this subject, see my paper, “Human Social Problems as a 
Type of Disequilibrium in a Biological Integration,” American Sociological Re- 
view, December 1948. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL 
INTEREST ` 


By Ruhl J. Bartlett 


HE PRIMARY NATIONAL INTEREST cf the United 
States in 1950 is survival as a free society. Much of the 
_ world is caught in the toils of social revolution or reaction and in 
civil war, In this situation the United States is disturbed by the ten- 
dency of change to be in the direction of authoritarianism in the 
politico-economic, religious and intellectual spheres. Widespread 
opinion in the United States holds that this country cannot live un- 
affected by the spread of authoritarianism ‘nor survive alone as a 
free society. 

In the past the United States has often been confronted with 
dangers to its independence, security, or national we fare. Almost 
as soon as independence was achieved, uncertainty arose concern- 
ing the new nation’s ability to survive. A spirit of particularism 
dominated the states, and the central government operating under 
the Articles of Confederation was almost helpless in Žoreign affairs 
and in the defense of its boundaries and foreign commerce. The 
dominant national interest between 1783 and 1789 was in the 
establishment of a central government powerful enough to deal - 
with the problems that confronted the new nation. There were 
differing views on the exact form of government thet would meet 
the country’s needs and on the character and scope of its authority, 
but there was no serious disagreement over the need Zor a stronger 
central government. 

The government under the Constitution immediately undertook 
the task of improving the nation’s finances, establishing military and - 
naval forces, removing the British from American territory, secur- 
ing from Spain the right to the free navigation of tre Mississippi 
River, protecting American commerce on the seas, amd effecting a 
settlement of difficulties that had arisen with France. Particular 
provisions of these arrangements and agreements caused violent 
controversy, and possibly other and better solutions could have 
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been found. Yet there was no doubt that American welfare, se- 
curity, and national interest demanded that these problems be 
settled in one way or another. The French acquisition of Louisiana 
was the first serious threat to American security after 1789 and was 
generally recognized as such. The French enterprise in America 
also involved the control of Santo Domingo, and it was commonly 
believed in the United States that France, under the dominance of 
Napoleon, was restless and predatory. Various solutions were 
acceptable to the United States in dealing with the French threat. 
The purchase of all Louisiana was a French rather than an Ameri- 
can proposal, and the problems that arose in the United States 
after its adoption were internal and secondary to the primary 
national interest in removing the French threat. 

The controversy that arose during the next decade over Ameri- 
can rights on the high seas concerned the proper method of pro- 
moting and safeguarding a recognized American national interest. 
The right of Americans to navigate the high seas and to carry on 
their commerce under liberal rules of neutrality was universally 
accepted in the United States, Controversy, however, surrounded 
the question whether the national interest in the freedom of the 
seas, as the term was understood in this country, was sufficient to 
warrant the use of force to maintain the interest. Presidents Jef- 
ferson and Madison thought it was, and they were sustained by 
Congress and by a majority of the people. 

Perhaps the most fundamental question regarding the national 
interest during the early years of the Republic arose over the 
prospect that European nations would intervene to assist Spain in 
her attempt to recover her former American colonies. Would it be 
in the national interest for the United States to oppose such inter- 
vention? President Monroe, his cabinet, and the elder statesmen, 
Jefferson and Madison, all thought that the national interest was 
involved. They believed also that the United States should 
take a stand against any European intervention that might en- 
danger the independence of the Latin American states. The sub- 
sequent pronouncement of President Monroe was in effect a state- 
ment that the independence and security of Latin American states 
was vital to the national interest of the United States, and that in 
its own self-defense the United States had a right to defend the 
independence of those states. This national interest was re- 
affirmed on numerous subsequent occasions and still exists. 


American intervention in the Spanish-Cuban civil war in the 
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1890’s was loudly proclaimed to be within the national interest, and 
popular support was almost universal. Nevertheless, evidence con- 
cerning a valid national interest in the Cuban insurrection is almost 
wholly lacking. American freedom and security were not endangered. 
Since there was no question of the transfer of Cuba or of Puerto 
Rico to a European power, the Monroe Doctrine was not involved. 
No casus belli was given to the United States by Spain. Intervention 
in Cuba was the result of the temporary influence in the United 
States of a relatively small group of Americans who believed that 
American national interest would be advanced through imperial- 
istic enterprises. They advocated war with Spain in order to se- 
cure influence in Cuba, and to acquire Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines. But imperialism never took deep root in the United 
States and the imperialists never represented < majority of the 
American people. It is doubtful that American security was de- 
pendent on the acquisition of any extra-continental area. 


Although the United States had a potential economic national 
interest in western expansion beyond its Revolutionary boundaries, 
its principal interest in the acquisition of continental territory was 
the danger that contiguous areas would be acquired by powers who 
might endanger its security. The desire for security on the part of 
any people reflects their proper ambition to live their lives and de- 
velop their institutions in ways most suitable to themselves with- 
out outside interference. There was never a danger to American 
security from Spain or from the Spanish American states for these 
states never possessed the power to endanger American indepen- 
dence. How much danger there was from Great Britain during 
most of the 19th century is a moot question. On a number of oc- 
casions, in connection with Texas, California, Cuba or Central 
America, the United States had reason to believe that Great Britain 
was interested in extending its territorial control at the expense of 
Spanish American states. Yet, the British never attempted to 
acquire territory belonging to the United States, and it is doubtful 
whether American security would have been involved if the British 
had extended their territory in the Caribbean area. In any event, 
at the time of the French intervention in Mexico, which might well 
have endangered American security, Britain quickly disassociated 
herself from the French enterprise. For the most part British and 
American interests ran parallel, a fact which accounts for the 
illusion on the part of some observers that Britain and the United 
States had a tacit alliance. On the whole, the War of 1812 and 
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various other conflicts notwithstanding, British policy tended to 
contribute to rather than endanger American security.. 


By the beginning of the 20th century American national in- 
terest had undergone a gradual change. It was no longer con- 
cerned with territorial encirclement nor invasion from contiguous 
areas. Industrial development had advanced to the point where 
the country was much concerned with the sale of its manufactured 
goods abroad and the purchasing of raw materials not available at 
home. Economically the world had become more interdependent, 
but there were a few Americans who felt that economic security 
should be sought through imperialistic expansion. Those who took 
this position seemed to take a wholly unrealistic view of the pos- 
sibilities of an advanced industrial economy. They also seemed 
oblivious to the danger that intense rivalry among imperial powers 
for the control of the same sources of supply might lead to war. 

The greatest American exponent of the doctrine of territorial 
expansion and military superiority to occupy the presidency of the 
United States was Theodore Roosevelt. But he was never quite 
convinced of its complete adequacy and gradually adopted the idea 
that American security and national interest could be best attained 
through world peace. Roosevelt came to believe that a balance 
among the world powers, with the United States acting as balancer, 
was the surest road to peace. In the Far East, he would hold Rus- 
sia and Japan in check by keeping them equal. In Europe he would 
assist in maintaining a balance between Germany and France. In 
both areas he would be a sort of silent partner of Great Britain. 
With the rest of the world held in balance and in check by superior 
American military force, the United States could go its solitary 
way. 

This reasoning contained a number of fallacies. fn the first 
place, if the United States spent an undue proportion of its re- 
sources and energies on military preparation, there was grave 
danger that it would eventually become a militaristic nation and 
that the ideals of human freedom which had inspired its movement 
for independence and characterized its development would grad- 
ually be undermined. In the second place it was fatuous to sup- 
pose that-the nations who among themselves were being kept in 
balance might not realize their positions and form alliances too 
powerful for the United States to control. Finally, it would prob- 
ably prove impossible for the United States to be a great imperial 
power and remain a democratic society. Intrigues to maintain 
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balances of power had to be secret or quasi-secret, managed by 
authoritarian actions, and had to be pursued consistently from year 
to year. Such action might be possible in a dynastic state: it 
would be next to impossible in a democratic state. 

The idea of the United States as balancer reached its high point 
and its only real application under the presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt. President Taft had little use for the concept, and Pres- 
ident Wilson no use at all. 

Prior to and during the first World War, the idea grew rapidly 
that American national interest and security could best be served 
through international co-operation and organization designed to 
lessen the causes of international strife, to furnish peaceful processes 
for the settlement of disputes, and to provide collective defense for 
a victim of aggressive action. This idea was championed most 
powerfully by Woodrow Wilson. He believed that the nations of 
the world, progressively democratic in their institutions, liberal in 
their thinking, and free in their intellectual development, could be 
relied upon to carry out their obligation and that binding agree- 
ments could be made through which world peace would be secured 
and the chief national interest of the United States attained. This 
program would relieve the United States of the policy of imperial- 
ism whose fallacies in relation to American national interest were 
manifest. 

Through a series of extraordinary measures, a comparatively 
small group of respected political leaders convinced the majority of 
the American people that their national interest did not rest in such 
proposals. These leaders rejected the principle of a balance of 
power, the principle of imperialism, and in fact principles of Amer- 
ican national interest that had characterized the thinking of the 
United States from Washington to Wilson. Instead, they pro- 
pounded the principle that American security and national interest 
could be maintained by political isolation from the world, without 
moral, economic, or other responsibility for world conditions, and 
without superior military power. They maintained, in brief, that 
the world could be in chaos, and the United States could remain 
secure and indefinitely prosperous. Although this illusion was grad- 
ually dispelled during the latter part of the 1930's, it was not fully 
extinguished until Pearl Harbor. 

During the war that followed, the American people and their 
leaders awakened to the realization that their war against the 
Axis Powers was a life and death struggle against forces which had 
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to be surmounted and destroyed lest their own freedom and way of 
life could not survive. The Axis powers, and their satellites in- 
cluding Spain, were not merely a danger to American territorial 
integrity and political independence, which became apparent by the 
time of the Second World War, but they were also a danger be- 
cause they seemed to represent enormously successful enterprises 
based on theories and ideologies directly contrary to the American 
system. They denounced democracy in all its forms, denounced 
intellectual freedom in all its forms, and augmented the state against 
the individual. They proclaimed that the “wave of the future” was 
with the authoritarian state, that democracies were weak, and that 
freedom of the individual was an illusion. If the Axis powers had 
won the war, they would have dominated the world and would 
have created situations in which American freedom could not have 
survived. It would either have fallen victim to fascist movements 
from within or fascist invasion from without, or it would have 
gradually transformed its institutions into authoritarian forms in 
order to maintain itself in an authoritarian world. These powers 
could not be tolerated and ignored. They had to be defeated. 

At the end of the war a new opportunity presented itself to the 
free world. The Axis powers were defeated and their leaders were 
discredited. The free world had its chance to create a new world 
order in which free societies might exist, co-operating together for 
similar purposes, secure in their combined strength to resist aggres- 
sion, and devoting the principal part of their energies to the de- 
velopment of human freedom. The opportunity was almost the 
same that existed in 1919. The task was greater but American 
national interest in 1945 was in the success of this task. 

Two main reasons made the task more difficult. First, the de- 
structive and disruptive forces of the Second World War were 
greater than the first. The loss of lives, destruction of property, 
dislocation of economic life, and the depressive moral influences of 
the war had been greater than anything in modern history. Sec- 
ondly, the world did not possess in high office a statesman equal to 
Woodrow Wilson in world wide prestige, intellectual authority, 
and moral force. Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill were 
great war-time leaders but neither demonstrated during the war 
that he possessed a clear vision of postwar policy. Thirdly, the 
war ended with the overwhelming physical power of the world di- 
vided between the United States and Russia, whose history, tra- 
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ditions, institutions, culture, ideals, objectives, and moral concepts 
were largely diverse. 

The belief expressed by American and British leaders and ac- 
cepted by the majority of the United Nations that the free world 
could co-operate with Russia in effecting peace settlements and in 
establishing a world order was based mainly on two premises. One 
was that the free world and Russia had co-operated together in 
fighting the Axis powers, and the other was that Russia was sin- 
cere in its abandonment of the policy of world w:de communist 
revolution and in its war-time promises of postwar policy. The 
first premise was only partially valid and the seconc wholly with- 
out specific evidence, save the alleged dissolution of the Comintern 
in 1943. Russia remained aloof or assisted Germany while Ger- 
many overran Western Europe. It did not enter the war against 
Japan until it was almost defeated and then only as the result of a 
sharp bargain. Although the record of the United Siates is not all 
that could be wished, it unreservedly threw its material resources 
into the anti-Axis struggle with the passage of the Lend-Lease Act 
in 1941, and it declared war on the other Axis powers as soon as it 
was attacked by Japan. Once in the war the United States shared 
its resources and co-operated fully with its war-time allies while 
Russia confined her efforts wholly to her own immediate military 
problems. Hence, it is not the whole truth to say there was full 
war-time partnership. The second premise needed to be put to a 
test before anything but blind statesmanship could rely upon it for 
basic postwar policy. 

The opportunity for a test was at hand, and the experience of 
the past clearly indicated the wisdom of its use. This test was to 
see if peace settlements could be effected in the Far East and in 
Europe either before or preferably at the same time a world or- 
ganization was created and before demobilization was carried out. 
If Russia would co-operate to establish peace settlements in China, 
Japan, and Europe on previously agreed principles, and if a world 
security system could be established at the same tim2 to maintain 
the settlements and to provide security against aggression, then and 
only then would the war be over and demobilization be indicated. 
Demobilization was feasible only if some authoritative world power 
had been established to take the place of national milizary strength. 

The wisdom of this policy, so clearly indicated by the ex- 
periences of the first World War, was totally disregarded. An 
impotent world organization was created before the war was ended 
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and long before the treaty making was attempted. Demobilization 
took place as soon as the Axis powers were defeated. Thus a 
power vacuum was created in Central Europe, China, and in most of 
Eastern Asia save in Japan. Russia violated her promises to China 
and to the world, used the United Nations Organization as a forum 
for propaganda and as a sounding board for invective against the 
democracies. Directly through her armed strength, or aggression 
by proxy on the part of her satellites, or by disorder and revolu- 
tion fomented by her agents abroad, Russia used her energies to 
extend her power where she could and to create confusion and 
chaos elsewhere. 


The reasons why the United States followed this postwar policy 
which has proved so hazardous to her national interest, cannot be 
explained authoritatively at the present time. It was not because 
the dangers were not foreseen or because no voices were raised in 
warning. Advocates of alternative policies, however, did not hold 
high position and were not selected to assist in postwar planning by 
the State Department. Their voices were weak in comparison with 
the voices of those whose leadership was followed. Time and the 
most penetrating historical analysis will be necessary to unravel the 
threads that led to the postwar debacle. It is essential that such an 
analysis be made, but the most urgent need for the present is to 
establish policies for the present crisis. 

The foremost requirement of national interest at present is the 
certainty that the United States is not losing its character as a free 
society in a trend of domestic policies toward authoritarian- 
ism. Freedom, wherever it has existed, has generally been lost 
voluntarily, little by little, and without full realization on the part 
of those who have lost it until it is too late. The greatest safe- 
guards in this respect are two: the preservation of intellectual free- 
dom based on the fundamental premise that every person has a 
right to know the truth and to discover it for himself; and the con- - 
trol of monopolies of power. Intellectual freedom can be preserved 
through .the maintenance of free schools, and the safeguarding of 
free inquiry and access to information through all media. The 
tendency of power is always toward centralization and monopoly 
and the control of it provides one of the great challenges of the 
present time. Power, however, may be both used and controlled 
if it is remembered that neither industry nor labor nor agriculture 
should be permitted to establish a monopoly; that power in the 
state should be constantly subjected to checks and balances; and 
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that the people should always maintain the right and the oppor- 
tunity to effect changes in government. If the people attempt to 
exchange personal security for freedom they will lose both. 


The second great need is for a revised foreign policy. The 
method for establishing a viable foreign policy 5 to decide on 
fundamental objectives, on principles consonant w-th such object- 
ives, and on policies through which the principles can be applied 
. and the objectives obtained. Principles and objectives may exist no 
matter how slim the hope may be of their immediate achievement, 
but policies must be adjusted to the possibilities of the moment, to 
the power available, and to the opportunity for their use. But 
there is no excuse for policies to be established contrary to avowed 
objectives and principles, for that is a contradictior and dishonest. 
A state, like a person, must be judged by what it does, not by what 
it affirms. This seems very elementary but the disastrous fact about 
postwar American foreign policy is that this obvicus method was 
not followed. 

Judged by its policies, American principles and objectives fluc- 
tuated with amazing rapidity. The United States violated its most 
seriously affirmed principles in its Palestine policy. It tried to force 
on the government of China collaboration with the Chinese Com- 
munists but assisted the government of Greece im defeating the 
Greek Communists. It alternately denounced and supported 
authoritarian governments in Europe and in South America. It 
used its enormous influence to effect policies in Indonesia and Indo- 
China where it could not share the difficulties created by such 
policies. These are only a few examples of postwar confusion in 
foreign policy. Most of all it constantly affirmed shat the United 
Nations was the keystone of its foreign policy, while in fact it 
_ recognized the impotence of the United Nations as a security 
` agency, and built up substitute organizations in Lat n America and 
in the North Atlantic area. No effort was made tc build such or- 
ganizations in the Middle or Far East. This is mot to say that 
primary responsibility for the present world chaos and war rests 
with the United States, for it clearly rests with Russia, but it is to 
affirm that American postwar policy has lacked competence and 
vision. 

To meet the present need the United States should immediately 
reaffirm the principles on which it expects to base its policies. It 
should invite the nations of the world who are willing to uphold 
these principles to join in establishing an international organization 
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through which the collective power of these nations can be amassed 
in self-defense. Thus united, the free world could live in peace 
unless attacked, could co-operate for its mutual advantage as well 
as for its security, could aid the peoples of under-developed areas 
to achieve greater prosperity and dignity, and in time by its strength 
and by its example, might encourage the peoples who are ex- 
perimenting with reaction to abandon their authoritarian leaders 
and enter the society of free nations. Along this road lies the 
national interest of the United States in 1950. 


Professor Bartlett teaches diplomatic history in the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy and is the author of The League to Enforce 
Peace and The Record of American Diplomacy. 
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NATIONAL INTEREST AND 
WORLD WAR HI 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 


N 1917 AND IN 1941 the government of the United States de- 
cided that it was in the national interest to participate in world 
wars. In both instances economic arguments were advanced in sup- 
port of that point of view. American entry into World War I and 
Il has since been related by historians, as least in part, to economic 
factors. During the late 1930's economic conditions were particularly 
favorable to the creation of a war economy. In 1938, despite the 
New Deal measures which provided indispensable relief to the 
poverty-stricken, there were still about ten million persons unemploy- 
ed. Relief payments in total were higher than in 1933 and 1934. 
Only the armament program and the war economy which was 
established after 1939 brought temporary prosperity. 

In 1950 the maintenance of a war economy is once more ascribed 
to national interest. The high level of production and employment 
since 1945 has been based mainly on consumer demands which could 
not be met during the war, on postwar relief, and on the war prepara~ 
tions which started in 1947. The latter program even before the 
Korean episode was costing the United States, directly and indirect- 
ly, about $25 billion a year. It now promises to double this sum 
within the next year. Every prospect points toward spending more 
rather than less on arms and toward the continuation of economic 
and military aid to Europe beyond the date originally envisaged in 
the Marshall Plan. 

In the light of these facts, it is obvious that the question of lasting 
prosperity for the mass of Americans is inseparably connecfed with 
American foreign policy, international relations and political strategy. 
The future of our economy is today more dependent upon the policies 
of politicians than upon the work of inventors or the activities of 
bankers and business men. Our technology is capable of producing 
ever increasing abundance. The depression and subsequent develop- 
ments have sufficiently chastened business men and subjected their 
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operations to greater restriction of waste and financial corruption. 
If they were able to operate our technology on the basis of sound 
business sense, it is likely that we could enjoy relative and prolonged 
prosperity under what remains of our capitalistic system. 

But political strategy overrides business independence and saga- 
city, and the manner in which we shall utilize our technology is keyed 
more to vote-getting than to producing goods and assuring human 
well being. Prior to the depression, our increasingly efficient tech- 
nology was hampered and distorted by the financial manipulations 
of the great investment bankers and other masters of finance capital- 
ism. Today, it is even more dangerously at the mercy of politicians. 
For a decade or more political strategy has frequently revolved 
around using war psychology of one type or another to insure 
political advantage. There is little prospect for a prosperous peace- 
time economy of any permanence unless we can check this exploita- 
tion of war psychology and create a lasting prosperity. 

In 1889, Edward Bellamy published an immensely popular and 
influential book entitled Looking Backwards. Its main thesis was that 
the ever growing efficiency of machinery would ultimately insure for 
the masses an increasing income, greater prosperity and security, 
more leisure, better educational opportunities, and more freedom. 
Bellamy’s optimistic picture of the future was shared for more than 
a half century by most literate Americans, whether or not they had 
read his book. 

Just 60 years after Bellamy’s book appeared, the brilliant English 
novelist and publicist, George Orwell, brought out another book of 
prophecy entitled Nineteen Eighty-Four. This book, based mainly 
upon a keen analysis of trends in the preceding quarter of a century, 
sharply challenged the optimistic spirit and predictions of Bellamy's 
Utopia. Orwell predicted that instead of universal prosperity, peace 
and freedom for the masses, the pattern of human life during an 
indefinite period of the future will be perpetual war, mainly phony, 
accompanied by rigorous regimentation of thought and action. 

In a.brief portion of this novel, Mr. Orwell reduces his prophecy 
to a relentlessly precise ideology. According to this presentation, 
what we have to fear is not so much State Capitalism, Communism, 
Socialism, or Fascism, but a state of perpetual war designed to de- 
prive the masses of the fruits of advancing technology, and of the 
leisure, education and freedom which Bellamy believed would ac- 
company such technological accomplishments. Orwell points out that 
the political and economic leaders of this pattern of life developed 
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their ideology and practical program as the result of the growing 
conviction that the people, if granted the advantages which might 
logically rise from an ever more productive material culture, would 
have time and opportunity for leisure and education. They might 
thus develop a capacity for rational discussion and analvsis of public 
problems, If this should happen, the people would demand competent 
and honest leadership in economic and political life, and a more 
equitable distribution of the products of our mechanical empire. 


The problem, therefore, which faces those in contro. of Orwell's 
society is to continue mechanization, but to prevent its advantages 
and consequences from reaching the masses in anything _ike a normal 
and unrestricted fashion. To revert to an agricultural economy is 
impossible in practice and would reverse the whole trend of thought 
and industrial evolution. It would be suicidal for any one country 
to attempt such a policy in a world still dominated by tke war spirit. 
Nor would it be possible to deprive the masses of technological 
benefits only by drastically restricting the output of goods. Whole- 
sale misery and discontent would result and entail vast relief prob- 
lems. It might even provoke revolution, since there would be no 
compensatory excitement. Pyramid building or “made work” like 
some of the early New Deal projects would provide employment and 
waste the products of technology, but, lacking in excitement, it 
could not long be maintained without general demoralization and 
resentment. The only solution seemed to be to continue mechanical 
development, perhaps even augment it, but to destroy all the 
products thereof which are not needed for the bare survival of the 
masses through a perpetual state of war. 


The leaders of the Nineteen Eighty-Four pattern of society are, 
however, sagacious enough to recognize that, if this perpetual war 
were a bona fide war, nearly everybody on the earth would be 
destroyed. Hence the leaders in all the great blocs of nations agree 
to keep the perpetual war perpetually phony. There is little or no 
real war. Everybody is feverishly busy making war machinery and 
munitions but these are allowed to rust and rarely used in any actual 
fighting. Great fleets of war vessels are taken out secret_y and sunk 
in the ocean and a new fleet built to follow a similar fate. 

Yet this stratagem can work only if the masses are always kept in 
a fever heat of excitement and are effectively prevented from learn- 
ing that the wars are actually phony. To bring this about requires a 
tremendous development of propaganda, thought policing, regimenta- 
tion, and mental terror. Systematic hate campaigns are developed 
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and daily hate periods made compulsory for the masses. An all- 
pervading and most meticulous system of espionage is maintained. 
Both past history and current news are constantly faked and re- 
written to conform to the daily policies of those in charge of the 
regime. Though there are no wars actually fought on the battle field 
or on the seas, fake battles are reported in spectacular fashion in the 
newspapers, over the radio, and in television. The masses believe 
that great victories are being won and that the military situation 
demands their most feverish energy and loyal support. When it 
becomes impossible to keep the people any longer at a white heat 
in their hatred of one enemy group of nations, the war is shifted 
against another block and new violent hate campaigns are 
engendered. 

In this manner the masses are kept disciplined and poor but 
sufficiently excited and intimidated so that they do not actively 
resent the grim, drab, and tyrannical mode of life to which they are 
condemned. Most reliable historical material and all possible ave- 
nues of contact with the past are destroyed. The masses are pre- 
vented from contrasting their current unhappy estate with the 
blessings of life in previous generations. The leaders are thus able 
to maintain their dominion and tenure essentially unchallenged. 


When Mr. Orwell's book was published it was given wide 
publicity, but the majority of comment represented the book as an 
ill-concealed satire on conditions of life in Soviet Russia and on 
possible future developments in Britain if the Labor Government 
continued its sway. Few commentators were sufficiently discerning 
and sagacious to recognize that its basic pattern of public behavior, 
namely, using some kind of war—hot, cold, or phony—as the 
fundamental instrument of both political and economic policy had 
become the one into which all the major world powers were slipping, 
perhaps irrevocably. Indeed, the prospect before all important na- 
tions today is far more grim than that portrayed in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four which so horrified the majority of its readers. 

The perpetual war of Nineteen Eighty-Four is strictly spurious 
and virtually nobody loses his life therein. Everybody has a job 
even though the masses are subsisting on an extremely low standard 
of living. But there seems little probability that those who are today 
using war preparations and war scares to hold power and to ward 
off a depression will be successful in keeping all future warfare phony 
and relatively bloodless. The munitions the great powers are turning 
out and the new and fearful agencies of mechanized warfare are 
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not as likely to be allowed to rust or deliberate-y sunk as they 
are to be applied in actual processes of unparalleled destruction. Un- 
less the trend towards war can be checked, and fairly rapidly, we 
face not only the mental intimidation and terrorism of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four society, but unprecedented destruct.on of life and 
property. Many have dismissed the Nineteen Eighty-Four pattern of 
life as a terrifying prophetic fantasy, but the literal truth is that in its 
basic essentials it is being established throughout tke world. 


Despite the fact that the United States has already entered to 
a dangerous degree into an era in which both political strategy and 
business policy are linked to a relatively permanent and expanding 
war economy, this movement has not been the product of any cen- 
sciously elaborated and closely reasoned ideology, such as that 
portrayed by Orwell. It has developed as a result of opportunism, 
a favoring chain of circumstances, and the logic oi events. 


Though all nations are converging upon the seme pattern, the 
initial developments have differed among the various nations. So- 
viet Russia was diverted from using the advantages of technology 
for the benefit of the masses through the challenge of Hitler, the 
second World War, and threats of attack thereafte:. Britain, under 
the Labor party, turned to the war pattern, in part, to compensate 
for imperial losses, in part, to meet the challenge of a more powerful 
socialist state, and in part to assure economic and financial support 
from the United States. The United States went irto the war pet- 
tern when political and economic reactionaries sabotaged the New 
Deal and led President Roosevelt to believe that armament and war 
presented the only means of assuring the perpetuation of Democrat 
tenure. This saved the day from 1939 to 1947, wher. the Democrats 
seemed to be facing more or less certain defeat. At that crucial 
political moment, President Truman issued the Truman Doctrine 
and saved his party with the aid of bi-partisan support of his foreign 
policy by powerful Republican leaders. The cold war thus launched 
by the United States was sold to the Western Esropean nations 
as the price they had to pay for relief from the eccnomtc shock of 
war and its accompanying destruction. 

In all the nations involved in cold war dominant groups appear 
pleased with the emergence of this new pattern of life. It won the 
1948 election for the Democrat party and seems like=y to perpetuaze 
its tenure indefinitely. For the Western European nations in the 
` Atlantic Pact the cold war pattern insures an indefirite continuance 
of American bounty and charity. Stalin and his associates are con- 
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tent with it because war scares and the alleged threat of capitalistic 
attack enables the Politburo to maintain unity in Soviet Russia, 
despite slave labor and low living standards. It also aids Stalin and 
associates in cementing the cordon of satellite countries much more 
closely and firmly to the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, no matter how well satisfied all existing parties 
to the cold war may be at the moment no discerning observer of 
world affairs can feel contented regarding such developments. They 
may assure temporary economic prosperity, national unity, and 
prolonged political tenure, but they also threaten the very founda- 
tions of civilization. A cold war cannot be prolonged indefinitely 
unless it is made warmer. The warmer it becomes, the greater the 
probability of its breaking out into a hot war. The latter, if fought 
with the weapons of destruction already available, is bound not only 
to wreck the economic life of the world but also to uproot what 
remains of human decency and civilization, Never before in human 
history have politicians and business leaders played lightheartedly 
and ruthlessly with so dangerous a toy as the cold war of our time. 

The cold war pattern which dominates the world today is an 
opportunistic affair and was not developed over years of deliberate 
discussion and philosophical formulation. This is especially true of 
the United States. Many of the most powerful politicians in the 
United States would probably not know the meaning of such ab- 
struse phraseology as Orwell’s -statement about “depriving the 
masses of the fruits of an ever expanding technology.” But, what- 
ever their ideological innocence, they are politicians. They have 
learned through years of experience that any proposal to spend 
money for the advancement of American well-being at home is im- 
mediately branded as Socialism and loses for its sponsor both 
prestige and votes. On the other hand, a demand for limitless fi- 
nancial support, based on war scares and witch-hunts, will produce 
billions in appropriations and insure enhanced political popularity. 
Hence, in a short time the politicians “caught on” and now operate 
according to the Orwell formula. Even a man like President Truman, 
who undoubtedly wishes the human race well, asks only six per 
cent of the Federal budget for welfare purposes. This trivial demand 
was curtailed by congressional hostility and penury at the very time 
when Congress granted the President nearly a billion dollars more 
than he asked for in a lavish armament program. 


It is obvious that there is no hope for a continuation of prosper- 
ity and the assurance of world peace unless this trend is completely 
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reversed. The inequitable distribution of income which produced 
the depression of 1929 still remains, and the only reason for the 
perpetuation of our temporary and unfairly distributed prosperity 
is the enormous expenditure for vast armament activities and the 
extensive industrial operations which follow in the wake thereof. 


The recognition of the necessity for the reversal of such a policy, 
if we are to have any hope of permanent peace and true prosperity, 
does not imply any demand for literal isolationism. This is manifestly 
impossible in the type of world which has developed at the mid-cen- 
tury. Every country should collaborate to all reasonable extent in 
every promising international move for peace. We should encourage 
international federations and work toward ultimate world govern- 
ment however distant its actual realization may prove. But there 
can be no sound international policy in behalf of peace which de- 
liberately splits the world into two hostile armed camps, and takes 
pride in this achievement because of its temporary contribution to 
domestic political strategy and success. Nor is it necessary that any 
demand for a termination of the cold war carry with it any danger- 
ous reduction of necessary defense measures. But the latter should 
be adjusted to the realities of the world situation and modern war- 
fare. They should not continue as a mere subordinate adjunct of 
partisan political strategy. 

Communism is, indeed, a menace to the American way of life 
with respect both to its Économic traditions and its heritage of free- 
dom. However, any military attack by the Soviet Union upon the 
United States is unlikely, unless such an attack is provoked as a 
measure of preventative war. Certainly the best defense of the 
United States against Communism is a prosperous country in which 
the prosperity is real, is well distributed throughout the mass of the 
populace, and is founded upon the well-being of our own country 
rather than the political and economic bribery of foreign allies. 
Equally valuable and potent as a defense against Communism is the 
assurance and perpetuation of our heritage of freedom and liberty 
which no totalitarian country can provide whatever materjal bless- 
ings it might possibly confer upon its citizens. To the extent that 
the cold war gives birth to regimentation and witch~hunting do we 
reduce our defenses against Communistic propaganda and our 
superiority to the Communistic way of life. 

‘If the only method open to exploit the great advantages and op- 
portunities of our impressive technology were armament projects 
there might be some excuse for linking our economy and life patterns 
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to the cold war program. But this is not the case. In addition to the 
industry and employment which can be furnished by private enter- 
prise, there are at least 300 billion dollars worth of welfare projects 
which are sadly needed by the American public, and would guarantee 
prosperity and freedom from depression for an indefinite period. 
Even such acutely needed welfare projects as housing can now ob- 
tain no more public support than will permit new housing to keep 
pace with slum growth. There is reason to believe that, if business 
had gone along with President Roosevelt in 1938 in his proposal for 
a vast housing program, we would have been spared participation in 
the second World War and all the ominous results thereof. But it is 
unlikely that we shall be able to build our prosperity upon a program 
of domestic expansion and welfare unless the people are educated 
to demand appropriate measures by their government and to sup- 
port their political leaders in proportion to their heeding and supply- 
ing such demands. So long as the way to political extinction or 
obscurity lies in laboring for human well-being, it is not likely that 
efforts along this line will appeal to astute politicians. 

It is obvious that in so fluid a situation as exists in the world 
today no absolute predictions about the economic future can be 
plausible or command much respect. We may move rapidly from 
the cold war into a hot war and the destruction of civilization. Per- 
haps the reluctance of the western European nations to be ex- 
tinguished by serving as the cannon-fodde? and battle fields of the 
third World War may check the war fever and compel both political 
and economic leadership to seek peace and to build a prosperous 
economy on the foundation of the well-being of citizens. The next 
decade or so will probably decide which line of development will be 
followed. At the present time we can do no more than to state with 
assurance that, unless a third World War is prevented, there will be 
neither peace nor prosperity, in the United States or elsewhere. 


Dr. Barnes is a well-known historian and sociologist and the author 
of numerous volumes among which are The Genesis of the World 
War, The History of Western Civilization, World Politics in 
Modern Civilization, and The American Way of Life. 
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NATIONAL INTEREST IN 
THE FAR EAST 


By Allan B. Cole 


MERICANS with their proverbial optimism used to asstme 

a fundamental congruence between democratic foreign policies 

and the pursuit of the national interest of the majority in the United 

States and in other countries. One legacy of World War II and its 

aftermath has been doubt and partial abandonment of this position. 

The “new realism” consists of asserting that violations of democratic 

principles are necessary in order to salvage the maximum c-vic 

values from menacing situations without admitting that there is no 

definable limit to such expediency under the present system of 
sovereign nation-states. 

Objections to this drift have been offered not on moral grounds 
alone, but also on the practical ground of the need for a more posi- 
tive strategy. If democracy can be objectively defined and if na- 
tionalistic totalitariargcommunism is as destructive of modern human 
values as is nationalistic monopoly capitalism—a stage not reached 
by the United States—then we should examine conditions in Asia 
and scrutinize our policy to determine why democracy is being lost 
in the shuffle. Why has Soviet strategy been winning victories? 
Why have American policies been failing, even to some degree in 
Japan where the United States has been in virtual control? 

An examination of American policies must begin with a clarifi- 
cation of national interest in the area. In Asia, as elsewhere, it is 
generally agreed that it is in the national interest ta: 

1) Encourage friendly peoples and governmenis which, if pos- 
sible, should be democratic as well. . 

2) Favor movements which support the peaceful co-existence 
of all the governments in the area. 

3) Promote trade with the United States and opportunities for 
the investment of American capital. 

4) Raise levels of living so as to encourage better markets end 
political stability sufficient to permit evolutionary change. 

5) Protect the security of the United States by the acquisition 
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and maintenance of strategic bases; by mutual assistance agreements 
with friendly governments; and by participating in and supporting 
the United Nations. 

Judging by these criteria, it is clear that in China at least the 
national interests of the United States have not been successfully 
promoted. Since American policy in other areas of Asia partakes of 
a similar pattern to that applied to China, reconsideration is urgent. 


Rational analysis indicates that American policies have suffered 
debacles because of their failure to diagnose the two forces which 
have gained the greatest momentum in most of Asia: social protest 
against vestigial feudalism and corrupt governments, and nationalist 
assertion against imperialism whether by traditional colonial bureau- 
cracies, by Communist Party mechanisms or by American finance. 
In the Victorian age, sheer power could restore stability while di-: 
vide-and-rule tactics maintained it, But since the Russian Revolution, 
and especially since the Japanese expansion and collapse and the 
upsurge of nationalism, such a policy is unworkable. As early as the 
spring of 1948, if not before, it was apparent that without direct 
American military intervention the Chinese Nationalist cause could 
not be saved. 

American failure to diagnose the two dynamic forces in Asia left 
that area to make its choice between extremes—between revolution- 
ary and conservative nationalism and between Soviet imperialism 
modified by native Communist parties and an Ymerican imperialism 
which became more pronounced with the disintegration of the 
decadent regimes. Why did- the United States fail to provide a 
choice in the interest of this country as well as that of the Asian 
peoples? At one extreme the United States has been willing to co- 
operate with Franco, Peron, Pibul Songram and a string of anti- 
democrats from Saigon to Tokyo. At the other extreme our policy 
is inclined to support Tito and hints that aid might still flow to 
China if that country would pursue independent policies. The 
precedence given to security over democracy, or even free enterprise, 
is thus clear. If we are going to embrace expediency, there is no 
need to ignore policies in Asia which at once are both democratic 
and imperatively expedient. Why did we not strive more effectively 
to present an alternative to Moscow-oriented socialism which could 
have attracted popular support? 

We were often reminded that we could not expect the Chinese 
to adopt a facsimile of American democracy. Why was this principle 
not applied to the economic sphere? Realism would suggest that our 
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policies should seek to promote the forces of nationalism and referm 
which cannot long be thwarted. Lurking behind the failure to do so 
may lie the theory that in the end the United States has the power 
to impose its will, so why compromise? This was the attitude of 
Chiang Kai-shek, of the “C.C. Clique” and of the rabid Com- 
munists; it leads to war in which, if Asian populafions are not ex- 
terminated, the current forces and conditions can only be accen- 
tuated. We cannot dodge them; why not face them? 


H 


We can say that Soviet expansionism and the resulting active 
quest for security on the part of the United States explain in part 
the American failure to assist the emergence of democratically 
oriented movements in Asia. It is also true that persistent domesżic 
conditions were not conducive to democracy in the Orient. The 
polarization of social structures has been reflected :n their politics. 
As on the global stage, when parties of the extremes resort to arms, 
those of the middle become impotent. The third factor, however, is 
one over which the American people do have compl2te control. The 
essential problem is to decide which is more basic to our interests, the 
survival of liberal parliamentarianism or economic individualism. If 
we can retain both in the United States, the question still arises with 
respect to underdeveldped countries which cannot afford competition 
in expensive key enterprises. It takes flexibility to realize this and 
also realize that if a people maintains representative political contrals 
over economic policy some degree of collectivism need not jeopardize 
and may even enhance democracy. 


The search for the weaknesses of American polizy in Asia also 
takes into consideration the framework within which the administra- 
tion, Congress, and all dominant leadership groups seek their ob- 
jectives. For it is this framework which determines -he selection of 
means by which national interest is to be advanced. as well and it 
shapes the ends themselves. Here are the timbers ir the. structure: 

1) A general agreement that free government is inseparable 
from free enterprise and that the latter must be a cardinal aim of 
foreign policy. Only in cases like the United Kingdom and Yugc~- 
slavia, states whose friendship is desired yet who remain strong 
enough to insist on independent policies, have we extended loans 
to socialist governments, 

2) A strong concern for increased investment opportunities 
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abroad, not only on a par with other foreign investors but with as 
favored a status as native capital. 

3) A continuation of some forms of protection for American 
producers to the extent that foreign imports can not be permitted to 
enter the United States on a scale which could solve the problem of 
dollar shortages abroad. 

4) A trend toward the remilitarization and re-cartelization of 
former enemy nations, e.g. Japan as an American bastion in the Far 
East. 

5) The nullification of Fair Deals, including the improved status 
of the Negro minority, by powerful groups within both major parties. 

6) An emphasis on regional pacts like the North Atlantic Pact 
with a resulting jeopardy for the United Nations. (The Soviet and 
Chinese governments explain their treaties of February, 1950, in 
terms similar to those asserted by their western counterparts.) 


7) The Truman policy of containment which has largely be- 
come a negative end in itself to which all other policies are subordin- 
ated. E.C.A. and the Point Four program have been the only signi- 
ficant exceptions and doubts can be raised about even certain 
correlaries of these programs. 

All of these features weigh heavily on the policy-makers and act 
as a deterrent to the formation of democratic foreign policies fitted 
to the needs of a complex area like Asia. 


HI 


With a clear definition of the general outline of national interests 
in Asia and with the framework in mind within which policy must 
be fitted, some conclusions can be reached from a review of Ameri- 
can policy in one crucial area of Asia, China: 


1. The revolutionary forces in China could be influenced 
but not controlled by the United States. Given the conserva- 
tive post-war trends in this country and the aggressiveness 
of Soviet policies, it was understandable but nonetheless 
frustrating that the Department of State formulated policies 
which could not maintain rapport with the forces of na- 
tionalism and socio-economic reform in China. It is futile 
to search for subversives who are to blame for failure, In- 
sofar as factors were within the competence of the United 
States government, it was the framework of our policy 
which was at fault. 


2. The most promising period for an American type of 
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solution is before civil war occurs or recurs: for example, in 
China, during the Stilwell affair rather than the Marshall 
mission. When armed parties are once in the field, politics 
becomes polarized and we are commonly left only reaction- 
aries as allies. These elements in Asia are characterized by 
corruption of various sorts, administrative ineptitude and a 
willingness to sacrifice national for party or personal 
interests, 


3. The effect of economic aid to Nationalist China, esti- 
mated at $4.5 billion since the beginning of Lend-Lease, was 
to prolong the civil war, to make the Nationalis:s chronically 
dependent, to accentuate inflation, corruption and the con- 
centration of wealth. The profiteers exploited our concern 
about Soviet expansion. Much of the aid finally reached 
Communist hands. 


4. Support of such a counter-revolutionary and unpopular 
government as the Kuomintang-controlled Nationalist re- 
gime makes it less inclined to compromise and promote re- 
forms. Moderates and liberals are weakened, cutlawed and 
driven to the extremes. 


5. Ultimately the Kuomintang was exposed to accusations 
of puppetry and the United States to charges of imperialism 
and of obstructing overdue reforms. The fact that Soviet 
imperialism stood poised and at the back door was less 
obvious because of Soviet influence through a dynamic na- 
tive communist dovenient By the time the Soviets began 
to show their hand, the Chinese people had nc alternative. 


6. Kuomintang leadership was sufficiently nationalistic and 
suspicious of American reformism so that the United States 
never was able to control policies in Nationalist China. In 
addition, the problems of taking over control would have 
been politically insuperable and administratively too vast. 


7. This leads to the conclusion that, as Philip Jessup and 
Secretary Acheson subsequently have reminded observers 
at home and overseas: 


“American assistance can be effective when it is the missing 
component in a situation which might otherwise be solved. 
The United States cannot furnish all these components to 
solve the question. It cannot furnish determination, it can- 
not furnish the will and it cannot furnish the loyalty of a 
people to its government.” ! 


bh 1Crisis in Asia: Remarks by Secretary Acheson,” Department of State Bulletin, 
XXII (Jan. 23, 1950), 116-117. 
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The major question about the present-day policy in the Far East 
is whether or not the United States can furnish the missing compon- 
ent in Korea. The American response to the action of North Korea 
has assumed an obvious pattern. Russian aggression enabled the 
administration’s rabid critics to say: “Now at last American policy 
is on the right track; if we had acted forcefully in China we should 
have stopped communism and this predicament would not have de- 
veloped.” They overlooked the fact that South Korea was not yet 
successfully defended and that the tasks of military campaigns and 
civil administration in a subcontinent inhabited by four hundred and 
fifty million people present greater problems than operations among 
eighteen million South Koreans. Moreover, they forgot that who- 
ever occupies such a country inherits fundamental problems com- 
plicated by renewed devastation and too vast in the short-run even 
for super-powers. What this faction really claims is that the Korean 
experience proves war to be inevitable. The kind of all-out inter- 
vention they would like to have seen in China would have precipitat- 
ed the present kind of crisis earlier and would have made the United 
States the first foreign aggressor. 


A realistic survey of positive and politically possible American 
programs in Asia indicates three types of situations. Countries like 
China are beyond our direct influence; there, millions can be starving 
and American leadership be unwilling to send aid and China’s 
Communist rulers reluctant to accept it. Qountries like Indo-China 
and Burma, torn by conflict and disorder, seem about to be fully 
absorbed into the global struggle. In such areas, immediately adja- 
cent to the Soviet sphere, military considerations are bound to take 
precedence over public welfare unless the over-all tension can be 
relaxed, or at least until (as in Greece) the ingredients of civil strife 
have abated. And then there are countries like India whose necks 
are yet spared the breath of warfare. While there is time, their 
condition is more conducive to constructive projects. Let us consider 
Indo-China and India as types in point. 

American policy in Indo-China shows a disposition to recapitu- 
late with variations the tragedy of errors in China and South Korea. 
When there was still a possibility of influencing the French and 
Viet Namese to negotiate a settlement in which Marxists could have 
been at least balanced by liberal nationalists, our government adopted 
a policy of laissez-faire. It did this for two reasons. It was hostile 
to the key positions held by Communists in the Viet Minh coalition, 
and it shrank from dampening French ardor for the Atlantic Pact, 
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although a France drained of more than $300,000,000 annually to 
retain a devastated colony is hardly a promising ally. And so the 
colonial war raged on, increasing in bitterness and destruction, until 
the tide of communism swept to the border of Tongking. American 
neutrality was so benevolent to the French that again Asian nation- 
alists despaired of American support for nationalism and liberal re- 
forms, Instead, Viet Nam has become more dependent on interna- 
tional communism fraught as it is with danger to national self- 
determination. 

In 1947, William Bullitt as envoy extraordinary of the Luce Syn- 
dicate was féted by the French in Indo-China and from them relayed 
the proposal that a more tractable “Viet Nam” regime should be 
established with French recognition and, it was hoped, Ameri- 
can assistance. The purpose was to split the radical coalition and 
hasten the return of law, order and investment opportunities, Accord- 
ing to plan but behind schedule, the French negotiated (March 8, 
1949; ratified January 28, 1950), a formula with Bao Dai,. erstwhile 
emperor of Annam. Bao Dai combines the more spectacular qualities 
of Wang Ching-wei, Aly Khan and the Duke of Windsor. A 
pseudo-Viet Nam headed by this play-boy puppet has been per- 
mitted limited sovereignty (not actually in defense, foreign re- 
lations, nor in financial matters) within a centralized French 
Union. 

Though unenthusiagtic about this venture, the Department of 
State is desperate for allies against communism, which now threatens 
Southeast Asia. Two days after Soviet recognition of the rival Viet 
Nam government, the United States, Britain and the dictatorship of 
Thailand joined France and the Vatican in recognition of Bao Dai’s 
Viet Nam. Soon a conference of American diplomats recommended 
from Bangkok that the United States supply economic and military 
aid to anti-communist regimes in Southeast Asia and consider weld- 
ing such a Pacific Pact as Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee and 
probably General MacArthur long have advocated.? Congress voted 
$94,000,000—as a starter—for Formosa and "the area of China,” 
meaning chiefly Indo-China; shipments of war matériel were greatly 
augmented after the invasion of South Korea. On June 27, 1950, 


2 OF the fourteen American diplomats voting on the question of American aid to 
non-communist Southeast Asian regimes, seven voted in favor of aid while the 
other half abstained from voting, so full of contradictions is any probable line of 
action. The Philippines, Indonesia, India and Pakistan have declined to enter a 
Pacific pact, but they are expected to compromise for security. 
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President Truman declared American determination to help defend 
South Korea, Formosa and Indo-China. Not only have arms and 
planes been sent, but also a military mission to assist the French and 
their associated states. 


The world may soon behold two alliances combating each other 
in Asia with American arms. Some people talk of a Truman Doc- 
trine for Southeast Asia which might make of Indo-China a second 
Greece. But Greece is not an exporter of food surpluses with a 
hungry Communist China adjacent. And General Marcos of Greece 
was never recognized by the Soviet bloc, as Ho Chi Minh has been. 
Our papers were full of a strange kind of optimism about conditions 
in Indo-China until the collapse of South Korean administrative 
services reminded us that there is a pattern of failure on the part of 
reactionary governments in Asia. 

It is apparent that again the United States is reluctantly involved 
in thwarting the two most fundamental human movements in Asia: 
nationalism and socio-economic reform. Despite degrees of success 
achieved by the European Recovery Program, it may be ventured 
that under conditions of cold warfare neither the Soviet Union nor 
the United States can justly claim to be championing effectively and 
consistently the welfare of the common people. Both are too often 
betraying the best in their traditions. 

In India there is time—perhaps not much, but some—for pro- 
grams which may be the only type of constuctive approach left in 
the American repertoire: the Point Four Program for under-devel- 
oped countries. Yet here too we run into the familiar pattern of 
issues. 

India shares with the rest of Asia the kind of social structure 
characterized by masses living near the survival line—individuals 
earning on the average less than the equivalent of $19 each year 
(1941 estimate) and having a life expectancy less than half that of 
the average American. A slender élite: wealthy manufacturers, mer- 
chants, financiers, corporation lawyers, landlords and traditional 
aristocrat comprise a dominant minority. Before 1946-47, the various 
elements within the Indian National Congress combined to win 
independence from the British Raj. The Congress was largely fi- 
nanced and influenced by the nationalist oligarchy, which stood 
to gain from control of an independent state developing a national 
economy. But it was tempered by Gandhian humanitarianism, by 
Islamic equalitarian doctrines and by the impression which social 
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legislation and even liberal socialism made upon intellectuals in the 
professions and in government. 


Since the war, however, the Congress has been defaulting on 
such important platform pledges as adequate land and tax reform. 
Inflation, which had caused considerable suffering during the war, 
was allowed after victory to spiral much higher before stabilization; 
and manufacturers saw to it that price increases affected consumers’ 
more than producers’ goods. Such trends have far more serious 
repercussions in a society like India’s than in our own. Moreover, 
there have been tax-evasion scandals and corruption has admittedly 
grown in the bureaucracy, particularly on the prcvincial level. 
Leaders of the Congress Party have been mentioning the Kuomin- 
tang as a negative example. Unlike the party, the Indian civil and 
military services remain basically sound. The conservatives have been 
asserting greater influence in the Congress, focusing cn the leader- 
ship of the tough old party boss, Sardor V. Patel, who is Deputy 
Prime Minister, Home Minister and Head of the States Department. 
Nehru is being described as a “tired” and indecisive liberal. 


These trends have caused rifts which mark political polarization, 
still not as advanced as in much of Asia. The Socialists have seceded 
from the Congress Party; the Communists, though small in number, 
became strategically entrenched as a legal party during the war. 
Such influence had they attained in India’s foremost labor federation 
that conservative Congfess Party leaders encouraged a split and 
formation of a more moderate rival. Stern police action has been used 
to prevent a nation-wide rail strike. At the other extremity, the 
rightist Hindu movement, which was outlawed after the murder of 
Gandhi by a conspiracy of some of its members, has been permitted 
to renew militant operations. The great normal and emergency 
powers vested in the Indian president by the new constitution are 
precautions not only against foreign threats and regional separatism 
but also against social unrest. 

A patriotic Indian will protest that many progressive achieve- 
ments and beginnings have been made in the new state; and, of 
course, this is true. But here we are examining the vulnerability of 
India to communist and capitalist imperialisms,.and the factors which 
require consideration in formulating an aid program designed to pro- 
mote American national interests by assisting with the solution of 
India’s fundamental problems. First the United States should de- 
cide whether Point Four for India is to be primarily an anti-com- 
munist program or whether ability to counteract such pressures is 
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to be one of its by-products. In other words, is our assistance intend- 
ed to build power directly or to do so indirectly by promoting pop- 
ular welfare? Will adequate attention be paid to village enterprises, 
to well distributed hydroelectric development, to agricultural pro- 
ductivity and consumer interests? Or will the oligarchy and 
speculators chiefly profit? Will the total effect of American 
aid ease or accentuate the polar tendencies of Indian socio-politics? 
These are questions vital to a stabler India and therefore to American 
concern. 


India needs and invites foreign investment. Her own capital an- 
nually available for the expansion of productive capacity has de- 
clined since the war, and serious budgetary deficits would quickly 
absorb sterling credits in London if payments were not scheduled. 
The United States is a principal source of capital, but private 
investors particularly and naturally want guarantees. The con- 
cessions which Indian nationalists are asked to make have become 
among the salient issues in the new republic’s forums. In the first 
place, Communist expansion and Anglo-American influence have 
induced India partially to abandon its "third force” position in inter- 
national affairs. Though declining, until June 29, 1950, to join an 
anti-communist alliance in Asia, Nehru agreed that India, even 
though a non-Anglo-Saxon republic, would remain within the Com- 
monwealth. President Truman’s earlier invitetion to visit the United 
States was straightway renewed, and, wher India’s first statesman 
came, the papers were full of hopes for Indian cooperation against 
Communism and in favor of free enterprise. Whatever Nehru’s pri- 
vate preference as to political economy, official statements have in- 
formed the business community that nationalization will be con- 
fined to a few stipulated enterprises for at least ten years. 

The American embassy in New Delhi has been negotiating for a 
commercial treaty similar in some aspects to agreements already 
concluded with Italy, Nationalist China and the Philippine Republic. 
Our investors and merchants seek most-favored-nation treatment 
in such matters as tariffs and import quotas, or they seek at least 
the reduction of Commonwealth preferences. They want assurances 
that corporation taxes will permit satisfactory profits—profits which 
can be exported in dollars. American entrepreneurs insist on con- 
trolling their own companies and request legal status on a par with 
Indian firms. They seek definite assurances regarding nationaliza- 
tion and governmental competition; they are anxious that Indian 
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central and local governments achieve budgetary balances and 
undertake to amortize loans on negotiated schedules. 


“The issues raised in connection with American investment 
touch crucial areas of Indian internal policy. The decisions of 
the Indian government on nationalization, government control 
of industry, industrial planning, the acquisition of a majority 
interest in an enterprise by a foreign investor, taxes, tariffs, the 
remittal and level of profits, the withdrawal of capital, the terms 
of a commercial treaty, and like matters will go a long way 
toward determining the pattern of India’s economy.’ 


And India’s econoniy will obviously go a long way toward deter- 
mining the course of Indian politics at home and in foreign affairs. 


If India wants foreign capital, she will have to compromise. 
However, Americans should realize that foreign private and govern- 
mental aid, although only a fraction of the answer to India’s eco- 
nomic problems, will almost inevitably exercise disproportionate 
pressure in the determination of that nation’s contested domestic and 
foreign policies. American business men and diplomats are thus 
faced with difficult problems of reconciling shorter-range private 
interests and long-range national interests with respect to Indian 
development. 

There is still an opportunity to learn from the failure in China 
lessons for applicationgin the rest of Asia. If the Korean crisis can 
be kept from spreading, and if patiently we can ride out the hostility 
engendered by our recent intervention in China, aler? for conditions 
which would permit mutually advantageous relations, ways may be 
found to encourage Chinese independence. There is still some scope 
and indeed a great urgency for dynamic and practical expressions 
of the real American tradition of freedom and civic responsibility in 
Asia. We may yet free ourselves from the frustrating determinism 
of this cold war and recover a sense of purpose in our national life. 


Professor Cole is Lecturer on Far Eastern Affairs at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy and the author of several studies of 
Japanese-~American relations. 


3 Lawrence K. Rosinger, India and the United States, (N. Y., 1950) p. 74. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF EUROPE 


By H. M. Spitzer 


WENTY-ONE YEARS have passed since Aristide Briand, 

then Foreign Minister of France and the most widely respected 
European statesman, brought the idea of a Union of Europe from 
the field of academic discussion into the dusty arena of practical 
politics. Unfortunately Briand fell from power and died soon after- 
wards and for almost twenty years nothing happened to advance 
his project. But in 1949 representatives of ten of the nations of 
Western and Northern Europe gathered in London to affix their 
signatures to the Statute of the Council of Europe. In August 1950, 
the Consultative Assembly set up under that Statute held its second 
session, meeting for the first time in its own buildings in Strasbourg. 
The number of countries represented had risen to fifteen; of those 
west of the Iron Curtain only five—Austgia, Finland, Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland—were missing. Th long period of dead- 
lock seemed to be at an end. 

But appearances are deceptive, and an examination of the new 
organization leaves one wondering whether the new Council of 
Europe constitutes any significant advance over the periodic con- 
gresses of the heads of governments which took place during the 
years following the Napoleonic wars. The Committee of Ministers 
organized under the Statute has certainly less executive power than 
was exercised by these congresses. Moreover, the debates in the 
Consultative Assembly reveal irreconcilable differences of view on 
crucial issues. Although it has been possible to pass a unanimous 
resolution describing the aim of the Council as “the creation of a 
European political authority with limited functions but real powers,” 
this was possible only because both powers and functions remained 
undefined. 

There is reason to doubt whether even this modestly conceived 
Council of Europe would ever have come into existence without 
both the example and the active intervention of the United States. 
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Their example spurred the Pan-Europe movement in the 1920's and 
led to the Briand proposals of 1929. The interventicn—by making 
Marshall Plan aid dependent on joint action by the European re- 
cipients—furnished the stimulus for the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, the forerunner and rival of zhe Council of 
Europe. Indeed, Mr. Hoffmann's advocacy of economic unity has 
been the most effective of driving forces counteracting the disrup- 
tive tendencies which have again and again torn Europe asunder. 

It may sound paradoxical to claim that the movement toward 
the political and economic integration of Europe has roots in 
America, and even more so that its success will depend on the de- 
gree of American participation—until the past history and present 
circumstances of Europe are examined. 

The cardinal fact is that in historic times Europe has been 
united more than once, but that hitherto a united Europe has always 
proved unworkable in the long run. The first unicn, the ancient 
Roman Empire, lasted for several hundred years but broke, less 
under the impact of attacks from outside than under that of its 
own centrifugal tendencies. The second union, the Holy Roman 
Empire, covered a smaller area but lasted even longer; this time the 
break was entirely due to its centrifugal forces. Since then, several 
attempts have been made to unite Europe either by negotiation— 
in the Holy Alliance gf Alexander I—or by force--through the 
conquests of Napoleo& and of Hitler. In each instance, national 
separatism reasserted itself and baulked the attempt. Even the 
effort to create a partial and temporary union during the war— 
Churchill's offer of a merger of Britain and France in 1940—failed. 
The conclusion that the disruptive forces inside Europe are too 
strong seems inescapable. The breaking asunder of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and that of the Russian Empire in Europe at 
the end of the first World War, and the crumbling of European 
Turkey before that, furnish additional evidence. 

The tendency toward local and social differentiation seems the 
persistent characteristic of Europe. Some of these differentiations 
seem to have been wiped out by subsequent fusions, but often only 
in appearance. Italy for instance is now one single republic, but 
the cleavage between North and South is still a dominant factor in 
Italian life and politics. 

From the point of view of the smaller groups, much may be 
said against merging into larger units. Internal stresses seem less 
intense and the business of government much easier. Their national 
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economies seem more flexible. In the 1930’s they were better able 
to cope with economic ups and downs, and they have at least a 
sporting chance of keeping out of war. Smaller units may be a 
gamble, but modern warfare has become so destructive that the 
gamble is worth taking. 

Tangible advantages are, however, not the only motive that 
makes sovereignty dear to the small nations of Europe. Emotional 
forces are at work for which no proper equivalent can be found in 
America. The American lives in a society which is essentially 
contemporary, whereas the European continues to live in a society 
that extends into both past and future. The American can move 
from city to city, from state to state, and soon cease to feel a 
stranger. The European who leaves his native state becomes and 
will remain a stranger, because in order to merge in another group 
he would have to share not only their present but their past. This 
can not be done, as the East Germans and the Sudeten Germans, 
dumped into West German territory, are learning to their cost. 

The negative aspects of national feeling are their most un- 
fortunate and their most striking feature, but they are far out- 
weighed by their beneficial effects. European national feeling is a 
source of emotional security, it sustains the European by enmesh- 
ing him in a network of emotional ties and it has enabled the nations 
of Europe to bear misfortunes and advegsities which a kindlier 
fate has spared us. i 

European nationalism is anchored in language, though not in 
language alone. Three of the language groups of Switzerland 
share their language with the neighboring nations, yet they are held 
together by a powerful historical tradition of Swiss independence, 
a tradition that has grown out of the successful endeavors to 
maintain republican institutions against encroachment by the 
national monarchies that surrounded them. But as a rule, nations 
are groups which share the same language. This is a serious ob- 
stacle to the unification of Europe. A unified Europe must agree on 
a common language for general intercourse. But which one is that 
to be? 

The nations west of the Iron Curtain, with the exception of 
Spain and Turkey which are in between, fall either into the over- 
forty-million inhabitants or into the under-ten-million inhabitants 
group. If the second is ruled out there remain still four claimants 
ready to supply the language of communication: Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy. Britain has always held more or less aloof 
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and at the moment is furnishing opposition rather than leadership 
in the Council of Europe. The other three have at one time or 
another served as centers of European organization and will not 
readily admit one another's claims. American participation in 
European affairs would offer a way out of this difficulty; if the 
common language is taken from her all the other national languages 
of the continent can be put on the same footing. 


_ The implication of such a decision is that Europeans would lead 
double lives, one life as members of their proper nation finding ex- 
pression in their national language, another as Europeans using 
American. Pluralism of this kind would be nothing new to Europe, 
in fact it would be a return to the tradition of medieval Catholic 
Europe when Europeans lived under a multiple system of loyalties: 
spiritual loyalties that bound them to the Pope, secular loyalties 
that bound them to their earthly rulers. Actually this emotional 
and intellectual pluralism is the dominant characteristic of the 
civilization of that part of Europe that at some time or other ad- 
hered to Catholicism. There was no single undisputed supreme 
authority but rival authorities whose claims overlapped. There 
were no absolute certainties but only doctrines which might be 
questioned and had to be proved in order to be believed. Those 
who grew up under that system had to make personal decisions and 
to develop independence of mind, qualities which made Europe the 
progressive center ofa stagnating world. 


It is this attitude which constitutes Europe’s firmest defense 
against Soviet expansion and makes Russian communism not only 
unacceptable but even incomprehensible. For Russian communism 
is a product of the orthodox world in which religious authority was 
firmly integrated with the temporal authority of the Tsar. There 
political disobedience was not only a criminal offense, but it was 
a mortal sin as well. As there was no place for certainty in the 
West, there was no room for doubt in the East. 


If the necessity for what might be called a pluralistic organiza- 
tion of Europe is admitted, two questions arise. One concerns the 
subjects that should be put under supra-nationa. authority, the` 
other the form which such authority might take. In the light of 
past experience it may well be questioned whether a political 
authority constructed on a geographic basis, after the model of 
existing organizations, would be the best form, even if it could 
be built. It is more than probable that a series of different authori- 
ties, each meeting a specific need, might be easier to organize and 
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more likely to succeed. Such authorities might follow more than 
one pattern and have different memberships. 

This puts the question of needs into the foreground. Two are 
outstanding: defense against aggression and an economic or- 
ganization which would make it possible to maintain the expected 
population of Europe at a higher standard of living than at present. 
Either of these questions is too big to be approached as a unit, but 
neither can be treated in complete isolation. 

Defense, for instance, cannot be restricted to Europe alone, nor 
can it be divorced from either foreign policy or finance. Since de- 
fense is the field in which the greatest and most rapid progress has 
been made, it may be instructive to retrace the main steps. The first 
was the agreement concluded by three of the smaller countries, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. Next, these together 
with Britain and France formed the Western Union to defend the 
area between the Alps and the Baltic and created a permanent joint 
High Command. Soon afterwards American initiative led to the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty which vastly extended the de- 
fense area. The Western Union became one of five regional sub- 
groups under the treaty and a complex system of committees was 
set up to co-ordinate plans in the three fields of strategy and mili- 
tary organization; of military production; and of finance. These 
plans foresee a considerable degree of militamy specialization and di- 
vision of labour between nations which will hecessarily lead to the 
establishment of a common Euro-American army, navy, and air 
force in some form, perhaps in the shape of a standing professional 
force supplemented by conscripted national levies. That the vari- 
ous joint bodies concerned with the co-ordination of plans should 
acquire greater authority seems unavoidable. Even if they do not 
acquire it de jure by formal assignment, they will acquire it de facto 
through the force of circumstances. The possibility of setting up a 
joint defense budget is under discussion, and the nucleus of joint 
departments of defense, production, and finance, exists already in 
staffs of officials attached to the committees. 

If the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is to function 
adequately there must be a further expansion of the defense area, 
for the European security zone extends into Western Asia and 
Northern Africa. The inclusion of Turkey among the pact nations 
was thus perfectly logical. 

On the other hand, division of labor among the armed forces 
of the nations means that in the future none of the pact nations 
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will have a complete army or, in other words, command the backing 
needed for the conduct of an independent foreign policy. Even 
apart from this factor, the general trend of world events has for 
some time been pointing in the same direction. Possible intra- 
European or even Atlantic discords are over-shadowed by the 
major problems which confront the area: its relation to an over- 
populated and economically underdeveloped Asia, its relation to the 
politically underdeveloped raw materials-producing Africa, and the 
rivalry of the Soviet world. The issues confronting tae members oi 
the groups under these headings are identical, and the nations will 
not be able to cope with them if they choose inconsistent individual 
solutions. Co-ordination of policy on these issues should not, how- 
ever, raise many difficulties among people who share the same 
basic outlook. The British Commonwealth of Naticns has shown 
how a number of practically independent nations can maintain 
separate institutions and formulate foreign policy individually and 
yet follow the same line of action in almost all vital matters. The 
more intense the cultural contacts within the Atlantic group be- 
come the easier and the more naturally will such co-ordination 
come about, even if no new special institutions for che conduct of 
foreign policy are set up. Cultivation of a common outlook will be 
as effective and easier to achieve than any formal surrender of 
sovereignty. 

The great problemg of foreign policy facing the North Atlantic 
Treaty Powers are closely connected with Europe's economic 
problem. So far this has been raised under two headings: Can 
Europe's economy pay for Europe's defense? Can the populations 
of Europe continue to enjoy the standard of living to which they 
have become accustomed? This standard has been higher than the 
natural wealth to be derived from Europe's soil at the present stage 
of technological development would warrant. It has been secured 
by gigantic investments of capital, by revolutionary methods of pro- 
duction, and by the high degree of skill of European labor. But as 
capital investment and skill increase in other parts of the world— 
notably in Asia—the structure of costs and prices and with it the 
terms of trade are changing to Europe's disadvantage. 

One obvious way of restoring the balance is the reduction of 
European costs and prices. Increase of productivity by more 
economical methods of production is one of the means, but one of 
restricted usefulness. Greater production is indeed needed be- 
cause more and more war matériel has to be turned out in addi- 
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tion to meeting the more constant demands of peace. But economy 
of production is normally achieved by labor-saving devices and is 
thus liable to conflict with another objective of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Powers: full employment. This places a natural limit on the 
extent to which labour-saving methods can be applied. 


Another and apparently less dangerous way of trying to re- 
store the balance would be reduction of costs by the elimination of 
artificial cost factors, notably of tariffs. There can be no doubt 
that the ultimate results of abolishing tariffs would be beneficial, 
but the governments of Europe are more concerned with the inter- 
mediate steps which threaten to be unsettling and painful than with 
the ultimate benefits. Elimination of tariffs would lead to regional 
specialization within Europe, to a shifting of industries from areas 
where they are now flourishing under the protection of a tariff 
wall, to loss of the capital invested in them, to unemployment for 
the workers engaged in them, and to social repercussions that are 
justly dreaded. 


The tariff problem might become more easily manageable if it 
were attacked not directly but indirectly by devising methods to 
deal with the probable consequences of the disappearance of tar- 
iffs. Restoration of the mobility of labour by permitting free mi- 
gration and by pooling the various national schemes of social in- 
surance so that they might encourage the worker to move in search 
of better opportunities rather than tie him tg his locality, would do 
much to advance a solution. The work on human rights in the 
Council of Europe, the steps towards equalizing social benefits 
within the Western Union, are efforts in the right direction, but 
the need for going further is urgent. 


Different means are needed to minimize the effects of the loss of 
capital. Measures to arrange for the relocation of industries in 
a gradual and orderly manner should not be difficult to devise; to 
scrap existing plants immediately where there is no surplus ca- 
pacity would be foolish in any case. Arrangements on the lines of 
the Schuman plan under which costs could be pooled and uniform 
prices established throughout the area might well be worked out for 
many of the industries that need relocation; factories that would 
have to be scrapped could be amortized in an orderly manner in- 
stead of being forced into bankruptcy. The capital formerly in- 
vested in them could be used to establish more suitable types of 
industry in the areas that have to be vacated. 


By thus making intra~European tariffs pointless, a chief ob- 
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stacle ta the creation of a single tariff area would be removed, and 
the competitive position of Europe strengthened. But none of 
these measures would in the long run overcome Europe’s fund- 
amental weakness: shortage of raw materials. In the immediate 
future—as long as Africa is not industrialized—the economics of 
the two continents might remain complementary, but African birth- 
rates are high and African development may be expected to follow 
that of Asia, 

In these circumstances another step deserves to be envisaged, 
namely the integration of the economy of Europe with that of North 
Americe. The objections to it are almost identical with those to 
the integration of the economies of the different Ecropean states: 
the economies are too much alike. But the arguments in favour of 
integration are equally strong. Europe is the natural foreign mar- 
ket for American agriculture and American raw materials, and 
regional specialization of industry between North America and 
Europe is possible partly on account of their geographical differ- 
ences and partly on account of differing traditional skills. Integra- 
tion might of course be partial, being restricted to certain branches 
of economic activity for which a common inter-area market might 
be established. The necessary relocation of labour and industries 
might well be undertaken along the lines suggested for Europe. 

There exists howeyer one major obstacle to such change, an 
obstacle which also qonfronts the Council of Europe: conflicting 
and inconsistent economic philosophies. This is a grave matter, 
not only because it impedes co-operation within the North At- 
lantic Treaty group, but because it weakens the position of the 
Western nations in the ideological struggle with the Soviet world 
that is going on at the moment. Much of the conflict is, however, 
due to the fact that the members of the group have not fully 
thought out the consequences ofthe attitudes which they have 
taken. If their attitudes were more consistent many of the present 
difficulties would reveal themselves as largely imaginary. 

Speculations about the economic future of nations are, hov- 
ever, a far more hazardous undertaking than speculations about 
their political future. The latter depend largely on human psy- 
chology, which is remarkably constant; the former upon human 
technology, which has undergone astonishing changes in recent 
years. The wealth of the soil has become a relative concept, the 
dross oł today may turn out to be the gold of tomorrow, the rubber 
of the East may cease to be worth collecting, the cotton of the 
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West may be superseded by spun glass or some other mineral, 
and thanks to technological change the soil of Europe may become 
an unimagined source of wealth capable of maintaining a popula- 
tion larger than any the Continent has known. 


Dr. Spitzer is a lecturer in the Division of International Relations of 


the Department of Agriculture Graduate School and has worked for 
many years in international organizations in Geneva, Paris, and 
Washington. 
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EUROPEAN UNITY AND 
BRITISH POLICY 


By Sydney D. Bailey 


I represent a party which does not yet exist: the party of 
revolution, civilization. This party will make tke twentieth 
century. There will issue from it first the United States of 
Europe, then the United States of the World. 


—Victor Huco 


HE IDEA OF A voluntary association of European states is 

not new. Ever since the Duke of Sully published his Grand 
Design half way through the seventeenth century the icea has attract- 
ed the attention of scholars and statesmen. William Penn read Sully’s 
essay and his own plan for a European Parliament was a modifica- 
tion of it. The Abbé de Saint-Pierre circulated his Plan for Per- 
petual Peace—a revision of Sully’s original proposals—to all the 
delegates to the Utrecht Conference in 1713. Rousseau’s witty es- 
say, A Lasting Peace Through the Federation of Europe, adapted 
the earlier studies to the changed needs of the eighteenth century. 
and Bentham modified the proposals a few years later in his Plan 
for a Universal and Lasting Peace. 

During the nineteenth century the noble sentiments of these 
pioneers were largely forgotten as the new force of nationalism 
gripped Europe. It was not until the end of the first World War 
that the idea of European union was revived. The Pan-Europa 
movement was founded in the early twenties by the Austrian Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, and in 1929 the French Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand raised the question of union in the League of Na- 
tions Assembly. His advocacy of “some sort of federal bond” was 
supported by Stresemann and Benes. 

A memorandum prepared by Briand was circulated to twenty- 
six European governments in the spring of 1930. The replies of 
the governments revealed a great divergence of view on the mat- 
ter. Ten governments thought that political union should wait 
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until greater economic cooperation had been achieved: six govern- 
ments thought that economic cooperation was impossible without 
political union. There was disagreement as to exactly which coun- 
tries should be associated with a European union: the majority view 
favored only the European members of the League of Nations, but 
ten governments wanted to include all European countries. The 
German and Italian replies mentioned specifically the importance 
of including the Soviet Union and Turkey. Several replies men- 
tioned the fear that a European union would be nothing more than 
an anti-American bloc. 

Some of the most potent opposition to the Briand plan did not 
find its way into the official replies. It was recognized that even if 
Briand were a good European, he was also a good Frenchman. 
One British view, quoted in a recently published volume of Foreign 
Office documents, was that the proposals were “surprising and 
disappointing . . . permeated by a vague and puzzling idealism.” 
There was, however, some support for the plan in Britain and a 
Conservative Member of Parliament demanded the creation of an 
economic United States of Europe “as the only means of fighting 
high American tariffs.” 

In spite of the lukewarm reception of Briand’s proposals in 
home quarters, the League Assembly in the fall of 1930 adopted a 
sympathetic if innocuous resolution inviting, the European govern- 
ments to “pursue the enquiry.” The pursuit, however, was sub- 
merged by what were thought to be more pressing problems—the 
world economic depression, the Japanese conquest of Manchuria, 
the rise of Hitlerism, Mussolini's invasion of Ethiopia, Civil War 
in Spain. As the threat of war in Europe increased, the possibility 
of European union seemed more and more remote. 

The first indication that the idea of European union might be 
taken seriously after the war was contained in a far-sighted speech 
which General Smuts delivered in Westminster in 1943. After 
analyzing the failure of the peace settlement after the first World 
War, Smuts said that the maintenance of international order in 
the future would depend very largely on the leadership of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and Britain. The United States 
would emerge from the war with tremendous resources of power, 
he said, and Russia would be “the new Colossus of Europe,” all the 
more powerful because Japan would no longer be a threat in the 
East. Britain would have “a glory and an honour and a prestige,” 
but economically she would be a pauper. While close friendship 
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between Britain and the United States was essential, Smuts believed 
that Britain should seek security in a close and friendly association 
with the Western European democracies. 

Since 1945 two movements of opinion in favor of European 
union have emerged and have come together in the unofficial Euro- 
pean Movement. - One, associated in Britain with the United Europe 
Movement led by Winston Churchill, advocates a loose association 
of European states which would have the status of a regional ar- 
rangement under the United Nations. The original manifesto of 
the Churchill movement asserted that the final elimination of war 
could only be assured by the eventual creation of a world govern- 
ment. As a step towards this ideal: 


appropriate nations should be encouraged to group themselves 
together... If Europe is to survive, it must unite... United 
Europe ... would naturally seek the close friendship and co- 
operation of the Soviet Union and the United States of Amer- 
ica. It would be premature to define the precise constitutional 
relationship between the nations of a unified Europe. _ Unity 
can grow only from free consultation and practical experience _ 
of concerted action. l 

The other and older movement of opinion, associated in Britain 
with Federal Union, advocates a more precisely defined association. 
A statement of policy recently issued by Federal Union urges the 
states of Europe to “transfer their powers in respect of defense 
and foreign policy, and some at least of their economic powers, to 
a European federal g$vernment.” 

The European Movement is an unofficial, international, non- 
party organization which coordinates the activities of various 
national and international bodies which are working for European 
unity. It includes the European federalist organizations, Winston 
Churchill’s United Europe Movement, the European Parliamentary 
Union, and the Socialist movement for a United States of Europe. 
These bodies organized an international conference at The Hague 
in 1948 which demanded the immediate convening of a European 
Assembly chosen by Parliaments. It was this demand which led to 
the creation of the Council of Europe in 1949. E 

The Council of Europe is, of course, only one of a number of 
organs of cooperation in Europe. Quite apart from the United 
Nations and its Economic Commission for Europe—of which the 
Soviet Union and several other Communist states in Eastern 
Europe are members—there is the Benelux economic union, the 
Anglo-French Dunkirk Treaty, the five-power Brussels Treaty, the 
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O.E.E.C. (the European body concerned with Marshall Aid), and 
the North Atlantic Treaty which, in addition to the United States 
and Canada, includes ten European signatories. There are also a 
number of other cooperative projects, some of them still embryonic, 
such as the Franco-Italian Customs Treaty, the Schuman Plan, and 
the proposal for closer economic cooperation between Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries. The pattern of cooperation is complex, 
but is perhaps best illustrated by the following table: 


Benelux ; Dunkirk | Brussels |} North | Council ; O.E.E.C. 
Customs | Treaty Treaty | Atlantic {of Europe | Conven- 
Conven- | (Signed | (Signed | Treaty | Statute (an 
tion 3-4- 47) 3-17-48) | (Signed | (Signed igned 
(Signed 2-440) [Sione £ 48) 
9-5-44) 
Austria 
Belgium * * 
Denmark 
France * x 
Western Germany 
Greece 
Iceland ; * 
Ireland ` 
Italy + 
Luxembourg * * * 
The Netherlands * * + 
Norway + 
Portugal * 
Sweden 
Switzerland ` 
Turke T 
The ted Kingdom * * ë: 


*** 
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e % 
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The demand of the European Movement for a European As- 
sembly, first voiced at the Hague Congress in 1948, was supported 
by a number of governments, including the French. The British 
Government, on the other hand, was opposed to the idea of a 
large assembly, preferring a committee of European Foreign Min- 
isters meeting regularly for consultation. The compromise adopted 
provided both for a Committee of Ministers which would ‘‘con~- 
. sider the action required to further the aim of the Council of 
Europe” and a Consultative Assembly which would “debate mat- 
ters .. . and present its conclusions, in the form of recommenda- 
tions, to the Committee of Ministers.” An associate member would 
be represented in the Assembly only-—~a provision probably made 
with Western Germany in mind. The Committee of Ministers was 
to consist of the Foreign Minister, or a substitute, of each member 
state. The Assembly was to have about one hundred members 
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appointed by the governments of the member states. The rep- 
resentatives chosen were in practice all members of the legislature 
of the participating countries and were selected to represent pro- 
portionately the party strengths in each legislature. In some cases 
the representatives were appointed by governments. in some cases 
elected by parliaments. 


One interesting suggestion made by the Assembly's General 
Affairs Committee early in 1950 was that the countries associated 
with the Council of Europe should create a special post of Secretary 
of State or Minister for European Affairs. M. Pleven’s Ministry 
formed in July contained such a post, and it was held by M. Guy 
Mollet, a leading French Social Democrat. 

Interest has largely centered on the Assembly. It was pre- 
cluded by the Statute from discussing defense bui could discuss 
economic, social, cultural, and other similar matters so long as the 
prior approval of the Committee of Ministers was obtained! It was 
to meet at Strasbourg once a year for a period of a month. The 
first ordinary session of the Assembly took place in August and 
September 1949, and the second ordinary session in August 1950. 

There was a good deal of speculation before the Assembly met 
2s to how the representatives would group themselves: would they 
form into Conservative, Liberal and Democratic Socialist blocs, or 
would they divide between federalists and functionalists, or would 
national loyalties outweigh other considerations and voting follow 
national lines? An attempt to prevent the formation of “blocs” was 
deliberately made by seating the representatives in alphabetical 
order. Actually there was no clear grouping of representatives, 
though the members of the European Movement—who were prob- 
ably in a majority in the Assembly—often pursued a common policy 
just because of the fact that they had an organization behind them 
which provided a means of consultation. If there was any gen- 
eral trend in the voting it seems that representatives from France, 
Italy, Belgium, and the Netherlands more often than not seemed 
impatient that the aims of the Council of Europe were’not being 
achieved more quickly. The British and Scandinavian represent- 
atives usually stressed the need for a cautious and empirical 
approach. 


1 The August 1950 session of the Assembly, nevertheless, devoted much of its time 
to the discussion of military matters and passed a resolution which called for the 
establishment of a European army under unified command. 
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Most international conferences in the past have either been 
official and consisted of government delegations or unofficial and 
consisted of non-governmental delegations, The European Con- 
sultative Assembly was novel in this respect. The representatives, 
though in some cases appointed by governments, spoke and voted 
as they wished, yet all had the status of members of national par- 
liaments, giving their words and votes an unusual degree of 
authority. 

The success of the Assembly was in large measure due to the 
tact and standing of its President. When the Assembly first met 
on August 11, 1949, Belgium was in the throes of a cabinet crisis, 
the result of which was that M. Spaak ceased to be Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and was no longer the Belgian member of the 
Committee of Ministers. On August 12 he was unanimously 
elected President of the Assembly. The fact that the Assembly 
chose as President a person of international reputation and ex- 
perience who had served on the Committee of Ministers was of 
immense importance and no doubt helped to prevent some con- 
flicts arising between the Assembly and the Ministers and to smooth 
over others. 


Perhaps the most important of the resolutions was concerned 
with the future political structure of Europe. Others were more 
detailed and technical, and concerned such matters as the safe- 
guarding of human rights, cooperation with O.E.E.C., the de- 
velopment of cultural cooperation, and the “achieving of common 
standards of social legislation. The Assembly set up a number of 
committees to give further study to these questions—a stratagem to 
circumvent the provision in the Statute limiting the Assembly to an 
annual meeting lasting not more than a month. 


On the general subject of the future political structure of Europe, 
the main issue in the debates was soon narrowed down to the ques- 
tion of national sovereignty—a matter about which passionate con- 
victions are held in Europe as elsewhere. Finally, on September 6, 
1949, after heated debate, the Assembly adopted by 88 votes to 0 
the recommendations of the Committee on General Affairs which 
concluded with the following clause: "The Assembly considers that 
the aim and goal of the Council of Europe is the creation of a 
European political authority with limited functions but real powers." 
This was generally regarded as a limited victory for the federalist 
point of view. Without specifically mentioning “federation” or 
“national sovereignty” the resolution recognizes that there comes a 
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point where cooperation to be effective necessitates granting real 
powers to an international body. 


The detailed recommendations, though of great interest, are 
overshadowed by the resolution referred to in the Jast paragraph. 
The recommendations on economic matters “are directed towards 
the establishment of a system of multilateral payments, including 
the re-establishment of the convertibility of European currencies, the 
creation of a permanent body responsible for the coordination of 
credit policy, the development of the work started by the Organiz- 
ation for European Economic Cooperation...” Other recom- 
mendations concerned the creation of a European Patents Office, 
social security conventions, the question of a European passport, 
and other related matters. There were also recommendations about 
amendments to the Statute, the admission of new members, and 
other procedural questions. 


The Assembly’s recommendations were sent by M. Spaak to the 
Committee of Ministers on September 9, 1949, and the Ministers 
met in Paris to consider them two months later. Their comments 
on the Assembly’s recommendations were generally thought to be 
of a disappointingly negative character. The Ministers saw ‘‘con- 
siderable difficulties” in the proposed amendments zo the Statute: 
they were “unable to accept” the recommendation that the Assem- 
bly’s approval should Be obtained before a new member was ad- 
mitted to the Council*and they reserved their decision on the re- 
quest of the Assembly to be allowed to fix its own agenda. With 
regard to the economic recommendations, they invited the O.E.E.C. 
to “examine” these and provide “any relevant infozmation.”” On 
the question of a European Patents Office, they instructed the 
Secretariat to “collect all useful material and prepare a report.” 
The proposal for a European passport was referr2zd to member 
governments “for study.” They decided that the recommendations 
on social security should be transmitted to member states. It is 
perhaps hardly surprising that M. Spaak should describe the Min- 
isters’ attitude as “wretched.” : 


During recent months, however, relations betweer. the Assembly 
and the Ministers seem to have improved. It was agreed in May 
1950 to establish a Joint Committee to co-ordinate the activities of 
the two bodies. The Assembly is to have seven representatives on 
this Joint Committee and the Ministers five. This does not go as 
far as the Assembly's General Affairs Committee had asked, but it 
is hoped that it will help to end the conflict between the Ministers 
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and the Assembly which marked the first period of the Council's 
work. 

The causes of the conflict are not hard to discover. British 
people are used to a constitutional system in which the executive 
forms part of the legislature and can only exist so long as it has 
the support of the majority in the legislature. People accustomed 
to this system have been puzzled by the difficulties at Strasbourg. 
But to Americans, who live under a system of checks and balances 
and separated powers, it will hardly come as a surprise to discover 
that there has been tension between what—with a slight straining 
of terminology—may be described as the executive and legislative 
organs of the Council. 

Another factor which accounts for the tension is that the 
parliamentarians in the Assembly, though representing both gov- 
ernment (majority) and opposition (minority) parties, were in the 
main either opposition leaders or what we call in Britain Govern- 
ment back-benchers. They were, in other words, mainly people 
who went to Strasbourg as critics. It was said that there were 
more ex-Prime Ministers present at Strasbourg last year than at 
any other conference in history. To describe people like Spaak, 
Churchill, Reynaud and de Valera as “irresponsible” would be un- 
fair except in the strictly technical sense of “without the re- 
sponsibility of government.” e 

It is natural for people to ask whether the European Assembly 
serves any useful purpose if its work is to receive such scant con- 
sideration from European governments. There is a good deal of 
disappointment and frustration on the continent at the lack of 
progress towards European union, and it is quite common for con- 
tinental Europeans (and Americans) to regard the British as the 
arch-villains. 

There is no doubt that the British Government has stressed the 
obstacles to be overcome before European Union can be achieved 
much more emphatically than have the continental Governments. 
This arises partly from the physical isolation of the British Isles 
from the rest of Europe. Though Britain has rarely been able to 
stand aside from European conflicts, it is almost a thousand years 
since a foreign invader landed on British shores. It requires con- 
siderable imagination for a Briton to understand the feelings and 
fears of a continental European who looks back on a long history 
of invasion and conquest. 

There is a further difficulty which often occurs to a Briton. 
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Since the Norman Conquest the British system of parliamentary 
government has steadily evolved in the direction cf growing de- 
mocracy. Yet to this day there is no written British Constitution. 
Furthermore, the British mistrust written constitutions, preferring 
the pragmatic approach. They are hesitant about joining any 
union which would involve adherence to a necessarily rigid con- 
stitution. The elastic pattern of the Commonwealth makes a strong 
appeal to the majority of British irrespective of party loyalties. 

There were attempts at Strasbourg last year, certainly by some 
of the British representatives, probably by others as well, to ex- 
ploit the Assembly for party purposes. Churchill could claim that 
the very existence of the Assembly was due to his own initiative, 
and the fact that the British Labour Party had discouraged its mem- 
bers from associating with the European Movement was a valuable 
debating point for the British Conservatives. On the other hand, 
British Labour representatives emphasized that Conservative de- 
mands for the creation of an effective European authority were 
hardly consistent with some of the planks in the Conservative 
Party’s own platform. 


A further point stressed by the British Labour representatives at 
Strasbourg, perhaps with more passion than logic, was that inter- 
national planning and control is impossible without national plan- 
ning and control. It* was noticeable that some of the most 
enthusiastic advocatesgof planning on a European scale were sup- 
porters of unplanned economies at home. It might, perhaps, have 
been better tactics for those who detected this inconsistency if 
they had supported the principle of international planning and left 
it to their opponents to solve the dilemma, rather than to argue that 
this difficulty demonstrated the impossibility of international 
planning. 

It was, of course, emphasized by the British Lakour represent- 
atives that an eventual consequence of political and economic union 
in Europe might be a general levelling of European living stand- 
ards. This, on the face of it, might entail a lowering of British 
standards, and it was easy to argue that this was a threat to the 
Welfare State in Britain. 

It was also suggested by some that economic union is no solution 
to Europe's economic problems since the Western European 
economies are competitive rather than complementary. As a re- 
cent Labour Party pamphlet puts it, economic cooperation “cannot 
be expected to bring great new positive advantages to Europe as a 
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whole.” The chief obstacle in the way of Britain joining a Euro- 
pean union is, indeed, an economic one. The idea of convertible 
currencies is regarded as an impractical ideal so long as the coun- 
tries associated with Britain in the sterling area are unable to pay 
for their dollar imports by selling their exports in the United States. 
To allow any European country to convert its sterling earnings 
into U.S. dollars would, it is argued, destroy any possibility of 
Britain balancing her dollar account by 1952 and would, moreover, 
increase the economic difficulties of the Commonwealth and the 
other sterling countries whose dollar requirements are co-ordinated 
in London. 

The main arguments in support of European union are, to my 
mind, not primarily economic or military or cultural, but psycho- 
logical. Europeans no longer accept the Third Force idea, the. 
theory that Europe could be a neutral bloc, politically and geo- 
graphically midway between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
This concept assumed that the main differences between nations 
were economic and that the nations of Western Europe had de- 
vised a middle course between the politcial liberty of American free 
enterprise and the economic equality of Soviet Communism. Today 
the choice seems different and is not primarily concerned with 
methods of economic policy or organization. The great clash in the 
world today is between the ideas underlying the totalitarian sys- 
tem, whether represented by Stalin’s Russia gr Franco's Spain, and 
the ideas underlying the free way of life which finds expression in 
the democratic nations of the Atlantic community and their as- 
sociates throughout the world. The British Parliament is not a half 
way house between Congress and the Supreme Soviet. Parliament 
and Congress, the Norwegian Storting, the Knesset of Israel and 
the House of the People in India, are all institutions which give 
effect to concepts of liberty and respect for the human person. 

But if Europe is to become strong again, not strong in the 
military or economic sense but strong in its dynamic expression of 
Christian, values, of brotherhood and freedom and service, it will 
be a Europe that is strong because national differences are ob- 
scured by greater ideals. The form which the unity takes is less 
important than the strength of the unity which is created. 


Mr. Bailey is the Assistant Director of the Hansard Society and 
editor of the first volume of the proceedings of the Council of 
Europe. 
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LONG RANGE RESEARCH IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Harold Guetzkow 


HIS ARTICLE HAS NO practical suggestions for the con- 
duct of either the cold or hot war with Russia. Instead it 
asserts that man’s search for relief from wars needs to be directed 
by an adequate, basic theory of international relations. In lieu of 
offering as theory only another opinion the writer will attempt to 
outline some of the characteristics which an adequate theory may 
have eventually. l 

Top foreign policy makers probably feel th2y live in too 
urgent a world to concern themselves with the theories of modern 
social science. They devote little, if any, of theiz organizations’ 
resources to theoretical studies which have no immediate bearing 
on day-to-day decisions. Yet, in making decisions, statesmen use 
assumptions about socfal behavior which they learned early in life 
and which may be valid only with reference to one ethnic group or 
not at all. As a result, their actions and policies are often self- 
defeating and their solutions to problems are severely circum- 
scribed. In most cases the policy-maker is no doubt unaware of 
his assumptions about group behavior. It may be this unawareness 
which makes him content with inadequate and unworkable theories 
of international relations. 

This article contends that the surest and quickest way to world 
peace is an indirect one—the patient construction over the years of 
a basic theory of international relations. From this theory may 
come new and unthought-of solutions to end wars and to guide 
international relations on a peaceful course. 

The value of the scientific approach was empaatically under- 
lined in World War II. The superiority of the United States’ op- 
erations stemmed in large measure from successful exploitation of 
the world’s scientific resources as they existed in 1940. Many 
authorities were impressed with the way in which basic natural 
science theory made military developments possible. Unfortunate- 
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ly, the reservoir of social theory is small and poor in quality, and 
little effort is being made to build it into a scientific resource. 

This article will first consider areas in which the methodological 
tools used by the present-day worker in international relations 
must be broadened and sharpened. Then, it will suggest a few 
ingredients of a basic theory in international relations. 


I. Considerations on Methods 


Political scientists, in whose domain research on international 
relations has been concentrated, are in a ferment over methods. 
This was vividly demonstrated in the 1948 panel reports on re- 
search of the American Political Science Association. More re- 
cently the International Relations Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council has reviewed the impact of this development on 
contemporary international relations research. The following re~- 
marks come in part from these sources and in part from personal 
convictions regarding the direction of social science research. It 
is the author's belief that the following changes in our methodologies 
are necessary to the sound construction of basic theories in inter- 
national relations. 


A. The present-day trend toward analytic rather than de- 
scriptive theories of international relations needs to be 
reinforced. . 


B. The move toward theories that synthesize many causes 
should be emphasized. 


C. Dynamic mechanisms which are assumed to explain 
international behavior need to be made concrete and 
free from vague generalities. 

D. States should no longer be personified as though they 
behaved like individual human beings. 

E. Gradually the exclusive devotion to post-facto expla- 

nations must give way to posing theoretical proposi- 

tions which may be used for prediction and then 
subjected to the test of experience. 

A. In the early phases of the development of a science, there 
must be systematic classification and description of phenomena. 
At first this description tends to be verbal, and only gradually do 
the characteristics become measurable in dimensions which are 
distinct from each other. In international relations, current theory 
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tends to be descriptive. Most contemporary works are anchored 
to particulars—for instance, chapters on the international relations 
of specific states. This approach permits detailed narration with 
much attention to the substance of foreign relations; but it then 
is very difficult to construct propositions useful in analyzing more 
than the single concrete situation under discussion. 

The latter phases of the development of a science are marked 
by the construction of analytic theories. The science is no longer 
content with descriptive generalizations but attempts to analyze 
relations and to develop general dynamic theories of how under- 
lying forces bring about the phenomena observec in the earlier 
phases of the science. In international relations there are few 
signs today of such analytic theory developments. Even the more 
advanced power theories, which analyze international relations as 
the influence of one nation upon another because of the operation 
of national power (resources, population, and technology), are 
usually offered by political scientists as descriptive accounts, not as 
dynamic analyses. Moreover, the most advanced exponent of power 
theory today limits his concepts to the Western European countries. 

The development of an analytical theory gives the scientist a 
powerful tool for discovering the mainsprings of action within a 
system of international relations. For instance, understanding is 
needed of the way in Which communication, cultural uniformity, and 
social solidarity interact and affect the relations between natiors. 
An analytic theory including such factors would be a valuable addi- 
tion to a more fully formulated power theory. Such theory often 
provides unexpected derivations and quite new approaches to inter- 
national affairs. One modern theorist has constructed a math- 
ematical model of relations between states from which he deduces 
that military preparedness decreases security within the inter-nation 
system—a quite unconventional conclusion! His theoretical con- 
structions also indicate the way in which an armaments race might 
be slackened. : 


B. Many of the older theories of international relations are 
unrealistic because they consider only one or a few causes. The 
century old balance-of-power theories, involving such concepts as 
“sphere of influence” and “‘land-vs.-sea power,” tend toward one- 
cause explanations. Within recent years, however, there has been 
much progress in broadening the number of variables and the 
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types of forces which are included in international relations 
theory. 

The impetus for this broadening seems to have stemmed from 
two sources: the eminently successful German geopoliticians, and 
the recent rapid advances of the social sciences in the United States. 
When the German Academy established and the Nazis bounteously 
subsidized a Laboratorium fiir Weltpolitik, Haushofer and Ranse 
gradually incorporated the findings of more and more academic 
disciplines into their imperialistic geo-strategies. American social 
scientists are now demonstrating the fruitfulness of that “cluster of 
closely related disciplines called social psychology—cultural an- 
alysis—sociology.” It becomes clearer that such disciplines will 
need to be used in the construction of basic theories of inter- 
national relations. 

The problems of working with a theory become more difficult as 
it expands to include more variables. Because “other things are 
not equal,” it is difficult to evaluate the relative importance of one 
variable as contrasted with another. However, in. economics, 
where this state of affairs grows increasingly acute, the recent 
methodological inventions of the Cowles Commission make it pos- 
sible to handle theoretical systems involving many variables which 
act simultaneously. One economist has recently constructed a 
model of some 31 variables all included ina system of 16 simul- 
taneous equations. He then proceeded to solve the system and to 
check the adequacy of his postulates against existing data. Other 
social sciences, on a more modest scale, are making rapid strides 
in handling problems which twenty years ago were thought to be 
impossibly complex. It will be feasible to adapt these techniques to 
problems in international relations. 


C. Explanations in theories of international relations are often 
vague. But recently there has been a tendency toward closer ob- 
servation of political processes. For instance, detailed analysis of 
the “psychological potential” from which U.S. foreign policy 
springs has been made on the basis of attitude and public opinion 
surveys. Another development in some detail is the “self-fulfilling 
prophecy.” The expectations (which may often be inaccurate) 
about the behavior of another nation are seen inducing this nation 
to fulfill these expectations because of acts which such a prediction 
leads the predictor-nation to perform. One political scientist has 
explored the operation of this mechanism in detail, applying the 
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analysis to U.S. relations with Russia. His documentation sug- 
gests that the avoidance of reactions to particular expectations may 
eliminate self-fulfillment of the prophecy. 

Such miniature systems, of course, do not cope directly with 
such monumental tasks as the construction of a basic theory of 
international relations. But the most useful theories will have to 
be, at first, small conceptual systems dealing with a restricted range 
of phenomena. 


D. The social scientist often treats the natior as though it 
were an individual in theorizing about international relations. This 
tendency has roots in the period when the acts of monarchs were 
identical with the acts of nations, and no distinction was necessary. 
Later, during neo-Darwinian times, the concept of the state as an 
organism became common. The lack of knowledge of the fund- 
amental characteristics of functioning organizations allows our 
thinking about nations as nations to be loose and unstructured— 
and this vacuum in our knowledge forces us to use only those con- 
cepts available within common-sense culture. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists whose work is gradually be- 
coming valuable to the political scientists, readily treat the nation 
in this personalist way. The social scientist must ke alert to this 
bias. Despite the incaufious generalizations and free extrapolations 
of many persuasive writers, there is not sufficient evidence to war- 
rant such a statement ds, “Thus we know that the ‘personality’ of a 
nation is largely determined by the fact that parents regularly 
channel the behavior of their children toward the local culture 
patterns.” By treating organizations as though they were persons. 
we unconsciously attribute characteristics to organizations which 
may be quite contrary to fact. Perhaps the results of such con- 
fusion between personality and nation have been most ridiculously 
demonstrated in the recent treatment of the German nation as 
paranoid. 


E. Few theorists venture to make predictions about. future inter- 
national events. Instead, they prudently limit themselves to post 
facto explanations of events. This is a realistic reccgnition of the 
limitations of our present state of social science. Lack of predic- 
tion, however, makes it difficult to test the validity of theories. In 
the long run, the usefulness of a theory depends upon its reliability 
in prediction. 
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Lack of interest in prediction partially stems from the back- 
ground and training of students of international relations in the 
fields of philosophy, history and law. Distaste of predictions un- 
doubtedly also comes from the bitter, unsuccessful attempts which 
lie scattered alongside the development of international relations 
theory. Because of the urgent demand for practical application, 
interest and effort have been centered on predictions of the grand 
strategies—just as now attention of the social scientist is focused on 
the American-Russian struggle. 


It would be fruitful to limit at first the predictions to minor inter- 
national occurrences, rather than risking an attempt to forecast im- 
portant global events. Confirmation and denials of parts of theories 
might gradually lead to a more firmly bulwarked system, eventually 
enabling the social scientist to predict more and more imposing 
events in international relations. As aide to the policy-maker, the 
worker in international relations must make predictions. Yet he 
has never consolidated his propositions into a predictive system, so 
that he might test the validity of his theorizing. Until this is done, 
how can substantial progress be made in the construction of a 
testable theory of international relations? 

In conclusion, what is advocated is a more thorough application 
of scientific methods to research in international relations. Em- 
phasis should be given to the construction of analytic theories which 
specify concretely the dynamic mechanisms underlying various 
types of international relations. The mere building of analogies as 
exemplified in the personification of nations should be avoided. 
New theories should be capable of yielding predictions so that their 
validity may eventually be tested. - 


H. Elements Needed for Theory Construction 

But is it possible to construct a theory of international relations 
with the extension of methods proposed? What form would such 
theorizing take? How would it be possible to construct small. 
islands of theory, which eventually might be tied together into a 
more definitive theory-system? This article can not answer these 
questions but presents only some explorations. 

The process of theory construction requires three stages. First, 
using the nation as the primary unit, propositions would be de- 
veloped to explain how national behaviors in the international 
scene originate within the state. Then, a general theory of the 
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relations between any two states might be erected. Later, as one 
becomes more sure of his footing, this artificially restricted, binary 
theory might be elaborated into a mulfi-nation theory. This latter 
development would undoubtedly be accompanied by research on 
the functioning of international agencies as dynamic, supra-nation 
organizations. 

Even the simplest theory will probably need to include proposi- 
tions about four types of factors which operate ta determine the 
foreign policy and behavior of a state: 

(1) Domestic forces which are the wellspring of the 
state's inter-nation behaviors. 
(2) The nature of the nation’s decision-apparatus which 
translate the basic forces into foreign policies. 
(3) The personal dynamics of the nation’s leaders which 
mold the operation of the decision-making apparatus. 
(4) The state of the nation’s technology. 
Of course, these groupings overlap. And undoubtedly much pre- 
dictive potential of a theory constructed with them will come 
eventually from the interrelations which exist among variables. 


Domestic forces. The distinction between “domestic” and “in- 
ternational” affairs, sharply drawn in the 18th and 19th century, is 
being gradually replaced by more realistic approaches. There are 
many domestic forces “which pressure a nation’s foreign policies 
into particular channeds. Because economics is in the vanguard of 
the social sciences, it has made considerable progress in construct- 
ing theories which relate foreign behaviors to domestic economic 
conditions. There already is wide agreement among specialists in 
the field on the relations between export trade needs and national 
employment levels. Theoretical elaborations of the relationships 
between national income levels and international trade are also 
available. 

Population studies have long yielded theories cf international 
relations. German and Japanese geopoliticians carefully exploited 
these basic forces in their Lebensraum propaganda. However, more 
objective scholars have avoided simple explanations of the oper- 
ation of population pressures. No longer do demographers naively 
hold that the “absolute” amount of the population results in pres- 
sure. Instead, they now argue that these pressures become “‘felt” 
only when people become aware of their population density, and 
only then do such pressures influence foreign policy. 
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Recognition is also being given to national character and per- 
sonality as determinants of a nation’s foreign behaviors. If one 
knows the basic needs of the citizens of a nation, some derivation 
may be made of the types of foreign policies which will be accept- 
able to them. During the last ten years, a team of psychiatrists and 
anthropologists has attempted to predict the nature of the ideo- 
logical systems of a number of primitive groups by studying common 
characteristics in the personality structures of the adults of the so- 
ciety. Because of the diversity and complexity of modern cultures, 
it is difficult to make estimates of “national character” which at all 
fit reality. The application of modern survey techniques, however, 
should be useful in documenting the degree of generality with which 
particular traits are found-in a population. Such techniques will 
also identify the sub-groups within which these traits are not found. 
As work on the functioning of sub-groups within a nation pro- 
gresses, more and more satisfactory knowledge of the effects of 
conflict and integration between the sub-groups on national for- 
eign policy will be possible. 

The personality needs and the group membership (ethnic, 
` racial, or class) characteristics of a people determine to some extent 
the ideological bases of their foreign policies. But even though we 
admit the importance of these factors in generating the ideologies 
and values of a people, once generated these forces have potency of 
their wn. Modern political struggle tends to be translated into 
ideological terms. The conqueror no loger merely wants to 
physically enslave his foe; now he thirsts to capture his enemy’s 
mind, The social scientist is gradually learning how to handle 
ideological and value problems in his analyses. He now knows 
how to “code” the underlying value structures implicit in popular 
plays and movies, editorials, street conversations, etc. Hence, the 
difficulties encountered when incorporating value considerations 
into scientific theories are not as great as they seemed fifteen years 
ago. 


National Decision-Apparatus. How are these domestic factors, 
which constitute the mainspring of the nation’s foreign relations, 
translated into national behaviors? In large measure, these forces 
affect foreign policies and behaviors through the decision-making 
and decision-executing apparatuses within the state. Hence, a 
basic theory of international relations needs to conceptualize these 
processes. 
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Much work has already been done in this area, especially on 
the more formal sides of the apparatus, such as the legislative and 
judicial machineries. The role of special lobbies in influencing 
national policy has often been concretely studied. Many cross- 
national studies have been made of the traditional decision- 
apparatuses, often including detailed descriptions of the operation 
of the executive branch of the government. Recently the transfor- 
mation of the staff-like role of our State Department to an oper- 
ational, line-type organization has interested students of federal 
government. Yet, there has been little attempt tc generalize the 
results of these studies, and to develop analytic theories of the op- 
eration of the decision-apparatuses. 


Perhaps one can look forward more confidently to the develop- 
ment of more basic, less descriptive approaches from the newer 
developments in the theory of administration. Students of public 
and industrial administrative processes have been developing 
analytic theories of decision-making and decision executing. They 
are no longer content to enumerate that an organization has sub- 
stantive functions, like budgeting and personnel. Instead they are 
attempting to understand the underlying dynamic processes by 
which the decision-making and executing within all of these areas 
are carried on. They are especially concerned with the informal 
processes, as contrasted with the ostensible, formally prescribed 
means by which decisions are made and carried cut. And they 
have often found thatthe organization chart has little resemblance 
to the real pattern of who-influences-whom within the executive 
staff, 


Another promising exploration of administrative processes cen- 
ters in the elaboration of “channel” and “flow” theory. Just as the 
production engineer has revolutionized the operation of the assem- 
bly line through careful study of the procession of the product 
through the line, so the administration theorist finds it valuable to 
study the decision-channel, noting the mechanism by which the flow 
of action is integrated or disrupted as it proceeds through the or- 
ganization. Most of these new developments of a more dynamic 
administration concern themselves little with substantive matters 
related to international relations. However, it is probable that 
many of their theoretical works will be applicable to the functioning 
of that part of the national decision-apparatus which deals with 
foreign policies. Empirical checks of the applicability of these 
formulations will need to be carried out. Such checks may result 
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in minor theoretical reformulations of the theory to fit the inter- 
national situation. If the theories are fundamental and incorporate 
basic mechanisms, in large measure they must necessarily also ex- 
plain those aspects of the national decision-apparatus which even- 
tuate in international behaviors. 


Leadership Dynamics. The “great man” theory of history has 
long emphasized that international relations would have been quite 
different had different actors played the lead parts. Contemporary 
social scientists adopt a more moderate viewpoint. They recognize 
that the personal characteristics of the leader interact with social 
events to produce history. It will be valuable to develop a theory 
on how the manner in which the leader plays his role modifies the 
functioning of the decision-apparatus. In nations with highly 
centralized, monolithic administrative structures, empirical tests of 
this type of theory will be difficult but possible. In democratic- 
type organizations with multiple leadership, would it ever be pos- 
sible to trace through the permutating interactions which must 
occur when a major foreign policy decision is reached and executed? 

Two areas in leadership theory are particularly suggestive for 
the construction of basic concepts of leader behavior. Work on the 
socially prescribed role characteristics of leadership was first de- 
veloped by the anthropologists. More receatly social psychologists 
have been working with the relationship of the leader to the group 
in which he functions. They find that the characteristics of the 
group determine in part the type of leader who is accepted. They 
also try to determine the limits within which the idiosyncratic 
characteristics of the leader might vary while he still retains his 
leadership. 

The other theoretical area concerns itself with the relationship 
of personality characteristics to the performance of leadership func- 
tions by the individual. This theoretical work has its roots in the 
basic dynamics of personality functioning. However, there are 
signs that inadequate as personality theory is, successful utilization 
can be made of it in understanding leadership behavior. Already 
an empirical study has been made on the personality dynamics of 
large corporation executives. Central in such leadership theory 
would be propositions about the power motivations of the leading 
figures and analyses of their reactions to security and insecurity. 


Technology. Because the social scientist—especially the social 
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theorist—is seldom an engineer or anthropologist, it is easy for him 
to forget the powerful impact the technological achievements of a 
nation have upon its human and social behavior systems. Although 
we are all impressed with the importance of atomic energy, no 
definitive report has yet been prepared by the social scientists on 
the implications of this technological advance. The German geo- 
politicians were keenly aware of the effects of a changing military 
technology upon wartime international relations. More recently, 
scholars at the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study have in- 
vestigated the effects of aviation upon geographic problems in 
international relations. 

Ramifications of the industrialization of oriental people within 
the next fifty years are difficult to conceive. But they would cer- 
tainly offer a splendid testing ground for theories constructed on 
the basis of European and Russian industrialization experiences. 
An integrated social science research project is now being form- 
ulated to study the industrialization process in India, focusing upon 
the impact the technological development will have upon India’s 
functioning as a nation. 


This outline indicates the types of forces which determine the 
foreign behaviors of a nation. Implicit in this formulation, of 
course, is the fact that the behaviors of other nations are received 
and interpreted through the same mechanisms, The leader char- 
acteristics, the decisien-apparatus, the technologicel state, and the 
underlying needs and desires of the people all function to de- 
termine how the foreign behaviors of other nations inpinge upon 
the state. The processes involved in interpreting the behavior of 
other nations are not simple. Perhaps many of the same forces 
which initiate foreign behaviors will also determine the way in 
which the foreign behaviors of other states are received. How- 
ever, these forces do not operate in completely identical ways in 
the two situations. 

After theories of the factors influencing foreign behaviors have 
been elaborated within particular areas, it may be found that the 
effects of “interaction” are important. An example is found in 
demographic theories of “felt” population pressure where ‘‘ab- 
solute” population pressure becomes a factor influencing foreign 
behavior only under certain social and economic conditions. It is 
the interaction of the absolute pressure and the economic condi- 
tions which makes the population pressure “felt.” The enumer- 
ation of the four areas above implies a set of interrelationships 
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among them: within a given technology the domestic forces initiate 
foreign behaviors through the national decision-apparatuses, all 
molded by the personal characteristics of the nation’s leadership. 


lil. Components of an Inter-Nation Theory. 


In theorizing about the intra-nation formulation of foreign 
policy, one necessarily illuminates certain aspects of an inter- 
nation theory. At the least it seems necessary to differentiate two 
types of inter-nation behaviors: the more formal behavior of the 
state's decision-apparatus, and the informal relationships which ex- 
ist between peoples of different nationalities, 

Some of the same factors involved in an intra-nation theory 
will also determine inter-nation relations. For instance, inter- 
personal relations (as determined by the personality characteristics 
of the statesmen) will influence the outcome of international con- 
ferences. The state of technology will make changes in the tra- 
ditional methods of handling inter-national relations, as exemplified 
by the transformation of the ambassador from plenipotentiary to 
mouthpiece as a result of rapid communication between home gov- 
ernment and delegates abroad. Finally, economic factors are 
known to determine power interrelations among nations, as has 
been so dramatically illustrated in the operation of the Marshall 
plan, : 

While these parallelisms can be extended, it is more helpful to 
turn now to the new types of problems which arise in considering 
inter-nation theory. Our intention is to indicate the applicability 
of social science research techniques even to these difficult problems. 


Binary Theories of Inter-Nation Relations. In order to simplify 
the theory construction in its early phases, miniature systems might 
be established using pairs of nations, which would make it easier 
to form a concept of the problems. The pairs might be selected in 
such a wdy that empirical checks of the theory could be made with 
minimum cost and maximum information. As a series of binary 
systems were developed, the bridge to simple three-nation con- 
structions might be made. The multi-nation theory would be very 
difficult to construct, but after the development of binary theories, a 
means would eventually suggest itself. 

Many studies of relations between two countries have already 
been made, and these would be invaluable for work in the. con- 
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struction of binary theory. Although these studies are largely de- 
scriptive and have concentrated on the more formal types of inter- 
natiom relations, some contain analytic insights which might be 
integrated into an inter-nation system. However, it would be 
necessary to supplement these studies with other researches on the 
more informal aspects of binary relations. 

Some advances already are being made in theoretical con- 
struction regarding the operation of informal channels in inter- 
national relations. For instance, analysis of the flow of inter- 
national communications—postal and telegraphic, news, exchange 
of persons—has demonstrated the feasibility of making empirical 
tests of hypotheses in this area. The cultural anthropologists who 
formerly studied culture-trait exchanges among primitive tribes, are 
just beginning to take an interest in the diffusion of cultural 
products from one nation to another. The opportunities for study- 
ing this diffusion are bound to be greatly enlarged with the imple- 
mentation of the Point Four program. 


International Organization Processes. As international con- 
tacts multiply, relationships tend to be institutionalized. Exchange 
of notes gradually gives way to international conferences, and con- 
ferences often acquire permanent character through the adoption 
of standing committees? Finally, unifying organizations arise, such 
as the International Jabor Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the League of Nations or the United Nations. 

It is very likely that the theory of international crganization will 
borrow heavily from the theory of public administration. How- 
ever, a separate theory will be required because of such special 
factors in international organization as sovereignty. Nor is there 
any question that these international processes are suitable for 
theoretical and enipirical research. One division of UNESCO has 
developed a body of general theory on the techniques of inter- 
national conference which promises to lead to a coordinated re- 
search program. In the United States the Institute on International 
Administration at the University of Denver has dzmonstrated the 
practicability of theoretical formulations on the operation of inter- 
national boards, secretariats, and other bodies. 


Problems in International Cohesion. The necessity of examining 
the informal relations between the populations of different states 
has already been noted. Public opinion not only affects the foreign 
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policy of one state but sometimes also operates across’ national 
boundaries. A case in point is the 1948 Italian elections, which 
were unquestionably influenced by American public opinion,as ex- 
pressed in a vigorous letter-writing campaign. 

These informal relations or interactions are especially relevant 
to the problem of developing solidarity and cohesion among na- 
tions. Although nationalist loyalty has been studied intensively, 
little serious work has been done on the problem of creating wider 
loyalties. Current work by social psychologists on the processes 
by which people maintain membership in multiple groups may prove 
to be applicable to problems of the compatibility or incompatibility 
of national and international loyalties. 

Both the loyalty and public opinion factors indicate the way in 
which the direct relationship of the individual to other nations or 
international organizations need be considered in constructing a 
theory of international relations. Both would be factors in making 
predictions of the extent to which there is international solidarity, 
but it would also be necessary to give weight to the many non- 
personal forces that produce varying degrees of international co- 
hesion. As nations become more interdependent and their inter- 
national institutions develop effectiveness, another important 
theoretical problem emerges. To what extent does the interde- 
pendence create solidarity? Sociologists log have been concerned 
with this problem among groups within a nation and have come to 
regard interdependence as one of the main sources of group con- 
solidation. The international version of the problem awaits so- 
ciological appraisal. 


IV. The Organization of Research Activities to Construct Basic 
Theories of International Relations 


Pe 


It has been contended that with an extended methodology, it 
should be quite possible to construct an integrated set of theories 
about international relations. The formulation and testing of such 
theories would not, however, be easy. The sponsors of the re- 
search would need the patience of a Job and the determination of 
a Horatio Alger. The basic considerations implicit in the first two 
sections of this article would determine some characteristics of the 
organization which would carry out the proposed research. What 
follows is an attempt to focus these implications and to indicate in 
a tentative way how actual research might be organized. 
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Integrative Nature of Research Activity. The first two sections 
of this article stress how dependent the development of basic 
theories of international relations is upon the state of theoretical 
work òn human and social behavior. The research activity will 
consequently need to be broad and eclectic in its orientation. 


It will avoid recruiting the scientist who feels his own substan- 
tive viewpoint is a panacea. Because of difficulties always ex- 
perienced in’ doing team research between disciplines, it may be well 
to devote some years to the training of mature scholars in one or 
two areas besides their own, so that aspects of the cross-discipline 
endeavour can be integrated within a single person. This may 
relieve some of the strains usually arising within inter-disciplinary 
research units. 


Because of the size of the task, safeguards must be taken to 
avoid the growth of a research organization so large and difficult ’ 
to co-ordinate that its right hand doesn't know what its left hand 
is doing. Full advantage should be taken of the islandic features 
pointed out in the second section. For instance, each time the cen- 
tral, integrating team of researchers uncovers a theoretical pocket, 
this project might be isolated for a time and become administrative- 
ly divorced from the central program. The integrating team would 
have its hands full bringing together the developed islands of theory. y 

There already exist important centers devoted to fundamental 
research related to ingernational relations. An example is found’in 
the Hoover Institute and Library research on the mechanism of 
revolution, an essential ingredient of both the intra-national and 
inter-national formulations suggested in the second section. By 
building careful liaison relationships, the results of such specialized 
centers could be profitably incorporated into the integrating team’s 
formulations.. As the central team made progress on its own, cer- 
tain ramifications might appear which could be discussed with the 
more specialized centers. At times, these independent units might 
make changes in their own programs, so that their results would 
more readily fit into the developing global theory. . 


Reality-Orientation of the Research Endeavour. The mere spin- 
ning -of theoretical webs is a fascinating occupation. Hence, pre- 
caution must be taken to check the extent to which the concepts con- 
form to reality. As pointed out in section I, the scientific method is 
the vehicle par excellence for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
It will be necessary to maintain a close relationship between the 
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theoretical work and the empirical, hypothesis-checking endeavours \ 


of the research program. Only in this way can the erroneous 
theories be corrected, and the compounding of mistaken’ ideas 
prevented. . 


Although the recent advance of social science research method- 
ology has opened many theoretical areas formerly thought untest- 
able, it would be wise for the international relations research 
organization to give higher priority to those areas in which the 
hypotheses can be more easily tested empirically. For example, in 
developing binary theory, instead of first tackling U.S.-Russian 
relations, in which adequate data would be most difficult to obtain 
because of the Iron Curtain and our own security needs, it would 
be well to begin investigations where there is greater accessibility 
to the relevant data. There will be times when integral parts of 
the theory will remain untested for a number of years. 


Skeptics often claim that the social sciences will never make 
fundamental tests of their hypotheses because they can not ex- 
periment. Undoubtedly such limitations will make it difficult to 
test theories of international relations—but not impossible. Al- 
though the social scientist cannot conduct experiments at the time 
and place he desires them and with all scientific controls, often the 
events of the world can yield tests of his theories. For instance, 
would it not have been possible to test the, validity of theoretical 
work on the interplay of economic and power factors in inter- 
national relations at the 1950 trade agreenfents meetings? One 
might make preliminary, orientational checks of his theory on the 
results of the Annecy trade conferences in 1948. Then, with a re- 
vised theory, the scientist might make predictions of the outcomes 
of the 1950 meetings. The adequacy of one’s theories would be 
“experimentally” checked by the deviation of the predictions from 
the actual outcomes. 

It would also be advisable to make actual observations of the 
conference procedures used at these meetings, This data may be 
needed to understand psychological and social factors injected into 
the meetings which produce results not predictable with the eco- 
nomic variables alone. The limitations of the social scientist in 
making tests of his theories are more. due to his relative scientific 
immaturity and lack of ingenuity than to inherent factors in his 
phenomena. 


Influence of the Sponsors on the Research Work. In the end the 
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keeper of the purse plays the tune. It is vital to the well-being of 
basic research in international relations that the sponsor of the ac- 
tivity be relatively free of biasing pressures. These pressures will 
probably be of two kinds: pressures to be practical and to be 
nationalistic. There will be forces constantly seducing the re- 
search endeavour into more practical, policy-oziented direction. 
Because this area is of such vital concern to governments and 
citizens, there will be incessant demands for devotion of the pro- 
gram’s resources to premature application of its findings. The 
history of the social sciences is replete with submissions to such 
pressure. Yet, the basic reason we have made little world progress 
toward peace is that we never allow our social scientists to work 
with sufficient energy on the basic theoretical prablems. 

There will be constant pressure toward disturbance of the 
basic theories with nationalistic bias. The internal struggles in 
UNESCO arising from this source—and Russia does not even be- 
long to UNESCO—has dissipated much of the energies of that 
organization. Hence, it would seem advisable to establish the re- 
search organization on a private basis, staffed with men from a 
number of nations whose objectivity as scientists might help them 
override their national biases. 

Undoubtedly the German Academy's theoretical efforts in geo- 
politics were never allowed to reach their full potential because of 
the fearful operatiog of these two types of pressures. Yet despite 
these forces, in 1941 Haushofer was bold enough to stand by his 
quasi-scientific prediction of Nazi disaster should a Russian cam- 
paign be undertaken, even though he lost his sponsorship in so 
doing. 

I am as fearful as my readers of the utilizatior of the results of 
basic research in international relations for immoral purposes. 
Derivations from the basic postulates might give rise to astounding- 
ly successful psychological warfare programs. Perhaps some safe- 
guard will be obtained, if the results are available simultaneously to 
all nations and all peoples. But even such openness in the scien- 
tist’s proceedings will hardly guarantee the prevention of Machia- 
vellian acts. The basic assumptions and many of the derivations of 
Nazi policy were forthrightly explained to the world in Mein Kampf, 
and particular campaigns were spelled out in some detail in books 
publishéd some ten years before the operations were undertaken. 
Yet, statesmen remained blind and persisted in their stereotyped 
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thinking about inter-nation relations until World War II was 
upon them. 


The Organization Outlined. The Research Organization might 
consist of an inter-disciplinary Executive Integrating Team, headed 
by the Organization’s Director, whose main task would be con- 
struction of an over-all, integrated basic theory of international re- 
lations. One member of the Executive Team would be Director of 
the Theory-Islands Division. Another member would be Director 
of an Empirical-Tests Division. The Executive Team would be 
assisted by an internal secretariat, which would aid the team in 
keeping itself appraised of both division's work. It would be 
helped in its liaison work by consultation conferences of outside 
experts organized for particular purposes, as well as a Liaison Staff, 
who would constantly search throughout the world for new theor- 
etic and empirical developments made by other investigators, both 
private and in government. So that the Executive Team could 
devote its full energies to the creative task of constructing an in- 
tegrated basic theory, the administrative functions of the Research 
Organization would be in the hands of an Administrative Officer 
and staff. In one sense, the Executive Team would be somewhat 
analogous to the Atomic Warfare Exploration Staff which Eisen- 
hower set up to consider the implications gf atomic weapons for 
military operations, without prejudice from old-line preconceptions. 
However, the international relations team would be much more 
theoretic in its interests. 

In order to keep the size of the Research Organization manage- 
able, it would be wise to allow both divisions to contract work with 
independent research units. By judicious selection of projects, 
over-lapping in research could be held to a minimum, and work 
stimulated in areas in which results most desperately are needed. 
The present operations of the Office of Naval Research might be 
profitably studied to gain insights on how this type of contract- 
stimulation of basic research could be carried out. 

Although both divisions of the Research Organization would 
eventually function simultaneously, at first there would be emphasis 
upon the Theory-Islands work. Then as theories were made ready 
for testing by the Executive Team, the Empirical-Tests Division 
would undertake their validation. This Division's results would be 
fed back to the Executive Integrating Team to guide theory re- 
vision. Often unexpected leads obtained by the Empirical-Tests 
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Division would need to be assigned to the Theory-Island Division 
for development. 


Techniques for Increasing Applicability of Research Findings. 
After five to seven years of operation the Executive Team may de- 
cide it is time to establish a third division—the Engineering and 
Invention Division. It would put the basic theoretical] formulations 
into practical applications which would aid the nations in develop- 
ing better relations. 

The Engineering committee within this Division would serve as 
consultants, perhaps on a fee basis, to governments, international 
organizations, and private agencies. It would help them utilize the 
results of the research in handling their day-to-dey international 
relations problems. It would help such local units establish their 
own research operations to aid in applying the general theory to 
their own special needs. 

Most solid scientific theories prove fruitful in providing ideas 
which probably would never have been conceived had there been 
no special frame-of-reference provided by the theory. The Inven- 
tion committee would have few definite responsibilities except to 
exploit creatively the basic theory. Their task would be to invent 
new devices and techniques for the conduct òf international rela- 
tions in ways that would eliminate the need for violent, world- 
devastating operationg as instruments of foreign policy. Although 
the Executive Team will on occasion produce ideas allowing en- 
tirely new approaches to certain problems in international relations, 
the Invention group would be charged with the responsibility not 
only of developing the ideas proposed by the Execctive Team but 
of suggesting original notions on their own. 


V. Conclusion 

In summary, a basic theory of international relations will need 
to be supplemented with a theory on the operation cf intetnational 
organizations. Because international relations are rot confined to 
relations among nations, the final formulations will include the oper- 
ation of forces deriving directly from individuals es persons. It 
will even be necessary to construct propositions about the effects of 
the operations of private economic and educational agencies on the 
international scene. 

Out of the process of developing, integrating, and testing these 
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bodies of theory, it is to be expected that ideas will spring which 
probably would never be conceived without the frame of refer- 
ence provided by, the theory. These ideas may concern pgactical 
applications of the theory which will aid nations in the day-to-day 
handling of international problems; or they may lead to new de- 
vices and techniques for the conduct of international relations. 
There appears to be no other approach which holds any promise of 
- enabling men of good will to understand and control the present 
system of international relations, whose breakdown now threatens 
the world with utter devastation. 


Professor Guetzkow is Associate Professor of Administration and 
Psychology in the School of Industrial Administration at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and has directed a number of research 
projects in the field of group relations. 
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* POTSDAM AND AFTER 
IN THE LIGHT OF KEYNES 


By Paul Mattick 


HIRTY YEARS HAVE NOW PASSED since the publica- 

tion of John Maynard Keynes’ epoch-making book, The Econ- 
omic Consequences of the Peace. Appearing in 1920, a year after 
the writing of the Versailles Treaty, the widespread discussion of 
Keynes’ views in Britain, France, and the United States was to 
have a direct impact on the future of that treaty. For, although he 
supported the anti-German alliance in‘ World War I, Keynes found 
it politically unwise to write a treaty which attempted to make Ger- 
many pay for the general costs of the war. 


Peace Terms: “Hard” and “Soft.” 


The most serious problems relative to the peace, Keynes 
thought, were “not political or territorial but financial and economic 
... the perils of the future lay not in frontiers or sovereignties but 
in food, coal and transport.” 1 Keynes was speaking not directly in 
behalf of Britain, but as a good European. He regretted that French 
premier Clemenceau could not escape narrow-minded nationalism | 
and that President Wilson and Lloyd George were ill informed 
as to European conditions and needs. To save Europe, he believed 
that it was necessary to allow Germany to live, for “round Ger- 
many as a central support the rest of the European economic system 
grouped itself, and on the prosperity of Germany the prosperity of 
the rest of the Continent mainly depended.” ? 

On the basis of these assumptions, Keynes opposed a “hard” 
peace in favor of a “soft” peace. His criticism of the Versailles 
Treaty was applauded or attacked according to the immediate in- 
terests of those involved in the peace settlement. It was more read- 
ily accepted in England and the United States—that is, by those 


1 The Economic Consequences of the Peace (N. Y., 1920), p. 146. 
2 Ibid., p. 16. 
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who had apparently less to gain from the dictates of Versailles— 
than in France. 

The unworkability of the Treaty found verification in the post- 
Versailles developments. After some revision of its original prdposi- 
tions, reparations payments were suspended and finally, during the 
critical years of the Great Depression, abolished. German losses in 
territory, population, and actual materials could not be undone, but 
her financial obligations remained unfulfilled. In fact, these obliga- 
tions had been only partially met through English and American 
loans which helped simultaneously to restore and expand German 
industry. 

The fact that the Versailles Treaty could not be, or at any 
rate was not, carried out as envisioned by its architects constituted 
a great triumph for Keynes’ reasoning. The partial enforcement of 
the Treaty, however, was still considered an important reason for 
the German economy in the postwar period, and for its especially 
deep decline during the depression years. Yet, twenty years after 
the signing of the Treaty, Germany was strong enough to launch 
another attack against her old enemies. Whatever the consequences 
of Versailles, it was obvious that they had not prevented Germany's 
re-armament nor weakened her military striking power. 

Apparently, then, Keynes had been wrong in advocating a 
“soft” peace. The Treaty, it was now argyed, should have been 
harder than it was and should have been carried out if only to pre- 
vent another world war. Etienne Mantoux, **for example, pointed 
out that the Versailles Treaty, far from being the “death sentence 
of millions of German men, women and children,” as Keynes 
thought, had been Hitler’s most important propaganda instrument 
in arousing Germany to a war of revenge. At the same time it had 
weakened the resistance of her enemies for, thanks to Keynes and 
those who shared his views, “their faith in the justice of the cause 
they were committed to defend was steadily undermined.” * The 
policy of appeasement began, in Mantoux’s view, not with Cham- 
berlain and Munich, but with Keynes and his treatise on the peace. 

Mantoux was not so much concerned, however, with the past 
as with its “lessons.” He warned against a repetition of a “soft” 
peace policy in the forthcoming peace treaty with Germany at the 
end of World War II. But the Vansittart-Morgenthau-Ehrenbourg- 


3 The Carthaginian Peace or the Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes (Lon- 
don, 1946). 
4 Ibid., p. 25. 
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Mantoux policy toward defeated Germany has been losing some of 
the popularity it had during the last phases of the war. As a result 
of the frictions between the East and West, and in view of Ger- 
many's present colonial status, the Keynes policy of 1920 is once 
more being brought forth as being capable of benefiting the West- 
ern world. Those who are asking for the rehabilitation of Germany 
in the interest of Europe and the world find new applications for 
Keynes’ old arguments. 


Rational Capitalism vs. Progressive Centralization., 


The first World War itself was to Keynes only an accidental 
and unhappy interlude in the liberalistic process of capital forma- 
tion. At its end he expected the return of international free trade 
and of unlimited investment opportunities. The simplest way of re- 
storing “normalcy” was, of course, the re-institution of pre-war 
conditions, which implied treating Germany as if there had been 
no war at all. However, after experiencing the period of “war- 
socialism” in England and on the Continent, and witnessing the 
Bolshevik “experiment” in Russia, Keynes had ceased to think that 
capitalism was restricted to laissez faire economics: in fact, he now 
considered laissez faire “a legend, a bit of metaphysical thinking.” 
Being neither a socialist nor a proponent of “strict bourgeois in- 
dividualism,” he was convinced that the capitalist world in its pre- 
sent “mixed” form cquid be regulated towards a better functioning 
without losing its capitalist character. And if the national ecoan™v 
could be steered into definite and desired channels, it might also be 
coordinated to the economic needs of the world. 


Seeing in the “problem of want and poverty and the economic 
struggles between classes and nations’’ nothing more significant 
than a “frightful, transitory and unnecessary muddle,” * Keynes 
held that the deliberations at Versailles offered an opportunity to 
begin intelligent interference with the world economy. The “op- 
portunity” was not taken; instead, international conditions were 
allowed to deteriorate still further. But Keynes continufed to be- 
lieve in the possibility of stabilizing the capitalist world through 
rational economic activity. He never tired of making proposals to 
that end. Aside from lapses enforced by patriotic duties during the 
Second World War, there is then, at least in attitude, continuity 
and consistency in Keynes’ political-economic thinking, from the 


5 Essays in Persuasion (New York, 1932), p. VIL 
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Consequences of the Peace to the General Theory, ® from the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919 to the Keynes Plan of 1943 and to Bret- 
ton Woods. : er = 


Despite the war which had just been waged, the illusion pre- 
vailed that national well-being is a presupposition for healthy in- 
ternational relations. Keynes therefore saw nothing contradictory 
between his apparent interest in the rehabilitation of Germany and 
his still greater interest in the welfare of the British economy. His 
suggested monetary reforms for post-war England were also his 
solutions for France and other nations. In all cases he was mainly 
concerned with the resumption of the process of capital formation. 

The Great Depression of the 1930's, which led Keynes to extend 
his manipulatory suggestions from the rate of interest to a state- 
controlled rate of investments, allowed him once more to emphasize 
the salutary international repercussions of a sound national econ- 
omic policy. A regulated investment activity, he thought, would 
remove the pressing economic motives for war, since no country 
would then need “to force its wares any longer on another, or te 
repulse the offerings of its neighbors.” With the control of invest- 
ments, ‘international trade would cease to be what it is, namely, a 
desperate expedient to maintain employment at home by forcing 
sales on foreign markets and restricting purghases, which, if suc- 
cessful, will merely shift the problem of unemployment to the neigh- 
bor which is worsted in the struggle.” Instead*it would become “a 
willing and unimpeded exchange of goods and services in condi- 
tions of mutual advantage.” 7 

While Keynes wrote this in 1935, the great powers were gird- 
ing themselves for war, and in preparation for conflict they adopt- 
ed, with or without knowledge of Keynes’ theories, many of the 
expedients which he had suggested for securing prosperity and 
peace. 

The Second World War induced Keynes to stress international 
instrumentalities for the improvement and stabilization of the world 
economy. In the midst of the war he proposed the establishment of 
an international currency and credit system designed to remove the 
reason for war by alleviating international depressions and by se- 
curing an international balance of trade. An International Clearing 
Union and a new international form of money called “bancor” were 


6 The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. (New York, 1936). 
1 The General Theory, p. 383. 
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to serve as instruments for the revival of a multilateral world trade. 
The system was to follow the positive and avoid the negative 
aspects of the defunct gold standard. In an emasculated form, it be- 
came in Bretton Woods the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary Fund. A flexible 
currency and credit policy, carried on by central banking systems 
under the control and guidance of the International Bank, was ex- 
pected to establish an international export-import equilibrium 
which, complemented by regulated national price and money poli- 
cies, were to lead to the reconstruction of a free world economy 
equally benefiting all nations or, at least, those participating in the 
scheme. 


Why the Versailles Treaty Failed. 


The demand for a rational consideration of the economic needs 
of the world, embodied in Keynes’ antagonism to Versailles, is in- 
dependent of any particular political situation and power constella- 
tion, But though the demand can be raised at any time, this does not 
change the fact that there are as many “rational” considerations of 
economic needs as there are power interests. Keynes “rationality” 
could not deter a Clemenceau’s hunger for security” and thirst for 
revenge, and the “Tigef’s” merciless attitude toward the vanquished 
foe appeared highly zational to the French imperialists. The col- 
lapse of the Versailles Treaty changed nothing in their attitude; 
they merely listed Keynes among their enemies. Keynes should not 
be blamed for the resurgence of German imperialism. But neither 
should he be credited for rightly predicting the consequences of the 
peace. All of his arguments, as well as all the arguments in opposi- 
tion to his own, failed to touch upon the real issues at stake, or to 
indicate, not to say influence, the actual course of events. 

The sad truth is that the dynamics of competitive society do not 
allow for any rationally conceived agreements which can transcend 
and overrule the changing rationalizations of particularistic inter- 
ests. All actual agreements, it seems, are agreements to be broken, 
a point hardly needing to be argued, in view of the consistent viola- 
tions of all war, peace, and trade agreements in recent history. The 
“consequences” of Versailles are not explainable by the adoption, 
or the lack of adoption, of a rational attitude toward the defeated 
nations. They were consequences not really of Versailles, but of 
changes in the structure of capitalism and in imperialist power re- 
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lations, changes over which neither the “hard” nor the “soft” peace- 
makers had any control. The aftermath of the peace disproved all 
theories on which the peace had been based, together with all 
criticism leveled against it; it proved to be disastrous from any 
point of view. And this not because of the peace-makers “lack of 
knowledge as to European needs,” as Keynes thought, but because 
nothing could be solved any longer even temporarily within the 
framework of the European economy. All that could take place at 
Versailles was the immediate utilization of the victory, and all 
“rationality” stopped at that point. 

The First World War had been an attempt to alter, as well as 
an attempt to maintain, European power relations established under 
less competitive conditions. The rapid industrialization and capital 
formation in Central Europe demanded a greater share in world 
markets in order to continue its fast rate of expansion. The older 
imperialist nations could not defend their privileged position merely 
by trying to maintain the status quo, but only through their own 
continuous expansion regardless of the capitalization needs of other 
countries, Economic competition ushered in the war of 1914; and 
since the war was fought for larger relative shares in world mar- 
kets, it involved all nations directly or indirectly. Through the Ger- 
man-Austrian defeat it led to a reorganization of the world’s power 
structure in accordance with the new distribution of capitalist 
strength born of the war. 

The reorganization affected all Europea nations negatively, 
although this was not seen at once. The politicians of England and 
France hoped that return to “normalcy” would first restore and 
then better their countries’ pre-war positions. But “normalcy’'—that 
is, the past, never came back. For American industry, however, war 
production had been a great impetus. The temporary eclipse of 
European competition gave America a foothold on formerly inac- 
cessible shores, and the anarchic conditions in devastated post-war 
Europe helped to secure the newly-won positions. America turned 
from a debtor into a creditor nation, and her rise to dominance 
changed alt existing world relations. 

America’s prosperity, however, was based on factories and ma- 
chines built up in support of a world-wide war. The hastened cap- 
ital expansion had enough momentum to continue long beyond the 
ending of the conditions that had been its cause. But finally, 
America, too, succumbed to the post-war realities and her expansion 
came to a halt in 1929, not again to be resumed on any significant 
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scale until the Second World War. There was no profit in further 
expansion, and there was no way of organizing the economic 
world structure in accordance with the profit requirements of an 
accelerated capital formation. There was only wide-spread hunger 
and misery, and a general glut on the commodity markets. 

Although crises are ‘international, the various countries do not 
and cannot react to it in identical ways. There are “richer” and 
“poorer” countries with regard to material, human, and capitalist 
resources. Though all of them try to improve their economy inter- 
nally as well as externally, the preponderance of one over the other 
policy depends upon the class situation within a country and upon 
its opportunities with regard to other nations. If it appears impos- 
sible to escape stagnation and decline within the framework of the 
national economy, the imperialist road may be tried. 'To be sure, 
war is not directly dependent upon crisis conditions: it may be 
launched in search for a shortcut to a faster capital expansion than 
would be possible by ordinary means of economic competition, or it 
may be started in order to utilize a temporary military and strategic 
advantage. The Second World War, however, was quite obvious- 
ly connected with the long depression period preceding it. To point 
to Hitler’s special share in initiating it in 1939, leads only back to 
the fact that Hitlerism, itself was a depression product. 

If the persistent crisis conditions after the First World War 
explain the inability,’ and even unwillingness, to press for the ful- 
fillment of the Versailles Treaty, they also explain the inability, and 
even unwillingness, to prevent the re-birth of German imperialism. 
The crisis accentuated international competition: the frictions be- 
tween France and England, England and the United States. It led 
to a general fear of a resurgent Russia because of the depression’s 
revolutionary potentialities. The refusal to recognize the real char- 
acter of the crisis, the impossibility of finding national solutions for 
the problems of the world economy, resulted in discordant relations 
among the victor nations, which were thoroughly exploited by the 
German imperialists. Like Keynes, the Nazis were out not only to 
end the “shame of Versailles,” but to end it in the interest of the 
European economy as a whole. However, while in Keynes’ opinion 
“neither territorial issues nor questions of sovereignties,’’ mattered 
but only those of “finance and economics,” the Nazis were con- 
vinced that these latter questions could be solved only by way of 
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force; by the annexation of territory and ‘the ending of 
sovereignties. 

The Nazi war against Europe, which was intended to lead to a - 
German-dominated Europe capable of opposing America’s econ-- 
omic supremacy and the Russian bid for world power, was brought 
to an end by America’s determination to maintain the multiple 
power system in Europe and Asia. With Germany, however, down 
went the whole.of Western Europe, which lost its potential capacity 
to play an independent role in world politics. Belatedly, there was 
then established politically what had long been an economic fact, 
namely, America’s supreme position within the world economy. 

The Potsdam “agreements” turned Germany into a “colossal 
penal colony, or a great Kaffir kraal of which foreign explorers re- 
ported strange and gruesome things.” $ The policies of the Allies 
seemed to be “inspired by some primitive notions of a negative 
character. To cripple, to mutilate, to prohibit, to dismantle, to take 
away, to destroy material wealth, to seize property, to deprive 
people of their livelihood.” ® From the point of view of the restora- 
tion of European and world trade, it made no sense at all. Some- 
what later, Japan was turned into a semi-American colony, unable 
to sustain herself and, short of a radical change in the whole Asiatic 
situation, incapable of further development. , 

Against the Potsdam “agreements,” however, Keynes did not 
raise his voice. Apparently he recognized the enormity of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of making the capitalist system work according 
to plan. He seemed to realize the improbability of many of his 
earlier optimistic hypotheses, and his plans and suggestions took on 
a humbler appearance. “No one can be certain of anything in this 
age of flux and change,” he wrote now: “decaying standards of life 
at a time when our command over the production of material satis- 
faction is the greatest ever, and a diminishing scope for individual 
decision and choice at a time when more than before we should 
be able to afford these satisfactions, are sufficient to indicate an 
underlying ‘contradiction in every department of our economy. No 
plan will work for certain in such an epoch.” ¥ 


ie reais Ropke, The Solution of the German Problem. (New York, 1947) 
p. x 

9 Ibid., p. 227. 

10 “The Balance of Payments of the United States,” The Economic Journal, (Lon- 
don), June, 1946. 
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Keynes newly gained scepticism with regard to the possible 
results of conscious interference in the world economy found unde- 


: sired support in actual developments in the wake of the Second 


World War. The elimination of Germany and Japan as independ- 
ent imperialist powers did not lead to a period of peace, but to the 
realignment of the remaining power blocs in preparation for a Third 
World War. International collaboration was once more reduced to 
war-alliances, and the efforts of the United States to restore inter- 
national trade merely set the Marshall Plan countries in sharper op- 
position to those behind the Iron Curtain. The “reconstruction” of 
Western Europe, as well as the integration of the "People's 
Democracies” into the expanding Russian Empire, does not allow 
for a return to a free” world market. At best it can only extend 
“autarchic principles” from nations to imperialist spheres of 
interest. 


American Expansion and the Disintegration of World Trade. 


His untimely death in 1946 prevented Keynes from dealing with 
the consequences of the lack of peace, as he had once dealt with 
those of the peace. Most of his disciples no longer concern them- 
selves with the larger issues of war and peace, but within the war, 
and within the peace, they try to support the country that happens 
to be their own by suggesting manipulatory techniques which, in 
their views, would help to increase or stabilize whatever‘production 
arid trade there is. 

By directing his attention mainly to the European economy and 
its restoration after the First World War, Keynes underestimated 
the difficulties in the wake of America’s development and the shift 
of economic power from the Old to the New World. This re-alloca- 
tion of economic strength was an event of far greater significance 
than the revival of Germany upon which, in Keynes’ opinion, the 
European prosperity mainly depended. Even the full repudiation of 
the Versailles Treaty would have left the European crisis unaffect- 
ed. The two wars only hastened the European descent which had 
been in evidence long before the first shot was fired; and this pro- 
cess, though hidden by the ferocity of the intra-European rivalries, 
formed one of the reasons for war. Europe’s territorial and political 
division, the fact that her capital development was too closely con- 
nected with an expanding world market having England and part of 
Central Europe as its industrial base, and the retarding influences 
of tradition-bound vested interest—all these put the European na- 
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tions at a disåtvantage as soon as America approached ‘their levels - 


of production. The whole history of ‘the period between the wo 


-wars reveals itself as the history of Europe's decline; the Second 


World War only actualized what had been the potential result of 
the first debacle. i 

Behind Keynes’ optimism with regard to the possibilities of the 
European economy stood an unceasing belief in the equilibrium 
mechanism of the market, in the undercurrent of a “law of value,” 
which like a “natural force” restores the economic order. Although 
recognizing the need for government interference into the economy, 


he was convinced that control of the economy must be no more than’. 


a conscious support of the self-adjusting market mechanism. And 
just as he thought it possible that, within a nation, state interference 
. need not come in conflict with private enterprise, so for the world 


at large he thought it feasible that international agreements could ~ 


be reached capable of satisfying all the special needs of the count- 
ries involved. What Keynes aspired to was the re-creation of the 
pre-war conditions as a starting point for a new and general ad- 
vance of the world economy in a free world market. 

World trade, however, is not a goal but merely an instrument 
of capital development. The theory that the extension of trade 
benefits all countries equally well, which found some small just- 
ification in the past, overlooks the centralizistg aspects of the com- 
petitive process. In practice, some nations lose and others gain 
thereby, and when the tempo of centralization exceeds that of 
- general advancement, the discrepancy leads to the monopolization 
of world trade. This, of course, is the beginning of its end. Keynes 
had overlooked the fact that the disintegration of world trade was 
merely a consequence of capital expansion, and that one cannot 
have both the capital structure of today and the world trade of 
yesterday. 


The Future of Europe and of the German Economy. 


If the dislocations of the First World War could not be undone, 
those of the second are even less susceptible to policies based on 
experiences of the past. The terrible destructiveness of the Second 
World War set Europe back far below her pre-war level of pro- 
duction, which had already failed to establish competitive strength 
or to maintain social stability. Even if, in some countries, the pre- 
war level has been reached again, and has in others been excelled, 
the glaring discrepancy between American production and that of 
` 
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_ other nations remains the dominant factor. The discrepancy, more- 


over, is still widening in favor of the United States No palliatives, 
such as currency manipulation, credit liberalizatior, and tariff re- 
ductions, can bridge this fundamental gap. 

~ With the division of the world into two great power blocs, 
where each sees in the other the limitations to its own expansion, 
and envisions further “progress” in a world organization in its own 
image, the success of one or the other of these power blocs could 
only lead to the end of all “trade” in the traditioral sense of the 


- term, and to a centralistically directed allocation system support- 


ing the ‘““world-government” monopoly. 

Meanwhile, however, the trend towards war foz the control of 
the world spells the further decline of international trade. It is clear 
that the American-Russian power conflict commits the United 
States to the attempt to secure the continuation of Western Europe 
in its traditional form. But this situation itself exchides any basic 
change in the existing industrial, trade, and political relations be- 
tween the American and the European continents. A restoration of 
the European nations’ former competitive position would only give 
them greater freedom of action and turn them into less reliable 
allies of the United States. If for no other reason, the desire to keep 
them dependent would force America to keep ahead of their de- 
velopment. And, although, at present, and with regard to Russian 
imperialism, the ' ‘interests” of the Western nations coincide with 
those of the United States, thus enabling an extensive military and 
diplomatic collaboration, these common endeavors do not affect 
the intra-European rivalries, nor do they affect economic frictions 
between Europe as a whole and the United States. Lend-Lease, 
loans and the European Recovery Program do not alter this situa- 


> tion, as no amount of American “generosity” can compensate for 
Lot . s at: 
“Europe's losses accompanying the American ascendancy. 


Despite all the frantic exhortations of professiona} co-ordinators 
and visionary statesmen for the institution of complementary 
economic policies and reasonable world relations, tke prevailing in- 
ability competitively to integrate the European with the American 


‘economy excludes any real separate European integration. Europe's 


, dilemma appears to be a “permanent” affair, because of the world- 
f wide industrial changes at its base, because of America’s unique 


t position in the world, and because of the extending Russian 


IS Moreover, the basic rivalry between the “West” and 
_ the “East” reaches deep into the European economic and political 
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_life, pointing .to strife and civil war rather than to coliaboratis: 
and good will. 


This situation excludes an application of the Keynesian attitude’. 
of 1919 as a solution to the results of Potsdam. If Germany was 
allowed to regain her former strength in spite of Versailles, it was 
not from economic considerations but in order to countermand the: 
re-emergence of Russian imperialism. The German revival neither 
diminished nor accentuated the economic and political crisis leading, 
into the Second World War. But it still fitted the European bal- = 
ance-of-powet policy, which has now come to an end, E 


Short of a complete economic and political integration of Europef? 
including the whole of Germany; the European nations are no longet 
able to have an independent policy toward Russia. But having beer 
temporarily beaten, or having come close to defeat at the hands} 
of Germany, the European nations are not interested in a fult Si 
revival of Germany. For, favoring it, they would oniy reproduce” 
their own aiid weakness vis-a-vis Germany. To remain 
stronger means to keep Germany down, now, tomorrow, and if 
possible forever, or to end her existence as a semi-independent ~ 
nation „altogether by either outright or hidden annexation. The- 
desired but as yet unrealizable annexation, in a hiddea form, - 
expresses itself in Russian terms as a demand for “German. 
Unity,” in Churchillian terms, as the quesg for a “United Western 
Europe,” and in those of the practical French as the “pooling «3 
of steel and coal” tasthe mutual advantage 6f a strong France and ° 
a weak Germany. 

These proposals, in the light of economic trends, reveal them- 
selves, not as genuine offers to rehabilitate Germany at all, but as: 
disguised attempts to absorb Germany. Short of war, however, 
power competition between the “East” and the “West,” and 
economic competition between the Western nations themselves 
are incompatible with more than the maintenance of the arbitrarily 
` chosen demarcation lines of Zones of control, and the agreed ;, 
‘and not agreed-upon division of the spoils of Potsda 2m, which Ye 
separates the victors from each other as it separates them from ca 
the beaten enemy. 





Mr. Mattick is a German economist and a frequent contributor to 
American journals. : 
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